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INTRODUCTION. 



This volume is, in part, a rindication of a treatise, by Professor 
Tayler Lewis, LL. D., on " The Six Days of Creation " ; which 
treatise, rediscovering the leading ideas in the ancient Hebraic in- 
terpretation of the Uenesis, proves that creation, as revealed, is a 
supernatural work, carried on by natural agencies, through indefi- 
nite times. These truths, estabhshed by Lewis, being in harmony 
with the conception of creation as deduced from the structure of 
the world, his treatise settles the greater questions in debate between 
the Church and Science, and, as to them, ends a most perilous con- 
troversy. This, unfolded hereafter, need not be dwelt upon here ; 
but it may conduce to a better understanding of the present vol- 
ume, which has rather more of unity in its aims than m its execu- 
tion, to state why and how it was written. 

Lewis' treatise is known to some only by a scries of papers, 
entitled " Science and the Bible,** in Nos. ALIX., LI., LIV., L v., of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, — an organ of the oldest religious denomina- 
tion in New England, — by Professor J. D. Dana, of Yale College. 
For rea<H)ns hereafter stated, it seemed that these criticisms sltould oe 
answered. Their character made it necessary not only to vindicate 
the volume assailed, but also the qualities of its author. Apart from 
this, it seemed a good service to call attention to other writings of 
Lewis. Carrying out these views, a volume was written, substan- 
tially the same with Part I. and Part III. of the present volume. 
At length it seemed that tlie ends aimed at would be more surely 
reache<l by re-presenting the discoveries of Lewis, and by pointing 
out their bearings upon the great controversy between the Church 
and Science. This is done in Chap. I. of Part L, in Chaps. I., IL, 
and XL, of Part II. 

Those to whom knowledge of Lewis makes superfluous any answer 
to criticisms of a character indicated in the note on pages 26, 27, by 
passing from Chap. I., Part I., to Part II., may dispense with a dis- 
i-us:»ion to them needless. Still, in Part I., some topics of general 
interest are touched upon, and some which bear upon the true idea 
of Creation, especially in Chaps. IX., X., in which are examined 
pnpt'rs in Nos. LII. and LIIL of the Bibliotheca Sacra, by Professor 
K. P. Barrows of Andover. 

" The Six Days of Creation,** giving a masterly exposition of the 
nature of scriptural language on natural subjects, philologically 
establishes that the cycles of creation were indefinite periods, that 

1* 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

natural agencies were used in the formation of the world, and that 
such was the ancient oriental idea of Creation as reveaU'd ; but it 
docs not explain how tliis idea was lost. This is done in Chap. XII. 
of Part II. In Chap. XIII., some evidence from Philo is adduced 
in confinnation of the discovery, that the ancient Hebraic interpre- 
tation differed from the modern. 

The treatise on ** The Six Days of Creation/* it may he said 
generally, is limited to the great ideas mentioned. It does not fol- 
low them out into all their bearings U{K>n what is recorded of the 
cycles of the forming world. It does not attempt to point out any 
harmony between Creation as revealed, and as made Known by s<ri- 
ence. Ilence two realms of incjuiiy ^re opened, but uncxj)lored. 
The keys are found, the doors thrown wide, but it still remains to 
survey treasures hidden from generations and ages. The results of 
an attempt to do this may be found in Chaps. III., IV., V., VI., 
VII., VIII., IX., X., of Part II. These chapters break in somewhat 
upon the unity of Part II., as originally written, ha\ing been subse- 
quently interposed. For a time the writer hesitated to present ideas 
so novel, in such close connection with truths established by Lewis, 
lest it might hinder the reception of the latter ; but he seemed to be 
admonished that he must present them now, if at all. For them he 
alone is responsible. It should be said, however, that the identity 
of the Sixth Cycle of Creation with the period commencing after 
the mesozoic period, and ending with the creation of man, has long 
been maintained. If established, this establishes the end of the Fitlh 
Cycle. The close resemblance of the geological period pmious 
to that time, as far back at least as the known beginnings of ani- 
mal life, with the scriptural description of the Fifth Cycle, has been 
pointed out by President Dawson in his recent admirable treatise.^ 

1 See note, p. 282. From notices of this work in the Westminster Reriew for April, 
18G0, we cite sentences, the tone of which is somewhat illustrative of ideas hereafter aw to 
the state of the controversy between the Church and Science, though this Keview does 
not represent a large class in Kngland. The ol\jections rair^ed lllnstrate the importance 
of the analysis of the word Day in Chap. I., and of the discusston of the interTai be- 
tween Plants and Animals. 

" Slowly the theologians are yielding the battle-field of the Mosidc Cosmogony ; and 
slowly the would-be reconcilers are learning that the attempt i8 futile either to bend the 
(acts of Geology into accordance with the words of Genesis, or to force the words of Gen- 
esis into accordance with the &cts. The scheme of * periods,' whether vLsionary or real, is 
now in most &vor with those who are unwilling to surrender altogether Genesis 1. as a 
scientific document. ... To the unprejudiced reader it appears very violent to turn the 
Days of Genesb Into indefinite periods, indeed to make the word Day serve for many 
distin<^ significations within the compaiss of a very few verses ; sometimes for periodis 
unmarked by a relation to the sun, then for periods consisting of great lengths of time, 
measured by natural days and nights; then, as in the institution of the Sabbath, for a 
single day and night. But besides . . . the appearance of the primeval flora on the third 
day, before the creation of the sun, and according to the hypothermia of periods, thousands 
of years before the animals were produced for whose sustenance it was provided, is an 
insuperable difficulty. 

*• In fiict, in the cause of Scripture verxvs Geology, the relaHve positions of plaintiff and 
defendant seem likely to undergo a reversal, so that instead of Geology being on its triHl, 
and theological dogmas being brought in evidence ag^nst it, the doctrines of so-called 
orthodoxy are now being tested by the assured verities of science. It has been, there- 
fore, with real regret that we have received from one of the younger school of geologists, 
who has already acquired a high scientific reputation, and who occupies a position that 
l^ves him grebt influence in the education of the rising geneiation of Canadians, a work 
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The present volume, then, is a vindication of another ; it is in 
some respects sup])lemeiitary to it ; and it is also an exposition of the 
saiTed Record of Creation. 

Some of the conclusions it arrives at may thus be summarily pre- 
sented. In Creation, as revealed, the existence of a primal sub- 
stanceless substance is assumed. Upon this the Spirit of Go<l puts 
forth its energies. Matter thus endowed with properties not clearly 
revealed is subjected to the action of one force, represented in 
scriptural language by Light, by which force the inorganic world is 
formed. One principle, Life, forms the organic world. The 
greater epochs of the forming world are indicated. Creation as re- 
vealed is marked by simplicity. But with this simplicity there is 
definiteness. Thus Life, in the Fifth Cycle, manitests itself in a 
peculiar form. So, too, another distinctive feature is the immense 
interval between Life in Plants and Life in Animals. 

In the general remarks in Chap. IX., some pages should have 
been given to the idea, that the chief end of the Record is a lesson 
of moral truth. It may suffice to indicate some of the bearings of 
this idea. All those great works of nature which were objects of 
idolatry, are revealed as creations of the one Deity. The outline 
of creation, into which these truths are set, as in a frame, is sub- 
servient to their manifestation. Hence it is to be expected there 
would be indefiniteness or reserve, where a more full revelation 
would not have promoted the overruling design. Hence it is thought 
there is nothing revealed as to the beginning of the primal sub- 
stances — * subject examined in Chap. X., with which the discussion 
of the meaning of create, in Chap. X., Part I., stands in close con- 
nection*. So, too, the Divine action in the beginning of Creation 
upon the substanceless substance which was to be the world, may 
have been mysteriously intimated rather than fully revealed, in 
part, because polytheism deified not recondite properties of matter, 
but open displays of supernatural power. It is suggested hereafter 
that the Retrord itself throws some light upon this mystery, and 
that it may be further elucidated by the deepest researches of sci- 
ence, at the point where they were anticipated, by the deepest specu- 
lations of the ancient world. 

The idea of one force in the inorganic world is rather an infer- 
ence from all revealed of the essence known under the name Light, 
than at first a xerv obvious deduction from the Mosaic Record. But 
once discerned, the idea appears there very clearly ; and, indeed, is 
almost inseparable from the idea of one creative cycle, involving all 
the rest, and characterized by the unintermitted action of one prin- 
ciple. Ilere, too, the representation of the idea in some degree 
may have l>een controlled by moral ends. The revelation plainly 
guards against the deification of Light, and of the lights of heaven ; 
its more recondite ideas would hardly have been required at all, 



Trhlch carries us back a quarter of a centary, and involves us anew in those fruitless 
dbcribions, which wu had hoped were quietly laid to skep." 
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h.id not the mind been made to feel the need of them by researches 
into <!i'ep thinjrs in natnre tnmed to discredit trutli revealed. 

That one force, actin<^ \\\Hm matter, makes tlie divcr^^ficd inor- 
ganic world, is made so intelUjjjible, and even probable, by the fact 
that one nrincipK', Life, makes the diversified organic world, that 
the one idea slioidd have been illustrated by the other. It niay, 
however, sufhce to su<;gest this. 

Had it not seemed to the writer that some of his ideas disposed 
of olyections to tlie sacred Record, else not answered, they had 
not been presented ; but they eame to him in musin<r on Ci-ca- 
tion, as revealed, without a thought as to whether lliey agreed wiili 
anght science or philosophy might utter. Thus, the ideas in Chap. 
VI 11. were subsecjuent to those m Chap- III. 80, too, tlie « onchisions 
as to the first verse of Genesis were previous to those in Chap. X. 

In presenting so fully ideas on themes so diiricult, the writer is 
well aware tiiat error may be intermingled with truth. But when 
was it otherwise in the thoughts of men V Absolute and perfect 
truth is as rare as absolute and perfect righteousness. Tliere is one 
absolutely pure and perfect life, so there is but one absolutely true 
and perfect book. The ideas of the individual mind need to be 
reetined by the common mind. Truth is rather the common result 
of the common thought acting upon the ideas of the pioneers of 
truth, than the perfect product of a solitary mintl. And, further, 
throughout this volume, its writer addresses himself only to those 
who can think for themselves. 

Returning to the treatise on "The Six Days of Creation," it may 
be well to say, it is thought Lewis will not be able even to conjecture 
who has essayed its vindication ; and that the other persons whose 
papers are examined are known to us only by their writings. 

It should also be said that the criticism, examined at length, by no 
means indicates the opinion in New England as to '* The Six 
Days of Ci*eation." It is evidence of this, and it is interesting in 
itself, that Rufus Choate chose as companions of his last \oyage, 
the Bible, Patrick and lx)wth's Commentaries, Luther and Ilengsten- 
berg on the Psalms, Owen on Mark, Lewis on The Six Days of 
Creation, the Iliad, the Georgics, the Advancement of Learning, 
the Tempest. Those who mourned in him not only the statesman, 
but the scholar, will deem the honor thus given the volume on Cre- 
ation by the appreciating heart of the dying genius as of far more 
moment than that elaborate misrepresentation of it which we pro- 
ceed to examine. 
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PART I. 



THE CRITICISMS ON "THE SIX DAYS OF CREATION." 



CHAPTER I. 



It would seem to be a reviewer^s duty to present the leading 
idea in- the book reviewed. If the book sprung out of one 
central formative idea, if its structure was conformed to its 
elucidation or defence, if it showed how it conformed to modes 
of thought prevalent in the early ages, but now lost sight of, 
if the book were the key of a secret which had excited the 
wonder and baffled the wisdom of an age, and if such a book 
should be reviewed at length, and criticized with asperity, with- 
out the least notice of its controlling idea, such a criticism 
would well deserve a place among the curiosities of literature. 

The criticism of Professor Dana on ** The Six Days of Cre- 
ation " is entitled to this honor. He promises to give " briefly 
the general course of doctrine in the volume." Presently it 
will be made to appear how this promise is redeemed. 

But, before this, it seems to be necessary to show what is the 
leading idea referred to. To do this, we must listen for a while 
to the great debate, with which this century rings, between the 
Church and Science. 

The asserticm has sunk deep into the heart of the world, that 
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geological science contradicts the Mosaic Record of Creation. 
This assertion covers several points ; the one, now referred to, 
rests on the use of the word Day in that record. The discov- 
eries and researches, in Lewis' volume on " Creation," bear 
on the other i)oints also ; but this only need here be noticed. 

The argument, which upholds the assertion, need not be 
stated. It is too well known. It is more important here to 
indicate the present state of the discussion. Science claims 
to have discovered that the globe was fitting up for the habita- 
tion of man during thousands of years. Fighting this proposi- 
tion at every step, trying in many ways to avoid the force of it 
in certain respects, reluctantly, slowly, but at length fully, the 
Church concedes that Science has proved it. She concedes 
that this truth does not accord with the way in which she has 
interpreted her oracles for generations past. She still claims, 
with undoubting faith, that her own record of Creation, being 
given her by the Creator, is true. But her power over the hu- 
man mind is lessened by what she is obliged to concede. A 
farther concession — only by making which can she keep 
strongest her hold on the human mind at the point where it is 
shaken — seems requisite, the frank, unfearing confession, that 
in some respects she has lost the true interpretation of her 
record. But it is by no means to be confessed, or to be con- 
ceded, for it is by no means true, that the whole interpretation 
of the document has been lost, but only its full meaning at two 
or three points. The Church might say that the document is 
brief, peculiar, old, is sometimes thought to be much the oldest 
of her records, older than the Flood ; that for ages very little 
thought has been given to those passages not intelligible in 
their just, that is, in their full significance ; that the truth which 
may be in them, though now lost sight of, must be conceived 
of as having a scientific value, rather than that high moral 
value which pertains to this record where its full interpretation 
has been kept ; that, if any truth could, for a time, pass out of 
her remembrance, it would be such truth; that this ancient 
record, so far as now fully interpreted, is crowded with moral 
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lessons ; that, as to these, her interpretation of it will be unaf- 
fected by any re-discoveries therein, if ever made, of truth 
according with the scientific truth. With this full presentation 
of the case, it would cease to be incredible, or even very- 
strange, that as to a few passages, or more accurately a few 
terms, as to a few truths of minor value, with nothing to keep 
attention especially fixed upon them, the inteipretation of this 
ancient document should have been lost in the mutations of 
human thought silently and unconsciously taking place in the 
lapse of so many ages, and in so many vicissitudes. And this 
confession the Church does virtually make, by her efforts at 
these points to reinterpret it anew. 

Of all these attempts, only one need here be considered, as 
it is not thought that any other has a color of pretence, or 
any hold on the general mind. The one which has the most 
to recommend it is this, that in the record the word Day may 
sometimes be used in a figurative sense. But those who put 
this forward are not satisfied with it. They feel that it does 
not dispose of the difficulty. It has, however, this in its sup- 
port, that the term is used in the record with some differences 
in its import. It might be said, though the language would not 
be accurate, that it is used in two senses. It certainly is used 
in one place of sun-measured duration. It is certainly used 
in another of duration not sun-measured. And, as there is a 
literal use of the word Day, and a figurative use of it for indef- 
inite periods, it seems to some that Moses may have so used 
the term intending to desci;ibe periods longer than solar days : 
and that once out of that restricted time, there is no trouble. 
It is readily granted this is somewhat specious, is, perhaps, 
possible ; but there is no need to argue against it, because it 
has no real hold on any mind : though if time could have given 
it power, it would have had it, for it was the first thought of 
the Church when this discussion, now a century old, began. 

A few curiously constructed minds forcing the record directly 
to conform to the facts, on the ground that it is true ; that the 
facts are true, and all truth is consistent; that X\i<^ ^^tV^ 
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in tlio creation were ages ; and that Moses, bj wliat he called a 
Day, must have meant, wliat we would call an age, seem to 
think tliat a doubting or denying world may heed this begging 
of the question in debate. And nothing farther need here be 
said of these various attempts. 

It is something that the Church concedes there was a long 
duration for the creation of the world. It is something that 
the Church concedes she cannot now interpret her record in 
accordance with that truth. It is something to have it agreed 
upon that the difficulty must be solved philologically, or stand 
unsolved, however damaging this may be to faith. And the 
meaning of the record being lost, the question in the Church 
now should be to re-discover that meaning. 

To this problem the author of the volume on " Creation " 
addressed himself. We hope to convince our readers, who will 
go with us on to the end of this Essay, that if there was hope 
in man that this could be done, it might well be reposed in 
Lewis. But, however this may be, he has done it. The secret 
is solved. The key to the mystery is found. 

If this really be so, it might seem the discovery would at 
once have arrested the attention of the World. Possibly it 
might have been so brought forward, as to have had something 
more than it has liad of sudden, decisive effect. But this is 
doubtful; for, in the moral world, great truths come silently, 
modestly, and wait their recognition. So it has ever been ; so 
it must needs ever be. For the Kingdom of Heaven cometh 
not with observation, or, in the best translation ^ of the passage, 
is not ushered in with parade ; and as the greater idea must 
include all the lesser ideas which enter into itself, and as what 
is true of it must be of them, so then of the truths pertaining 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. And there are certain marks such 
truths always bear, though they are not decisive of their char- 
acter, nor altogether peculiar to them. They win their way 
slowly for a time, with hard fighting, and even in the Church 
are much spoken against* 

1 CampbelPs translation, approTed by Bobert Hall. 
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To comprehend the full, ultimate power of the discovery, 
there is required thought, and time, one of the best tests of 
thought ; but the solution of the mystery is simple, and may be 
stated in a few words. Still, for the reception of it, there is 
required some preparation of the mind. 

Have you ever reflected on the mystery of language, on 
the fact that names must once have been expressive of relations 
between objects without and the soul within ? Yet who can now 
point out that relation ? A fiery orb rises &om out the ocean. 
You cry. Behold the sun ! Why the sun ? There is some rea- 
son. The reason is lost, and very few have any hope it will 
ever be re-discovered. 

You were told to call it so : but there was a first time it was 
so called, and a reason, not only with the first namer,^ but with 
all who named it from him, and handed it down to the coming 
generations. What was that reason ? Doubtless they knew. 
Doubtless on this very problem of naming was concentrated 
much of their all of thought They were wise in this matter, 
after a wisdom not ours. This is the only lost art. As long 
as this art was not wholly lost, so long as any traces of it 
remained, and long afterwards, its influence would determine 
the soul to search into the deep things of language; and a 
movement once determined in that direction, might and would 
long maintain itself by its own energy. And so, for a long 
time, there must have been clear perceptions as to what ideas 
entered into the idea named. The limits cannot be set to the 
length of time in which the clearest ideas as to terms of prime 
importance may thus have been handed down ; but it may well 
be conjectured, that this was a valuable part of the culture of 
the earliest ages. Far, very far beyond ours, it is reasonable 



1 If, in the formation of language, the soul were qnickened by a divine infla- 
ence. Ktiil it wouid operate on tlie ordinary powers, aud it is to be presumed the 
soul would have some consciousness of their workings. So, too, at the bringing 
of many languages out of the primitive, and the bent of the soul toward lan- 
guage, and much traditionary wisdom as to language, might long survive. 
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to suppose the early ages may have been in insight into the 
secret things of kinguage. 

The first step to be taken, in coming nearer to their position, 

15 to analyze each of the complex ideas, where several ideas, 
combined into one, have received a name. This does not, in- 
deed, tend at all towards the primal mystery, but it tends to 
clear up language ; and when that is so cleared up, it is better 
apprehended how it may have been used by the fathers of the 
world's speech. 

All this is most pertinent; for the document to be inter- 
preted is either older than Moses, perhaps vastly older, or 
Moses may have recorded what he himself beheld in vision ;* 
and, on either supposition, it comes from an age when words 
were things. However philosophically any term could have 
been used, it is most reasonably to be presumed, from his cul- 
ture and his age, that Moses would so have used it. As a 
general truth, the farther back in time, the more truly philo- 
sophical is language. It seems to fiow more spontaneously 
from the soul ; to reflect more clearly the images in its depths ; 
to be used more wisely. 

It seemed necessary to throw out these thoughts here, sug- 
gesting there possibly may have been a vast superiority to ours 
in the early ages, in some things pertaining to language. Now 
language is conventional, learned by rote, without its reason, 
and without clear and exact knowledge as to the constituent 
elements of terms. Take the word Day. You say, " Two days 
hence," meaning days of twenty-fours, " I shall go to the city, 
and spend the day," meaning the day of twelve hours. You 
constantly use the term thus, thinking no explanation required, 
and hardly realizing that you use it in two different ways. 



1 It is not needed here to attempt to settle certain questions, or even to advance 
any opinion upon them. For conveniencet our langnoj^e is conformed to the com- 
mon hj'pothesis, that Moses recorded what he himself in vision had behold. 
Moses authenticates the vision ; this is all that is important. Jt may be that Adam 
beheld it, or Enoch, and that it was handed down across the flood to Moses, with 
other records of the earliest ages. 
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IBach is a literal waj of using it ; the one as much so as the 
other. 

Let us endeavor to find out what are the elementary thoughts 
to which are given the name Day. Let us, for this purpose, 
suppose a soul gazing, in the fulness of matured reason, but for 
the first time, on the phenomena of the world. The hour is the 
morning twilight. A dusky hue is over the face of earth and 
sea. Slowly the scene grows clearer to the sight. At length 
a blazing orb wheels up from the ocean, and ascends the sky. 
It stops not in the zenith. It sinks towards the west. It is 
gone. The shades come back as before. A cycle is completed. 
Sky, earth, and ocean, are in the twilight of eve, as in the twi- 
light of mom. The wheel of Time has brought things round 
to much the state as before. A natural cycle is perfected. The 
soul's impulse is to give this its name. 

The soul perceives that here there are four ideas, constituting 
the one idea to be named. 

First : There is Time. 

Second : There is Cyclicity. 

It is only under this idea that Time is conceived of. All 
time seems to run in cycles. What seem exceptions, are 
merely segments of cycles, and are explained in the same way 
as the apparently level surfaces on the great circle of the 
earth. Time, as not imder this law, is an impossible concep- 
tion ; it is Time, as free from this law, which is indicated as 
Eternity, but cannot be conceived of. All the bounds and 
measures of time are cycles. All the mechanism of the 
Cosmos is adjusted to this conception of the Microcosm. All 
the world without man is conformed to the time-idea in man. 
Cycles are everywhere in the visible world, as they are all 
the while in the invisible world of thought. This idea of 
cyclicity, essential to the idea of time, it is here supposed is 
awakened by the first cycle in the natural world, the common 
day. 

The idea of cyclicity is involved in the idea of time. The 
two ideas are here separated, merely because this has become 
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obscured. The soul conceives of time as a cycle, or as seg- 
ments of a cycle. 

But were these thoughts to be set aside, still here is a natu- 
ral cycle, bounding and measuring a time. Here is a period. 
And this is all that our train of thought requires. 

Third: This natural cycle is made up of two contrasted 
states, that of waxing, and that of waning light, the two halves 
of the one whole. 

Fourth : These are caused by the march of the blazing orb. 
This measures this duration, which is twelve hours. 

Let us call this a Day, saith the soul. Why, cannot be 
known. It is much, in this case, to see how the term may have 
arisen, and what it must mean. 

Meanwhile, deeper fall the shades. Night is veiling the 
earth and the ocean. Silence and darkness. At length twi- 
light again ; in the east, bars of light ; the sun ; day wheeling 
through its course of waxing and waning light ; twilight again ; 
and again the night. 

The soul thinks of this, too, and asks itself. Shall there be 
two names, or one ? With the true art of naming lost, and 
with dull perception into its laws, a hard question this to 
answer. But the soul has answered it; one name for both. 
And, knowing the answer, the reason may be ti-aced. The 
soul muses thus : Here again is time, with its cyclicity ; here 
is time, bounded, measured, limited, as before. So far, no new 
name is called for. All circles are still named circles, what- 
ever their radii. If one circle be small, and another great, the 
radical idea being still the same, the difference does not call 
for a new name. Great or small, with radius long or short, it 
is called a circle still. So here. Here, as before, are con- 
trasted states ; here, then, is the same radical idea, and by the 
same rule no new name is called for. Though not the same in 
appearance, they are in idea. Here is a contrast, alterna- 
tion, the two halves of the one whole. 

The last idea, too, is similar. The march of the blazing orb 
causes the phenomenon ; it measures the duration, which now 
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is twenty-four hours, instead of twelve. And this complex 
idea, partly metaphysical and partly physical, is so essentially 
tlic same in both cases, that the naming must proceed by simi- 
larity, which is essential; and not by difference, which is non- 
essential ; and so one name for both. 

And the test of this reasoning is, that language conforms to 
it. This naming both with one name is universal, though the 
reason be lost sight of. The term Day is given as readily to 
the twelve hours as to the twenty-four; to one and to the other 
in a breath, and without a thought about it. And all language 
further conforms to these ideas with instinctive quickness. The 
days of winter and of summer are not of the same length ; 
yet how readily you say they are both days, they are so 
much alike. There is, perhaps, deeper wisdom in the thought 
than you are aware. It seems like the souFs instinct in lan- 
guage. 

But let a little more thought be given to the fourth element. 
In the soul's most natural conception of it, it is light that 
makes the day. She is not now prying into the mysteries of 
nature, but simply reflecting upon impressions made upon her- 
self ; contemplating a phenomenon, partly metaphysical, partly 
physical, for the purpose of giving it a name. It is an effect of 
the sun, it is Light, by which she is impressed. As a matter 
of consciousness, the sun is not always in our thought of a 
common day, but the sun's light always. 

And were the twelve-hour cycle, or the twenty-four-hour 
cycle, determined and measured in any other way than by the 
march of the blazing orb, and were there a waxing and wan- 
ing of light, or its presence and absence, though there were no 
sun, it would doubtless be called by the name Day.^ 



1 Lewis makes the solar day of twenty-fonr hours the first and simplest cycle in 
nature. In this attempt to give a popular view of his discovery, or rallier of one 
of them, tlie t wol ve-hour day is taken as such. Lewis' opinion is very decisive ; but 
after Iohj,' reflection, we think the first cycle is as given in tl»e illustration. The 
real imjuiry would be, Is the phenomena such a seeming round of events as to call 
ont the name? We rely on the fact, as proving the affirmative of this question, 
that this period, from twilight to twilight, has the name Day ; andit seema to of 

2* 
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This last thought may take us out of the planetarj relations 
of the earth, into time before its state was adjusted to the sun, 
if such time there were ; or it may take us out of, and awaj 
from, our whole system. 

All that is natural is cyclical ; it is made so by contrasted 
states. All these natural cycles, if named from their time 
aspects alone, would be named Days. 

But, it is said, most of the natural cycles are made by Life. 
Life, waxing and waning, growing and dying, makes the con- 
trasted states. But what if Light and Life be the same ? 
God is said to be Light ; he is also said to be Life. We wish 
merely to bring out the closeness of correspondence between 
the two, not to assert their identity. Light is the physical 
image of the metaphysical reality. Life. So close their corre- 
spondence, that it may very well be, that where Life produces, 
like Light, contrasted states, the soul, true to its old thoughts, 
will call them Days. 

All the natural cycles named from their time aspects, would 
be days. But Life, visible in its effects, impressing the senses, 
is so individualizing a force, that a new principle begins to 
make itself felt in the naming, where Life makes the cycle. 

But what is to be said of the Year ? It is the exception 
which proves the rule. The multifarious effects of Life in 
annual growth and decay, give such a predominance to the life 
aspects of the phenomenon, that, although it is a time cycle, its 
time aspects are not striking enough to liinder its having a dis- 
tinctive name. Still, when these disappear in the desolation 

most natural that the term should be conceived of as arising in view of it, nnd 
then be given to the second larger cycle, rather thnn that the term of the lar^-e 
cycle could in any way be given to a part of itself, not recognized as a letter 
cycle. We lay stress on the divine naming hereafter spoken of The question 
does not in the slightest aff^t the validity of Lewis' reasoning; but our view 
seems to ns to facilitate the reception of it, as we regard this common twotold 
use of the term Day, as the best illustration of it, and the tme starting-point in 
language, from whence to go on with it as deccriptive of all Time-Thought, 
with its ever widening and widening cycles. The germs of all our thinking on 
these subjects is in the volume. The unfolding and presenting of it is ours. So 
fir as it seems right to them, our readers should credit it to Lewis; so far as 
erroneous, attribute it to ns. 
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of the high latitudes, the soul inclines to its old naming, and 
speaks of the Day of the Pole. And there may be something 
here deeper than this. The Day is the earth's unit of Time- 
Its elementary ideas are carried through all the time cycles, 
and ail the natural cycles of the earth. But possibly the year 
may be the unit of a higher calendar. The instinctive wisdom 
of the soul may perchance so conceive of it. Its elementary 
ideas may run through Ionian cycles, of which all the time 
cycles of this planet, bound into one, make but one of the 
Years. 

Man's life on earth, though far more brief than some, is the 
highest and most complex of all the natural cycles. If, then, 
these ideas apply to this natural cycle, they will to all. Here 
is Time, and, of course, Cyclicity; here are the contrasted 
states ; and here the instinctive wisdom of the soul in naming, 
applies the term Day in a literal sense. That it is not more 
generally recognized as a literal sense of the word, that it is so 
generally taken as a figure of speech, is merely because man's 
circle of life is so seldom fully rounded out. It is broken, 
interrupted, and incomplete. But in thinking of the life of 
some very old person, where the wheel of Time brought round 
the second childhood, and the natural cycle was perfected, bring- 
ing up vividly the childhood in which it began, the soul, when 
viewing that life in its time aspects chiefly, instinctively thinks 
of it, and speaks of it, as a Day, whether it fully comprehends 
the process which results in this naming or not. 

It is an instinctive apprehension of the import of the term, 
which makes a man speak of an event as happening in his 
Day, which makes him feel that his life on earth is a true Day ; 
and the idea and the term may be carried through all the natu- 
ral cycles, when the soul is concerned with them chiefly in their 
time aspects. 

This one idea and this one term may go with the soul through 
all the time cycles of this planet, through all the time cycles be- 
fore it was a planet, if such there were, and through all the 
time cycles of all worlds. If, then, the world, in its time 
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n-pfcts, were to be described, and if there were a mind pliilo- 
fophlful onougli to comprehend them, or divinely quickened 
fur that puq)Ose, what would it call all the time cycles of this 
world, tliat is, what one common name would it give them? 
Kevelation suggested this inquiry to Lewis, and answered it. 
The name which the soul had given to the first, the simplest, 
the most common time cycle, its Seers, from beginning to end, 
give to all time cycles, whether of this world, or of all worlds ; 
and this in view of those elements in the terms which are com- 
mon to all world cycles of time. 

With your ideas of the term, now, suppose there was pic- 
tured before your mental vision, vast, completed Time, a 
cyclical period, of course; this would be simply Time with 
immense duration. Add to this the idea of conti*asted states ; 
and then such a period, whether of twelve hours, or twenty- 
four hours, or of twenty-four thousand years — what would you 
name it ? You would name it a Day. No other term could 
define it, Whether its contrasted states were made by the 
march of a blazing orb, or without one, the only name that can 
define the phenomenon, the only name that can convey your 
idea, is the name Day. And this, whether the contrasted states 
are made by Light, or by Light's counterpart ; by the reality of 
which Light is the image ; by Life, the soul of Light : or by 
both conjoined in one effect ; if so there be, in any way, or 
in every way, division of time and states contrasted, that phe- 
nomenon is a Day. And most certainly you would thus name 
it a Day, were this naming in harmony with the whole system 
of time-thought around you. 

Some such vision Moses beheld; and thus he named the 
sight. He named it philosophically — if any admire such a term 
in this connection. And none need wonde'r at tliis, who have 
any just idea of his wonderful mind, or of the power and depth 
of the thinking of his time. For think not that so great a 
man, doubtless the greatest in human history, lived in other 
than a great age. Moses is wonderful enough as he stands in 
dear historical light; but that idea would make him great 
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beyond the possibilities, because great against the laws, of 
humanity. And surely no one need wonder that he used lan- 
guage wisely, who conceives what Wisdom prompted him in its 
use. And if the vision were older than Moses, this idea may 
be applied to whomsoever beheld and recorded it; and the 
farther it was back in time, the nearer was it to the mysterious 
birth of speech. 

The Seer, you might think, in your geological wisdom, should 
have spoken of vast times, and then there would have been no 
difficulty. Let us appreciate at last his higher wisdom. It 
would not have conveyed his idea. Take your geological idea 
of vast time, and connect it with other related ideas, and you 
must use the term he used to express it. Creation, by the law 
of unity and harmony, must have formed a natural cycle ; if 
so, must have had two contrasted states, a lower and a higher; 
and if so, there must have been a Day in which Gk)d made the 
heavens and the earth, as Moses tells us. He tells us this 
great Day was made up of six days, the great Cycle, of six 
cycles ; and seeing now so much of his wisdom, it might be 
well to trust him as to this point. These cycles he also named 
Days. Thus only could he name them, if true to the philosophy 
of language. 

Thus he named them, and in accordance with his naming is 
the naming of all the great time thoughts, of all the great 
time cycles, by divinely inspired Seers. It is no isolated fact, 
then, but one &ct in a great system of thought. The break in 
the continuous transmission of these thoughts refers itself back 
to the chasm, not in this age bridged over, between the old 
Hebraic and the Christian mind, between the mind of the 
Orient and the Occident. Moses used the term, understanding 
its use ; and we, now for the first time taught, begin to under- 
stand his use of this language, and our ignorance. 

Now let us glance at some of the evidence in the narrative 
itself, going to prove that the elementary ideas which enter into 
the term Day, as they have been set forth, are traceable in this 
duration, styled by him a Day. He must have regarded the 
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last clement as variable ; for he speaks of sun-mcasored dura- 
tion, and duration not sun-measured, bj the same term, Daj. 
He regarded the element of Time as variable ; for to the great 
creative cycle as a wliole — and such from the narrative it could 
be shown to be — he gives the name Day, as well as to the cycles 
which composed it The idea of contrasted states is inwrought 
into his description, in connection with each of the six periods : 
" Evening was, morning was, Day one." No doubt this for- 
mula, so precise and repeated, was meant primarily to teach 
that the higher period was the subsequent in order. But it 
teaches the other idea also. And who will presume to say it 
was not designed to teach it for the very end of justifying his 
language? 

There is another passage which teaches the same idea, and 
it would seem it could have been introduced with no other in- 
tent: "And Grod called the light Day." In Scripture lan- 
guage, God*s calling or naming a thing is the giving to it those 
constituting laws which make it what it is, in distinction from 
everything else ; while man's naming is the recognition of those 
laws. This passage is to be considered in connection with 
the fact in the record, that the sun w^as not the cause of this 
light, that it was produced in some other way. It alone 
enables us then to know how it was called for and came. It 
came not as a flash of light, breaking suddenly out of the 
darkness, and vanishing as suddenly; it was not a fixed, 
steady, unchanging light, like the light of the new heavens in 
the Apocalypse, ever maintaining a meridian splendor : it came 
as Day. 

And here its importance would seem to justify the remark, 
though out of place, that the mention by Moses of the divine 
naming of the Earth and the Seas, understood in like manner, 
bears on his conception of the creative times. Being meant to 
teach that the Earth and the Ocean had the same constitulins: 
laws then as they had afterwards in his own time cycle, he 
must have had a conception of those creative periods as vast 
cycles. On the theory that they were solar days, twenty-four 
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Lours long, the remark would seem needless, and out of keep- 
ing with the grandeur of the record ; on the other, it was some- 
thing the Seer might well record. 

There is a propriety in giving to all cycles made by Nature 
and Time the name given to the first, as it is universal and 
striking, and as its elements enter into all. Though to some time 
cycles a distinctive name, as to the year, is given, this is where, 
other elements being taken into the account, the dissimilarities 
become more marked than the similarities ; but when it passes 
into greater cycles, not so strongly distinguished by peculiar 
characteristics, obscuring those of time, the soul cannot but 
ding to its first naming. It is only by this old name that it 
can re-present the phenomena to others. Hence in the Bible, 
great cycles, whether of this world, or of the worlds, are Days. 
Sometimes they have descriptive epithets, implying their vast- 
ness. In the same way Moses used the word. The harmonies 
of divine language required this. He marks the peculiarities 
of these periods, not by adjectives, as the Seers do, when refer- 
ring to great historic cycles, or to cycles greater still, but after 
the true manner of history, by particulars stated as to them, 
which, while deciding that they were truly Days, and leaving 
them truly Days, distinguish them into a class by themselves. 
The difficulty, then, with the Mosaic narrative has not arisen as 
Science would have it, but in a way just the opposite, from the 
wisdom of Moses, and from our ignorance. 

The early ages of the world never misunderstood him, as 
the latest age has done; and some tradition of this thought 
lingered among the Fathers, till at length its light went out 
in the darkness. But throughout the ancient Hebraic writings 
there are traces of the Mosaic thought — and it is the same 
thought with that of Geology — that there were vast periods 
in the world's creative history ; and there are more or less 
traces of it in the thought of all the ancient mind ; and in both, 
traces of ideas on Time strikingly in harmony with it. Lewis 
has re-discovered the Time-Thought of the primeval ages. He 
has shown that the idea of worlds on worlds of time, was as 
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familiar to them, as the idea of worlds on worlds in space is to 
us ; that it would not have been in keeping with their time 
ideas, had the seers of Israel limited their conceptions of the 
periods of creation to days of twenty-four hours ; and he proves 
from their thoughts and language, when they go back and recall 
the birth and growth of the world, that they did not so under- 
stand the Mosaic record. This discussion of the Time-Thought 
of the ancients upholds, confirms, and establishes the validity 
of all his other reasonings. As thus upheld, all the previous 
invest^ations in the volume reoeive decisive force. 
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CHAPTER II. 

But what reader ever did glean, or could by any possi- 
bility glean, the least idea, intimation, or hint, of any of these 
things jfrom Professor Dana's criti^sm on " The Six Days of 
Creation ? " Since that volume was published, Lewis has 
frankly said, that he had " looked with anxiety to the examina- 
tion of other biblical scholars in respect to the reasonings about 
the great time-words, so strangely used in the ancient Shemitio 
dialects, and the interpretation given them. Here was th^ 
foundation of all the other arguments. Here, it was thought, was 
found that peculiar feature in the ancient thinking, which re* 
lieved all the other interpretations from the forced, or the mere 
possible aspect." Lewis says, this is " the great question, which 
is the hinge of the whole discussion, What is the fair interpre-» 
tation of the word Day, as it stands in a very ancient record, 
dealing in very extraordinary ideas, and expressed in very 
remarkable language ? This inquiry pervades the book ; every- 
thing is subservient to tliis issue ; all seemingly divergent dis- 
cussions grow out of it, return to it, and terminate in it." Thus 
the author. On the other hand, thus the critic: '< Between 
the fourth and fifth days a discussion again comes in on the 
word Day, and on time, and on the uses of the sun, which it is 
here unnecessary to consider." On searching through the crit- 
icism, it is found the " again " is deceptive, the "** here " delu- 
sive ! This sentence is its only allusion to the soul of the 
volume it professes to review ! * 

1 ProC D.'s firet critique was published Jannaiy 1856. Subsequently he con- 
tinned his criticisms. In a third article, a year and a half after the first, he 
mllodee, in a note of flye lines, to the discussion of the word Day in the volume, 
• M ^ wcothy of attentiye consideration/* 

3 
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Another fact is connected with this. Lewis groups together 
the ideas suggested by the creation of the animal and the veg- 
etiible races under the Fifth Day. The critic wonders at this, 
" in a work exegetical, profound," " offered as a contribution to 
biblical literature,'' etc etc«, and even asks ^ Can we be satis- 
fied that the word of God has been sufficiently studied and 
apprehended, when not even a mention of the creation of quad- 
rupeds is introduced into the chapter on the Sixth Day?" 
Lewis, bringing to bear his philological and analytical powers 
upon the record of the creation of vegetables and animals, 
discloses in it remarkable truths, bearing on the duration 
Moses intended by the term Day. The terms in different 
parts of the record are similar, but are most explicit when the 
fifth day's work is describei At that time, therefore, he 
stated what he had to say, " preferring economy of reasoning 
to any useless affectation of chronological order." His reader 
is foretold of this, and reminded of it His course, and his 
reasons for it, are set forth in the proper places. The charge, 
then, which intimates that the author did not know what even 
children ought to know, could not have been made by one who 
heeded the statements or the plan of the work. 

The critic not only discards the main design, but also a 
subordinate one, important in itself, and in its relations to the 
main design. The book opens with three chapters on Phe- 
nomenal Language. These give a philosophical exposition of 
the language of inspiration on natural subjects. Old as the 
topic forced on the mind of Christendom by the theories of 
Copernicus is, it was never so well thought out before. These 
chapters adjust a perplexing subject, never before adjusted and 
disposed of. -This exposition of scriptural language on natural 
subjects is the finest piece of thinking ever wrought out on that 
topic, the perfecting of all the previous right thinking upon it. 
It often happens that the thought, in the main the right thought * 
of former generations, needs to be wrought out, and placed on 
an immovable base. To do this, there is required a mind capa- 
ble of giving a brief, clear, and just presentment of compre- 
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hensive and difficult truth. The fact that a truth is partially 
well apprehended, often hinders it from being fully compre- 
hended ; for lesser minds are content to take it as it was given 
to them, and so to hand it down to others. Thus, a half- 
wrought shape it stands, waiting the eye, the thought, the touch 
of Phidias. 

For these chapters, the volume is invaluable to every 
scholar, and especially to every divine ; but, whatever their 
worth, they are indispensable to all that follows in the volume. 
Lewis points this out. On phenomenal language he '' must be 
allowed to dwell;'' his "ideas on it are vital to the whole 
discussion." Yet the critic gives no hint of these noble chap- 
ters, preliminary to all the reasoning of the volume. 

At this point, we turn from the substance of this criticism 
to its style. It is supercilious.^ A very few words, which, 
detached from their context, seem otherwise, really form no 



1 This is too faint a term. We like not to seem to make more public what the 
critic has said; but can it be more public? On seeing it, no one can deny a reply 
to it should be made ; and it has met us too often to doubt of this. He is reckless* 
He opens with twelve pages, which " are trite, and would beoutofplace,"*. «., 
below the intelligence of his readers, ^^ were it not for lamentable ignorance, of 
which ,the book at the head of his article is an example." This style is kept up 
for two years, and for one hundred and sixty pages. Of the study of nature his 
author " is ili-prepared to be a self-appointed judge." " He knows nothing of 
the depths of truth in God's works." " He has a limited comprehension of the 
Sacred Record " — "a negligent way of following it." His tone is " not at all 
good-natured " — " arrogant '* — " unmannerly." His " unworthy spirit is due 
to prejudice and ignorance." " His mind is unfit for research." A meaning is 
pat on a clause, such as no one else ever put on it, and then it is said, *^ This is not 
in any way or sense true." And things similar to this are done many times. 
^ On almost every page God's works are treated as if the Creator were some ill- 
natured Genius." " His volume is plainly hostile to man's best interests." " He 
has done a lasting injury to the cause of the Bible." ** His writings are calcu- 
lated to do valiant service for the Evil One." His " crude speculations " are 
•' miserable,'* " degraded," " degrading." He is ** a subject meriting a psycho- 
logical examination." Prof D. exhausts the dictionary of words of reproach, 
and seems to revel in so doing; returning to the same invectives again and again, 
as if he never would have done. Yet he says, " Temptations to remark and criti- 
cism follow one all through the pages of this work. There is so much to com- 
plain of, we have had to cull sparingly, not to run to a tedious length." If he 
does not think his papers long, he should have lived in the long geological 
periods, and have had for his auditors the ugly, waddling monsters of the ante- 
hanum world. 
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exception to the general manner. This is in painfully bad 
taste, and it betrays the critic into unfairness. One illustra- 
tion is cited here, though not full or very decisive, as to his 
manner, as showing how unfounded are the impressions made 
on those who read the criticism only. It is the calling the 
reading adopted by the author for the third yerse of the elev- 
enth of Hebrews, " a liberty taken with the Greek text." Let 
this expression be weighed, and then read, what it hardly seems 
the critic could have read, his author^s statement of merely 
the " external evidence " for his reading : ** Under this head 
we may cite the exact concurrence of the Latin Vulgate, and 
the old Peschito, or Syriac version. The Arabic version fol- 
lows them ; but, being of a later date, is not therefore of so 
high authority, although still more ancient, than any extant 
Greek manuscript. We venture to say that the proof, drawn 
even from a large number of these, is outweighed by this joint 
testimony of the two oldest versions of the New Testament. 
Any number of manuscripts may have been copied out one 
from the other ; but it would be exceedingly difficult to explain 
how both these earliest translations give precisely the same 
rendering, unless there had been that in the then conunon read- 
ing of the Greek text which fully warranted it The reader who 
will take the pains to examine other varying passages, in 
which these two old versions concur, and to observe how uni- 
formly their joint testimony is supported by the internal evi- 
dence, will see ample reason for the deference we pay to them 
as the best proof of a genuine, ancient reading. In both the 
Sjriac and the Vulgate, the sense is dear and precisely simi- 
lar : * So that the things that are seen were made from things 
that are unseen,' — ut ex invisihilihus visihilia fierent. What 
adds great weight to this rendering is the fact, that it is sus- 
tained by the Greek commentators generally ; by Erasmus, 
Grotius, and other distinguished scholars of former centuries ; 
and by Tholuck, Olshausen, Ebrard, and others of the most 
modem period." 

The impression which the critic labors to give, that his 
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aathor had not studied the record, needs no correction with 
those acquainted with the writings of Lewis; and with all 
other candid persons it may suffice, on this point, to make these 
citations. Lewis says : " It is several years since we sat down 
to study this question." These earlier investigations seem to 
have been without any design of writing a book. Of the 
studies given to the volume, the preface says : " The chief study 
of two years has been devoted to it. Every part of the Bible 
having any reference to Creation has been carefully examined, 
not only in the Hebrew, but in the three oldest versions. 
Importance has been attached to these, not so much in the light 
of critical helps, as for their furnishing the best medium through 
which to study the conceptions, that ever accompanied certain 
words in the ancient mind. Let any one carefully observe the 
force of the plural forms and world senses of the great time- 
words in the Syriac, Septuagint, and Vulgate versions, as well 
as in the Jewish Targums, and he will need no other argu- 
ment to convince him that the author has not overstated the 
aid they truly afford in the discussion of the question. For a 
similar reason he has resorted to the Apocryphal Books, to the 
Koran, to whatever fragments he could find of the Samaritan, 
or of the Coptic, as evidence of thd old Egyptian. In search 
of the same idea, too, he has gone to the remains of the Gothic 
translation of Ulfilas, as the oldest version in a language near- 
est related to our own." 

8* 
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CHAPTER III. 

The critic overlooks the grand aims of the book, and gives 
the impression it has aims which it has not Thus circular in 
error the critique grows, and in twice nine months, it becomes 
round as the moon. 

Professor Dana would give the impression that the design 
of the book is to abuse science and scientific men ; or, in his 
dialect, '' truth and truthful men." The structure of his articles 
is evidence of this. The first opens with twelve pages on 
science, which, as he says, '^ are trite ; " the second with twelve 
similar pages on science, and on the religiousness of savans. 
He is angry at the abuse of science which he imagines in the 
book. His wrath makes him long. And by a long process, the 
notion is impressed on the reader's sensorium, left void of the 
true idea of the book, that its aim is to reprobate science and 
scientific men. 

He says, Lewis "reprobates science in its foundation and 
essence, and all who dare to believe " — the reader would natu- 
rally fill out the blank with, in God, or, in Christianity, but the 
scroll runs thus, " all who dare to believe — very much indeed 
in the spirit of the cardinals who condemned Galileo." The 
sense given to "believe" can now be conjectured; but why 
the savan needs a daring heart, unless about to descend into 
the limbo of necromancy, it were hard to telL He says, " On 
almost every page we found the study of nature contemned." 
And again : His " sneers at science " " commence on the first 
page, and stream out, as from a bitter fountain, all through 
the volume." And as a striking end to his paper, he indicts 
the book as " largely infidel," because of imaginary scientific 
heresies. 
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Here is the title of the volume : " The Six Days of Crea- 
tion ; or, the Scriptural Cosmology, with the ancient Idea of 
a Plurality of Time-Worlds, in distinction from Worlds in 
Space," Here its first sentence : " The leading design of the 
following work is to set forth the biblical idea of creation, 
philologicaUy ascertained; or creation cu revealed.** Our 
readers exclaim, it is hard to believe a book with such a 
title ; such an avowed design, should have the design imputed 
to it Our reader's idea would be confirmed by the titles of 
its sections. These make the charge incredible. And all in 
the book about science and scientific men, printed consecu- 
tively, would not make thirty-five pages. This simple answer 
is enough, in the main, for such an accusation. But the counts 
in the indictment ought to be plead to, one by one. 

The indictment charges that the book is "largely infidel;" 
infidel through its denunciations of " truth and truthful men," 
terms here meaning science and scientific men; "infidel 
through its teaching that error is the unavoidable end of 
science ; " " infidel through its theory of nature, and its de- 
graded and degrading development theory." 

The indictment should have been preferred before it was 
argued. In Conmion Law it is the right of the accused to hear 
his indictment at the beginning of his trial ; for the crime, as 
charged, may appear impossible or absurd. Such is the case 
here. What means the word " infidel " in such an indictment 
as this ? Was ever a man in Christendom called " infidd " 
because he did not believe in science ? Dr. Johnson defines an 
infidel as " one who rejects Christianity." That meaning fits 
to nothing here. 

In Common Law it is the. right of the accused to have his 
indictment in the common tongue ; and if this indictment be 
in English, it charges an impossible crime, or else a new Re- 
ligion has come. We have lived out of the great world of 
late, and would inquire if the Doctors of the Sorbonne have 
decided Science to be a Religion, or any such part of the 
Christian religion, that if a man believe not science he shall be 
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** infidel f" Be this as it may, in English the word infidel is a 
word of awful meaning ; hut the prosecutor uses it so readily, 
for such slight, imaginary cause, that surely he does not mean 
anything had hy it 

If, indeed, a new reUgion has come, a plea might he put 
in to the jurisdiction. It might he inquired hy what Cardinals 
Dr. Dana has heen empowered to print a huU anathematizing 
a man as an ^' infidel,'' for not believing each and every scien- 
tific speculation, theory, or fact, as he believes it, or thinks he 
believes it. 

But, though ill informed as to the new religion, and the 
modes of procedure in its ecclesiastical courts, relying on the 
merits of the case, we plead to the count, which charges that 
the book, teaching *' error is the unavoidable end of science,** 
'^ reprobates science in its foundation and essence ; ** and pre- 
sent, without a word explanatory of its intent or meaning, a 
note which, in a condensed, illustrative form, sums up the rea- 
soning of the volume on the matter of science. This ought 
to be presented, for the prosecutor dtes it, calls it '^an exhibi- 
tion of the depth of his author's philosophy," and exclaims 
after it " then knowledge is not knowledge," etc etc 

" Let X represent the remote initial energy, let P represent 
the ultimate Phenomenon, or last appearance to the senses, and 
p, with its functions, the intermediate causalities. The formula, 
or series, would then stand thus : 

P pi p« p8 p* p* p« X. 

Here, each intermediate term, though apparently causative of 
the one that follows, is really itself a Phenomenon ; that is, a 
manifestation of the preceding, and so on. The n**^ term is 
ever at a remote distance from X, and only stands for the cau- 
sal energy, as long as no one is discovered behind it. The 
mind, a priori, divines causalities as standing behind all mani- 
festations ; science goes to work and discovers them, but only 
to become in this manner phenomenal in their turn. The ini- 
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tial energy X is in itself ineffable, and is only named from some 
of its phenomena or manifestations. In taking, however, for 
such naming, any but the ultimate P, we run the risk of its being 
superseded, on equally good grounds, by some other, whilst in 
every case there is an endorsement of it as a scientific finality. 
Nothing, therefore, is gained in one way, whilst much is lost in 
another. Once depart from the ultimate or most outward 
manifestation, and there is no catholic name the same for all 
men and for all ages. Making an application of such views to 
science generally, we might say that the n*^ terms, at the pres- 
ent stage of discovery, are to be found in such words as gram- 
tatton, magnetisniy chrystaUization^ elasticity^ etc These do 
yet stand for energies, or causalities, because there has not 
yet been discovered that still more remote energy of which 
they are manifestations, and which, when discovered, will con- 
vert them all into phenomena, that is, make them appear. 
When this is done, then instead of being simply voovfieua, or 
notions of the mind, they become ffxuvofieva ; in other words, 
they come out, and take their places ^ among the things that 
are seen,* whether by the eye or the telescope, or which are 
80 known that their movements and dispositions can be con- 
ceived, or represented to the imaging faculty of the mind." 

On this note the critic says, " hence knowledge is not knowl- 
edge ; since science is necessarily finite and cannot reach 
nearer to X than p°, ergo, not only its present laws, but all the 
future may develop, are ephemeral, fated to the last one, or all 
but the last, to become phenomena in the progress of learning ; 
one chamel house for the whole, ^cycles,' * epicycles,' 'mag- 
netisms,' * gravities,' etc., — a hopeless prospect ahead for 
those who reason from or about nature," as if his author sup- 
posed no scientific knowledge possible or lasting. And of 
ideas similar to those in the note, he says ; " the least we can 
say is, that in his ignorance of science he is not aware that 
there are any stable laws." 

His error grows out of a misconception of the word phenom- 
enal, used by the author to express a high, permanent reality, 
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but which seems to the critic used to mean something unreal, de« 
ceptive, ap|)aritionaL This blunder leads him into such strange 
statements as this, — "in his P. p^ p*- p** p*- . . . p"* . . . X, 
representing error succeeding to error as a necessary result of 
research, — he evidently aims to shake down the whole fabric 
of science.'* This is amusing ; and more amusing still, his evi- 
dent fear that he wilL He cannot help feeling there is truth 
in this formula ; and, fearing the dreaded consequence may fol- 
low the detested premises, in his excited mood he writes thus : 
" Is it true, that the human mind is so made, or so adapted to 
nature, that it can attain only to false theories or laws ? or, as 
regards profounder causes, that the progress of study is tending 
not, as science claims, to an elimination of error, and a clear- 
ing away of doubts, but as Professor Lewis holds, to deeper 
and deeper errors in endless succession? that the Systema 
Naturae, which science believes she is bringing out to view, is 
only a rickety structure, ever tumbling to pieces ? that there is 
no foundation for full faith in the teachings of nature, or the 
deductions of the human mind therefrom ? If such be actually 
the end of man's contemplations of the works of his Maker, he 
would be forced in just indignation to write FALSE over the 
whole face of nature, and to replace the word GOD with that 
of DEMON ! " 

The author could not have imagined such misapprehension 
of his ideas and language ; or, if he had imagined it in some 
isolated instance, it would have been ridiculous to have made 
the regularity of nature, or the stability of its laws, the subjects 
of formal affirmations. They are truths, which the soul 
awakens to a certain knowledge of, when brought into intel- 
ligent relations with the universe ; as she does to another a 
priori idea, without which, as their corrective and limitation, 
they would be erroneous, that all, that is natural, hath its cycle 
of duration. Still, it is curious, with the critic's pages beneath 
the eye, to mark how these truths are taken for granted by 
the author, as in this sentence : " There is nothing accidental 
in language. It has its laws, as sure as those of chemistry, or 
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geology." Or, in this, as to outward phenomena which con- 
stitute a great part of the domain of natural science, — " they 
are the same for all ages and all men — never varying — but, 
as uniform as Gx)d has made the laws of the human senses, to 
which they are addressed." Or, in this, " The only idea we 
have of nature is, that of a regular, constant flow of cause and 
effect, governed by established laws, operating uniformly, or 
in the same manner under the same circumstances, and with the 
same accompaniments." 

What is said on Science, in the " Six Days of Creation " is 
necessary to the exposition of the philosophical basis of the 
language of Scripture, on natural subjects. The key to it is in 
the chapters on Phenomenal language. These give the reasons 
why Scripture, in describing natural objects, uses common in 
preference to scientific language. Their leading idea, the idea 
out of which the silly charge that the book is infidel, in part, 
springs, an idea, which before the critic printed his lucubra- 
tions, we should have said any man would on the inspection of 
it have pronounced correct, is, that all, which science can take 
cognizance of, are certain appearances, which represent pow- 
ers lying behind them, as it were. The outward appearances 
in nature may sometimes be passed behind, as it were, and 
man may seem to stand face to face with the power ; yet that 
seeming power is still but an appearance, which represents a 
more occult power. It follows that the language of science 
must be varying ; for, although the more outward appearances 
or facts may remain unaffected by the new disclosures as to 
their proximate cause, the new conceptions as to the cause will 
influence the language which describes them. In these ideas 
there seems nothing derogatory to science to one who has a just 
comprehension of the aims and limitations of science. Nor is 
there anything in the author's presentation of them, which will 
be seriously objected to even by the most sensitive of the sci- 
entific hierarchy, who will take the pains to look and see the 
reasons why they are presented at all. 

It is true, that the language of the volume is in cutting con- 
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trast to that boasting in which Bome savans love to indulge 
about natural science, extolling it to a rank not only above 
higher and more difficult sciences ; not only equal to that ever- 
lasting moral science whose truths are discernible by man, but 
profanely styling it a Revelation, and so hinting at its truths 
approximating in some degree in worth, to Verities which 
would be ineffable, would be unimaginable by men or by 
angels, had not God revealed them to archangels as well as to 
the children of the dust, through the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, and from the lips of his Eternal Son. But the author's 
defence here rests not alone on a proper feeling of antagonism 
against these profane babblings ; but on the irrefutable truth 
of propositions by him advanced, and the fact that it was his 
duty to advance them in the place that he did. ' 

He was called upon to advance them, in showing why inspi* 
ration uses the language descriptive of those outward appear* 
ances, which are the same to the learned and to the unlearned, 
and which can be described in language never obsolete, in the 
common speech of humanity, which describes objects, as they 
appear to the senses ; and in showing why it does not use the 
language of men's conceptions of occult causes, a language 
more or less imperfect, and which varies from age to age. He 
vindicates — when in all the earth such a vindication was 
needed — the language of God. For this transcendent pur- 
pose, and not to upbraid science with its necessary limitations, 
or its inaccuracies of language, growing out of them ; far less 
to impeach the reality, or to deny the worth of scientific know- 
ledge, Lewis brings out the element of error and change, which 
inheres in all scientific knowledge. 

The critic doubly errs, seeing not his author's design ; and 
imagining a design, he has not. Hence, he seems to him, as 
he elegantly says, " slashing away at science ; " and, losing 
reason at the sight, the critic thinks he is " placing in antago- 
nism God's word, and his wprks ; " and he falls into a darkness 
of horror, fearing lest " the youth of our land," " shall scout the 
former," — Lewis evidently seeming to Dana, notwithstanding 
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his long-drawn depreciation, one strong to rule the thoughts of 
men. 

There is a point, taken in this part of the criticism, touching 
upon which the critic is troubled. He cannot endure the hint, 
that gravities may go the way of vortices and epicycles. He 
^ hardly knows to what to refer the blindness that cannot see 
the wide gulf between " them. But what does any one know 
of gravitation ? It is not even a name ; it is the symbol of — 
we know not what ; it is the veil of our ignorance ; the sign of 
the unknown, behind a known fact." So the old terms, to which 
this is Hkened, were conventional symbols of ancient ignorance, 
as this magical, this all-explaining, this almost hallowed word, 
is of modem ignorance. Could man seize hold of that un- 
known, thus symbolized, so as to conceive of it, that is, so as to 
be able to picture it to the sense, still he would have to call in 
some other fluid, or force, or what not, farther behind in the 
arcana of nature, as the ground or cause of that which before 
was believed, and which now appears, to be ; and so again, as 
before, there would be a word for the fool, and a mystery for 
the wise. 

If it be said, this touches not the* Newtonian formula, how- 
ever knowledge be enlarged, that must remain ; it is answered, 
it passes all prescience to foresee, how far the discovery of a 
cause may change ideas as to its effect, and may change lan- 
guage. But it is consistent with all the author s language ; it 
forms one of his more important positions, that outward phe- 
nomena — and this, that bodies near the earth tend towards its 
centre with determinable accelerating velocity, is one — are as 
stable and abiding as man and his dwelling-place. Yet, as 
what is hinted in the book as to gravitation, though referring 
to notions as to the cause of certain facts, and not to the facts 
themselves, has drawn forth such reproach, as by it his critic 
would especially justify saying, that, the author " in his igno- 
rance of science, was not aware there were any stable laws," 
we cite ifrom an Address before the British Association for the 
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Advancement of Science, delivered by its President, Professor 
Owen, Sept. 22, 1858 : 

Si)eaking of the Philosophise Naturalis Principia Matemat- 
ica of Newton, he asks, ^ Has time in any way affected the 
great result of that masterpiece of human intellect? There 
are signs, that even Newton's axiom is not exempt from the 
restless law of progress. The mode of expressing the law of 
gravitation, as being ' in the inverse proportion of the square 
of the distances,' involves the idea that the force emanating 
from or exercised by the sun must become more feeble in pro- 
portion to the increased spherical surface over which it is 
diffused. So indeed it was expressly understood by Halley. 
Professor Whewell, the ablest historian of natural science, 
has remarked, that future discoveries may make gravitation a 
case of some wider law, and may disclose something of the 
mode in which it operates.' The difficulty, indeed, of conceiv- 
ing of force acting through nothing from body to body, has of 
late made itself felt and more especially since Meyer, of Heil* 
bronn, first clearly expressed the principle of the ' conservation 
of force,* Newton, though apprehending the necessity of a 
medium, by which the force of gravitation should be conveyed 
from one^ body to another, yet appears not to have possessed 
such an idea of the uncreatibility and indestructibility of force, 
as that which, now possessed by minds of the highest order, 
seems to some of them to be incompatible with the terms in 
which Newton enunciated his great law, viz., of matter at- 
tracting matter with a force, which varies inversely as the 
square of the distance/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The indictment charges, the book is infidel, ^^ because it 
denounces truthful men/' meaning scientific men. When this 
was read, bur copy of the book had been presented to a learned 
divine, and days elapsed before another could be procured. 
Wondering, meanwhUe, that nothing of the sort was remem- 
bered, yet from the tenor of the prosecutor's argument, not 
doubting that somewhere the book discussed the fact, that only 
a minority of the scientific class, as of every other, are follow- 
ers of the NazarenCy an argument was written out, proving the 
book no more infidel for this, than Paul's epistle is infidel, for 
laying it down, as a law of the kingdom of the Nazarerie^ that 
into it " not many wise men are called." The volume came ; 
the argument was laid aside. Curiosity gave place to amaze- 
ment. The volume, searched, was found not to give a pretence, 
even, for this charge. It could not have been conjectured 
whence it arose, had not the prosecutor referred to this sen- 
tence, which he does not quote. " The ultimate fact or power 
is tneffoMej and to a higher science in some latter-day of eter- 
nity, the language of our books may actually appear as child- 
like, as erroneous, as that of Moses and Job does to a savan 
of the nineteenth century." How grand this idea ! How true ! 
And this is construed into an attack upon the religiousness 
of science, of so grave a character, that for it the inquisitor 
anathematizes the volume as infidel, outraging English lan- 
guage, and English fairness. 

It may be doubted, whether the thought which worries the 
critic is in the-sentence at all. The man of science, from 
his stand-point of science, in his scientific mood, may look on 
the language of Moses and Job, as he looks on the common 
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|)h<*nomenal language of mankind, as childlike and erroneous, 
without questioning its propriety, usefulness, or truth, as seen 
from another |)oint of view. It does not appear, that more 
than this was in the mind of the writer ; and more than this is 
not likely to be in the reader's mind filled with the thought, of 
which this sentence is but a drop, that swells the full, onflowing 
river. 

At most this is only an unqualified clause, such as may be 
found in all writers (especially where it is not the leading 
idea of the sentence, which requires to be qualified) and which 
cannot be avoided without wearisome and useless prolixity. If 
any general truth may be stated in unlimited form, that may 
be which, at the utmost, is but hinted at in the sentence. It 
seems to indicate an ignorance of the laws laid down in the 
beginning, for the development of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
when one seems to deny any part of the truth, that skepti- 
cism has characterized the science of the world, and must, until 
the kingdoms of the world become the kingdoms of Christ 
Neander well said of Ilim : '' He described the future effects 
of the truth, which he revealed in a way which no man could 
comprehend at the time, and which centuries of history have 
only been contributing to illustrate. Facts, which it required 
the course of ages to make clear, lay open to his eye ; and his- 
tory has both explained and verified the laws which he pointed 
out for the progress of his kingdom." The Founder of the 
kingdom of heaven declared, in that general manner which 
suggests its own limitations, that its mysteries were hidden 
from the wise, and instructed his apostle to make known, that 
into it few of the wise are called. The ages, as they roll, attest 
unto Him. The law, as by Him uttered, eighteen centuries 
ago, and the fact, as it has been, is now, and shall be, agree. 

The fact is an admitted fact. Take this sentence from the 
golden-mouthed author of " Nature and the Supernatural," — 
who, luckily, need dread no Danaan interdict, no stigma of 
infidel branded on his book, because he enjoys the immunities 
of Connecticut : — " From the first moment, or birthtime, of 
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modem science, — if we could fix the moment, — it .has been 
clear that Christianity must ultimately come into a grand issue 
of life and death with it, or with the tendencies embodied in 
its progress ; from the time of Galileo and Newton's discoveries 
down to the present moment of discovery and research in geo- 
logical science, we have seen, on the side of science, multitudes, 
especially of the mere dilletanti, boasting almost every month 
Bome discovery that was to make a fatal breach upon revealed 
religion." And according to the rule applied to Lewis, what 
term of reproach shall be applied to this author ? 

Or take this from a sermon of Professor Phelps, of Ando- 
ver. "Assaults upon the Bible have been characteristic of 
every period of scientific awakening in the learned world. 
There is something formidable, indeed, at first, in the apparent 
conspiracy of the sciences against any recognition of a revealed 
theology. Now by astronomy, and then by geology ; on the 
one side by archaeology, and on the other by ethnography; 
here by philology, and there by comparative anatomy, the 
Scriptures have been summoned to surrender this chapter and 
that of their histories, this narrative and that of their biogra- 
phies, and this one and that of their doctrines, till scarcely a 
page remains across which the wisdom of the ages has not 
drawn its mark of erasure." Compare this with the two lines 
from Lewis, and if Lewis' book is to be called infidel because 
of those two lines ; by what term of warning will you brand 
this sermon, and the Bibliotheca Sacra, which published it? 

It is monstrous to call any book infidel for what at most is 
merely implied ; still more so where the implication is a doubt- 
ful one ; and more so still where the sentence, if regarded as 
containing a general implication whose qualification common 
sense supplies, is unobjectionable : and if this be so of any book, 
far more of a book breathing the childlike trust, the reveren- 
tial awe, and wonder of the seers of the primeval ages. An- 
other count charges the book with teaching " a degrading and 
degraded development theory." This charge is brought in on 
all occasions. It might be refuted by three lines, but it is 
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necosisarr to con»ider it minutelj, because it is most persist- 
ently alleged. 

The volume, interpreting the record of the creation of the 
vegetable and animal races in its onlj possible sense teaches, 
that when the omnific Word went forth creating them, its 
power was so exerted upon the earth and through the earth, 
that, in the germination of plants and the birth of animals, the 
earth was made to exert a causative power, which was an 
essential link of the chain of causation then originated. The 
cimpter following, on Man's creation, opens thus: ^In what 
has been previously said of the growth of plants, and even of 
animals, from the earth, it has probably suggested itself to the 
reader's mind, tliat the writer is on dangerous ground ; or, at 
all events, pursuing a train of argument and interpretation 
which, if not well guarded, may lead to some unwelcome con- 
clusions. Carry out this view, it may be said, and we may 
make man also a product of natural law, divinely vivified, it 
may be, but still in some way a development, a growth out 
of the earth or elements. But here, again we say, keep to the 
only knowledge of the matter, or the only means of knowledge 
we have or ever can have. Keep to the record God has given 
us. Had this taught us plainly in respect to man, as we think 
it has in respect to the plants, and at least some of the inferior 
animals, that his body, or even his sentient animal life had 
been a natural growth developed from preceding organisms, by 
a supernatural quickening indeed, yet acting upon and through 
a former nature, we should have had no difficulty in believing 
it." Is it credible that a chapter thus opening should teach 
the development theory as the critic would have men believe ? 
The author says, that had certain things been revealed, he 
could have believed them ; who does not see this implies he 
does not think they are revealed ; and that he wished his 
readers to see that no dread of the theory, different from that 
truth he finds revealed, had warped his interpretation ? 

The author then honestly goes on to state, that the devel- 
opment theory cannot be refuted by the words he " made," or 
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he " created." " To such a supposition, too, if confirmed from 
other sources of argument, or other evidence of interpretation, 
we should find nothing repugnant in the words, he ' made,' or 
he * created,' as we have previously explained them. They are 
only general modes of expressing the fact of the divine pro- 
duction, whether such production he direct or through media." 
This fair arguing seems to he in part answerable for the critic's 
delusion. 

The author, intimating his opinion from afar, securing the 
confidence of his readers, conducts the argument well for the 
purpose of winning their assent, when he points out wherein 
the creation of the animal races and of man difier. He finds 
two difierences: first, the former "are spoken of generically 
as races," while God made, not men, not races, but two individ- 
uals ; second, " He made them in his own image." In this 
part of his argument, all he contends for is, " that the origin of 
man, as man, was special and peculiar ; by this tneaning his 
distinctive humanity, as separate from all, that he has in com- 
mon with the lower animals." He thinks his position is estab- 
lished ; and then, still taking some pams to show he is not 
biased by hostility to a different theory (springing, perhaps, 
out of the fact, that some years since he had assailed it else- 
where), he gives this as his opinion as to the material organi- 
zation of man. The Bible " seems to imply an immediate 
formation even of the material nature, as though man were 
altogether a new thing^ whoUy severed from aU physical connec- 
tion with any previous states of being.** This is decided, but 
he does not dogmatize. This helps to betray his critic into 
misapprehension. Had he been trained to the law, like his 
author, he would have appreciated his style. For when the 
advocate, interpreting some old decision, says it seem^ to liim 
to mean thus and so, the judge understands this to be his opin- 
ion, the best he could form with study and care, and recog- 
nizing in it a sense of the fallibility of the human intellect, and 
a deference to the authority, he none the less entertains it, 
both as a decided and as a weighty opinion, because modestly 
expressed. 
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Ilad the Record ended here, no one should have mistaken 
this opinion. But it proceeds; and in what is revealed of 
the creation of Woman, the author finds that which compels a 
higher tone, and says, " Tlie whole language here seems to neces- 
sitate the idea not only of a supernatural spirituality, hut of a 
sudden and preternatural formation of the material organism. 
Jf we are shut up to this view,** this can have onlj this force : 
if the view taken of this language be, as it seems to me, the 
only view that can be taken — or as a writer, using a less be- 
coming style, would have said, since we are shut up to this 
view, — " then was Man widely distinguished from the brute 
creation in the origin of his lower, a* well a* that of his higher 
being,** This is the conclusion with which the discussion of 
the creation of the body of Man ends ; intimated from afar in 
its opening ; on towards which its reasoning guardedly, hon- 
estly, and perseveringly sweeps ; the ultimate conclusion no 
more to be called in question ; and the wit of man may be 
defied to set forth this conclusion in terms more clearly 
opposed to the idea the critic would fasten on the book. 

In a formal summing up of what he calls '^ prominent points" 
of his author, the critic charges him with teaching ^that 
mother earth brings forth through her parturitive powers, man, 
so far as his physical nature goes." The reader will not attrib- 
ute to Lewis the tautology of the phrase "physical nature." 
It is no more his than the idea charged. The earth was part 
of the chain of causation, which Gk)d saw fit to originate and 
establish in the production of the vegetable and animal races ; 
but Lewis denies it was through this the body of man was pro- 
duced. As has been seen, this is one of his elaborately estab- 
lished propositions. Lewis also holds that the making of the 
frame of man out of earth must have been a making according 
to the laws of that material, or else " it would be utterly impos- 
sible to discover any reason or meaning in the process." The 
two propositions are distinct, and by no means contradictory. 
The line between them is sharply and carefully drawn, still the 
critic charged his author with teaching that the earth brought 
forth the frame of man. 
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In reply to tbis charge, the author, in a letter, then stated 
that the book "taught the direct contrary. ^^ He referred to 
the remark, that had the Scripture taught it, he could have 
believed it ; and with this connected the passages cited, and 
also this decisive sentence, t— which, referring to the very doc- 
trine afterwards imputed to him, he had written, with super- 
abundant caution — " We do not say the Bible teaches this ; 
we do not think any one would he warranted in putting such an 
interpretation upon it ; " and having cited this, he says, " could 
J use language more explicit?" 

Whatever course a man might take who had charged an 
author with teaching the direct contrary of what he did teach, 
he could not take a worse course than this critic. He says 
" the quotations he himself makes from his scriptural cosmol- 
ogy leave the reader's mind in a quandary as to the actual 
opinions held, the assertions looking one way, and the quota- 
tions another." The letter states that the book does not inter- 
pret^ the Bible as teaching that the frame of man is a growth 
from the earth; this is its assertion, and this is its quotation 
from, the book as to the same point, " we do not think the Bible 
teaches this," These are identical statements. And this from 
the critic is even still worse. " Prof. Lewis would now have 
us to understand that all his development theory was an if 
in his work. There is much virtue in an if, and some con- 
venience." 

"We relieve this discussion by this neat argumentative satire 
from Lewis, who, tired with being charged with teaching what 
he never taught, never believed, and has refuted, thus turns on 
his assailant: "If he does not find the man in the fish, he 
certainly finds the fish in the man, the mammalia in the man, 
the monkey in the man, the whole caravan of the lower anima- 
tion in this single, all-containing homo. If it is not a develop- 
ment of man out of the lower animals, it is certainly an envel- 
opment of the lower animals into man ; and that equally affects 
our dignity by making them physically bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh." 
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CHAPTER V. 

The last count charges that the book is ^ infidel ** because 
of its idea of Nature ; but the book merely holds, on scriptural 
grounds, to the ancient common idea of Nature. 

According to the idea of Nature which man was formed to 
entertain, and which is proved to be true because he is so 
formed, Nature is from Grod, is upheld bj Him in being, yet 
has a real existence. Man conceives of matter as without mo- 
tion, as inert, as dead. Watching the plants springing up out 
of the earth, the sap climbing up into the boughs, the ascend- 
ing mist, the descending rain, currents of the air, pulsations of 
the sea, he seizes hold of the idea of Nature, as matter in- 
formed with life, as somethmg living, and holds to the idea of 
matter as the substratum of a living world. Poetry, the lan- 
guage of human emotion. Language, the rendering of human 
thought, is full of this. These are the ideas of Lewis. He 
holds, as a thinker should, what men hold, not seeing clearly 
all that is of necessity included in the idea. When shallow 
thinkers attempt to see this, they resolve the phenomena of 
nature into pantheism ; but the philosophic intellect is driven 
to the idea of immaterial entities behind the phenomena of the 
world, capable of being subjects of law. Nothing in these 
ideas permits them to be called infidel, whether true or false. 
They are merely the same ideas, philosophically thought out 
and expressed, which are commonly held in a less philosoph- 
ical and thorough manner. The " Six Days of Creation " but 
holds on scriptural grounds, what men hold on other grounds, 
and generally without having inquired what the Scripture 
teaches, or whether it teaches anything, on the subject. 

This is the prosecutor's idea of Nature. He "conceives 
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of Nature not only as God's initial work, but as his constant 
work, ever sustained, and never left to go alone, and therefore 
no mare requiring rest than God himself; no more capable of 
self-acting obedience^ than as Crod^s own acts are obedient to 
Himself J^ This is the pantheistic view of the material world. 
He justly claims that he is not a pantheist ; but his views and 
those of the pantheist are the same, so far as the material 
world is concerned. And his ideas are revolting in connection 
with what he says elsewhere, namely, that "man's virtues, 
vices, and various emotions, high and low, are, to a great extent, 
portrayed in nature." 

We enrich our page with Lewis' refutation of this pan- 
theistic idea of the material world. According to those who 
hold the opinions just cited, " Nature is only apparent, appar- 
ent in the most unreal or pantheistical sense, as representing 
nothing between the appearance and God. They make it 
simply the conmion, instead of the uncommon divine manifesta- 
tion. The natural and the supernatural have no real differ- 
ence. Gfod's immediate power carries on every part of the 
process. All the apparently intermediate steps are as directly 
His as the beginning ; He is as much, and in the same sense, 
the immediate pervading agent, as He is the originating cause 
and sustaining ground. In other words, there is no real Nature, 
no real birth of one thing from another, no true natural or in- 
termediate causality. It is only an appearance, a false appear- 
ance, too, for it seems to represent some mediate power, when 
there is really no such mediation between the appearance and 
Deity — all the apparent links being as much immediate, and 
in one sense, outward to each other, that is, without real con- 
nection, as the one chronologically first ; every movement of 
every wheel and cog being direct from the touching hand of 
the machine maker, although for the purpose of confounding 
and deceiving the beholder, he brings out these immediate and 
tactual effects, in an order of sequence, suggestive of real, in- 
ward, connective causality. 

" On this view, too, creation disappears. If there is not a 
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nature made, and then in some way Icfl to itself, then there is 
no (liflference conceivable between tlie starting and the on-going. 
Thf.'n, also, of course, creation is as much going on now, and 
everywhere, both in time and space, as it was at the beginning. 

^' But this annihilation of Nature, causality, creation, and the 
world, cannot stop even here. It must push on, until it takes 
the ix)sition that God cannot make a Nature, a causality, a 
worl<l, objective and reaL lie cannot make them in any sense 
self-existent, or possessing anything that may be called a self- 
hood, or that may in any way be said to be left to itself, or by 
any withdrawal, in any degree, of the prime originating power. 
We say, in any degree ; for the same difficulty attends a less or 
greater withdrawal. If in any of the passing phenomena of 
Nature, there is in any way, less of the divine power and pres- 
ence than in the creative start, then something, or some part, or 
some degree of the subsequent on-going is *left to itself/ as 
truly, though not to the same extent, as though there had been 
a greater withdrawal. It comes, then, to this, — God could 
not make a Nature ; He could not give a power and a law, that 
could, in any sense, go by themselves ; for we can just as easily 
conceive and believe, that God is matter, as that he is an im- 
manent ybrce, or that the one is any the less a created, on-go- 
ing, ex-isling entity, than the other. In other words, he could 
not so make this power and law as to work out an idea without 
his own immediate finger touching, like an engraver's tool, at 
every point and j)article of the picture." 

It was well this was printed before the eighty-eight pages of 
the last Dana paper, for good use is made of it. The critic 
shows a hopeful aptitude for truth ; he comes over to Lewis' 
ground, though he does not confess it He gives this defini- 
tion : " Nature is a progressive work from the beginning, 
through successive original creations by God, and laws, and or- 
dained free working forces, sustained by God's power." God 
then gives laws, and there are free working forces to obey those 
laws ; if anything is meant by this, it means about the same as 
Lewis does. He also says, ''we doubt not, that waves and 
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running waters move through inherent powers, and not by 
direct divine action ; that, in a sense, nature carries forward her 
own work." Here he applies to waves and running waters — 
whether correctly, or not, will not be inquu-ed — the idea of 
Lewis, that Nature is not immediate divine action at every step 
of its course, but that it moves on by inherent powers. His 
phrase, " in some sense. Nature carries forward her own work," 
if it means anything, is equivalent to a phrase of Lewis he 
much objects to, " that Nature is, in some sort, left to herself." 
Even in his first paper his language is not consistent, for in one 
place he says, " Nature is not a mere collection of things, of 
trees, and rocks, and animals, and man, but of living activities." 
He qualifies his later statements thus : " but we believe that 
he who established the forces of matter and their laws, still by 
his power keeps those forces and laws as they were established, 
and so Nature pursues his work, while acting under inherent 
qualities." He was alarmed by the idea, that all things pass 
through cycles of growth and decay ; for thus there was change 
ever working, which threatened the stability of all science, and 
so tended to impair the interest of "the youth of our land 
therein," its laws seeming from this " mutable as the changing 
seasons." The vastness of Lewis' time-conceptions, his Day 
of the World, overarching the generations back to the creation 
of man, and the unknown of future time, allow these changes 
to come about so imperceptibly, that no. immediate apprehen- 
sion need be felt in scientific cabinets just now ; still, the idea 
was not welcome, and this is a caveat against it ; " the laws 
and forces of nature are kept just as they were established." 
As it is not to be expected that a neophyte should at once 
comprehend his master ; it is not strange that Professor Dana, 
in adopting some of Lewis' principles, did not see how they 
modified others of his own. Lewis had taught him, that " the 
constant tendency of Nature, general or partial, is to degenerate 
from the primal force ; or, in other words, when left to itself 
to manifest its necessary finiteness ; " and he echoes it back 
thus : " there is a certain inherent decay of the finite." Now, 
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if there is inherent decay in the finite, there is decay in na- 
ture ; "its inherent forces " are not kept as they were estab- 
lished ; and the consequences of Lewis' idea flow fix>m this 
hi<t word of the critic which destroys his first. 

The neophyte even goes on to point out decay at the cen- 
tre of the solar system. He says, since " cooling must be still 
in progress, it is natural to infer, that the suns are getting 
colder, though imperceptibly so, and must end, as has been 
urged by some writers, in becoming quite cold. A cold sun 
would be death to all that lives in our planetary system, and a 
cold universe, a dark, lifeless Nature." This is not based on 
ascertained fact, as to the sun itself, for " its cooling is imper- 
ceptible," and it implies more knowledge of light and heat than 
science can be given credit for. Our critic should ponder this, for 
it is but applying his own criticism to his own speculation to 
say it tends to discourage " the youth of our land," from scien- 
tific pursuits, by teaching them that imperceptible causes are 
varying all the results they arrive at ; it introduces error into 
science ; worse still, it threatens to end science by freezing up 
the savans, to say nothing of the rest of mankind, as stiff as Sir 
John Franklin and his crew. If then, as the propositions of 
John Milton were burnt in Oxford, the writings of Tayler 
Lewis are to be burnt on college green, — burnt as " infidel" for 
teaching that, looking from the highest plane of thought, and 
taking into account all the causes working through this great 
day of eternity, it is seen that science cannot attain to absolute, 
unchangeable, eternal truth, — then into purgatorial fires the 
Bibliotheca Sacra must go also. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Professor Lewis having designed an appendix to the third 
edition of " The Six Days " accumulated materials for this pur- 
pose, until they exceeded the bounds assigned them ; and, it 
not being consistent with the policy of the Review in which his 
book had been criticized to admit of it there, he incorporated 
with this, a reply to its criticism, and also te the criticism of 
the Rev. Mr. Lord, of New York, in a volume entitled " The 
Bible and Science."^ 

Professor Dana reviewed this book as he did the former, as 
to which he also continued his criticisms. He made it the aim 
of the first to abuse science, he makes it the aim of the last to 
abuse himself 1 ^ He thinks this book " is remarkable for its 
personal abuse " of himself, and it would seem, for this only. 

This gentleman, so nicely sensitive to personal reflections, 
strings together a dozen passages, and, after each, asks, with 
the venom of italics, is this true ? Examine these passages in 
all their bearings, and you will find them each and all true. 
The intent of these interrogatories is to raise a false issue. 
The question should have been, is this correct; but to ask is 
this true, suited the intent. The learned professor had re- 



1 The Bible and Science; or The World Problem. Schenectady: G. V. Van 
Debogert. It having been said of this Essay that it may seem to imply that 
Lewis has not made a good defence, the Essayist would say, First, that this vol- 
ume does not find its way into "Sew England. 

Second, that Mr. Lewis could not answer charges of " ignorance," of " preju- 
dice," of " emptiness," of " doing valiant service for the Evil One," etc., etc. 

Third, that the papers against " The Six Days," as well as against " The Bible 
and Science," continued at great length, after the publication of the latter. 

2 This is unfair to Mr. Lord. The Rev. Mr. Lord receives as much attention in 
the book as Dr. Dana, but being merely the editor of the Theological and Lit- 
ermry Beview in Kew York, is properly ignored by the resi^eul in '£^«n« ¥L«iN«ii. 
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crivc»(l such an intellectual humbling, that nothing occurred to 
him, but to rc^present himself as an injured individual to the 
partial jury of the vicinage ; and he " wonders all this could 
have come from the author of the Six Days of Creation." If 
his own charge, that he ^^ had labored to throw opprobrium on 
all the scientific sect,** be not erroneous, why should he wonder ? 

These passages are arrayed with a perverse ingenuity which 
may well mislead, yet when intelligently weighed there is but 
one of them which need be excepted to ; and this is one of two, 
which seem most prominently put forward. When commenting 
on Dr. Dana's remarks about the relations of science to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, in which he compares exegesis to a 
boat driven by the current of science, Lewis writes sternly, 
and uses these words : " The professed orthodoxy of his posi- 
tion would lead him to speak well of the Bible, and to be rhe- 
torical about the harmonies ; but he is sometimes off his guard." 
This was hastily penned, for, with amiable inconsistency, he 
els where says " he hga no doubt of Prof. Dana's sincere belief 
in the Scriptures." He wrote out the thought which flashed 
through his brain, in view of the censurable language in which 
exegesis was likened to a boat, driven at its will by the currents 
of science ; and afterwards writes as if not conscious of hav- 
ing uttered it. The apology is, that having been reading the 
Dana articles, he slid down into the style of this sentence : — 
" Prof. Lewis would now have us understand, that all his de- 
velopment theory was an t/* in his work. There is much value 
in an if^ and some convenience. It appears here like the cau- 
tiousness of one afraid that judgment would be passed on his 
orthodoxy." 

The other passage referred to, seems to be cited with an 
ostensible and an occult purpose. The author, speaking of the 
Danaan cosmogony, which at its start alludes to the scriptural, 
says, " A scanty act of homage once rendered to the spiritual 
power, very much as the Italian Machiavelli makes his appeas- 
ing bow to the spiritual conclave, science breathes freer and 
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passes on." The attempt to explain the Mosaic record, by the 
nebular hypothesis of creation, is not new ; and the author, in 
following a borrowed variation of this scientifico-religico theory, 
just then loses sight of the person re-propounding it, as that per- 
son loses sight of Moses. He docs not think the Doctor is a 
Machiavelli ; he does not personify the Doctor as Science, 
and probably the Doctor does not think he does ; for he seems 
to cite this to effect something different from its ostensible pur- 
pose. His geologico-religico theory had been ruined. He has 
no defence of it ; but here insinuates what may serve the turn 
of a reply, by prefacing the citation, thus, " After mentioning 
inaccurately the relations of geology to the Mosaic narrative 
laid down by Prof. Dana, he adds, * this scanty act,' etc ;" by 
saying this in this incidental way, he shuns the impossible 
pointing out of this inaccuracy. 

There has been no abuse of the Professor, unless putting a 
Professor down by force of logic is abuse. Lewis has been 
abused ; but, with one single exception, he is as cool as a man 
reasoning down a boy. And is it not strange that this gentle- 
man, who from year to year could mock at a scholar's "la- 
mentable ignorance," at a Christian's " unworthy spirit," and 
^ infidel " book, should be so sensitive as to himself? 

" All are men. 
Condemned alike to groan, — 
The feeling for another's woes. 
The unfeeling for his own." 

The critic had a theory. The exposition of the genesis in 
"The Six Days" was in the way of it, and the book was to be put 
out of the way. This being supposed to be done, the scientific 
cosmogony is ushered in. The manager had better not have 
fixed the eye of Lewis on his exhibition. The coolness with 
which he takes up this cosmogony, looks at it, looks over it, 
looks under it, looks all round it, walks away from it as a thing 
of naught, talks of other things, comes back to it, and makes it, 

5* 
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Upwhirlcd aloft, 



Fly over the backside of the world, far off, 
luto u limbo large and broad,'' 

is appalling. 

Aghast at the ruin of his cosmogony, the Professor to win 
sympathy quotes '' his cosmology does not lean upon the Bible 
at all, and he takes no pains to give it that appearance," and 
asks, in piteous italics, is Ms true f It is true. He did not 
try hard, which is the meaning of taking pains, or he could not 
have 80 utterly failed. The scheme professes to reconcile Sci- 
ence and Moses. Moses disappears ; this is the conciliation. 
The mighty Seer seems courteously present at the opening 
of the exhibition ; but, offended by the utter neglect of his sec- 
ond day,^ he departs to muse alone ; and, the ancient Seer 
fairly gone, fancy wanders free and unconfined, regardless 
not only of his unlucky second Day, but of all his Days ; and 
has a creation in six or sixteen, as it will ; and these Days one 
straightrforward, right-onward, continuous Day, without break 
or rest, or pause, from elemental star-mist to man. 

The Professor, in desperation, would involve Lewis himself 
in the broken meshes of the nebular-Mosaic cosmology. He 
says, " he expresses great admiration for the nebular hypothe- 
sis, though not asserting actual belief in it ; and in The Six 
Days of Creation, the deep, or water, of the second verse was 
explained as an immense floating nebulosity, or part of some 
larger nebulosity." Lewis says of the nebular hypothesis, " he 
cannot help respecting what has been advocated by a Henry, a 
Pierce, and an Alexander among ourselves ; but at the same 
time there may be a reasonable doubt, whether it can be 
forced into any accommodation with the Mosaic creative his- 
tory." But in this "The Bible and Science" is consistent 
with " The Six Days." That supposes Creation, as revealed, 
to begin after the formless-^ass had been separated from the 
vast ocean of force, if such there be ; to begin when the Spirit 

1 In the Professor's scheme, the second day of Moses is not named in the text. 
It emerges in a little note at the bottom of the page. 
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hovered over the chaos, — which chaos, " before this, or for 
ages before this, may have been an immense floating nebulos- 
ity, or part of some still larger nebulosity ; but at this period 
it is a wide fluid mass, or waste of waters, without a shore, 
without a bottom, without a sky above, or any terminating solid 
bound." 

The Professor tries hard to prevent " The Bible and Sci- 
ence" from being read. His extracts are ingeniously made 
for this purpose. This is the rule for some of them. Take 
any piece of sarcasm. Usually, its point is near the beginning, 
or before the close ; if the former, commence a little below the 
beginning ; if the latter, end a little above it. Thus you can 
present the invective without its point, or without what moves 
to it ; and thus it may appear without reason. Print it, and 
after it, " What a frenzy for nothing ! " " His mind sees 
phantoms ! " But you should make the extract so as to be 
intelligible, or the reader may refer to the book; but this 
depends somewhat on the chance of his having the book ; and 
if you are writing for New Englanders about a book printed in 
Schenectady, it may be safe. 

The reader supposes himself furnished with an analysis, but, 
on comparing the pages which seem such, with the book, finds 
this is almost confined to the Introduction. And after pages, 
which thus set forth the aims of the book, the critic says: 
" The conclusion of the whole matter is, that ' all science must 
be excluded from biblical interpretation, as well as all deduc- 
tions from any science, which we are sure was unknown to the 
writer;' a plea is afterwards added for the author's favorite 
faculty; he says, that *the imagination may be soberly in- 
dulged.' " The first citation is but a part of the seventh of 
nine rules of interpretation ; and what is meant by calling this 
" the conclusion of the whole matter ? " The last has no ref- 
erence to interpretation. The critic overlooks the caution, and 
here, as usual, wildly indulges the imagination. 

About this volume much has the critic written, but from it it 
is impossible to divine its charq^cter. It is a book of thoughts 
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on these two themes, Science, and the Bible. "Without a 
phin, it has that unity which pervades tlie meditation of a great 
mind on kindred tliemes. It has one cliapter on interpretation ; 
one on the word hara ; one on the question whether the nebular 
hy|)othesis can be introduced into the Mosaic creative history ; 
and it presents its author's opinions on many subjects.^ 

Some books express all their author's thinking. Not so with 
those of Lewis. Its meaning is given in ^' The Six Days " with 
sufficient fulness ; but study tlie discussion of hara in the later 
volume, when it was necessary to disclose the massiveness of 
those foundations, on which the former conclusions rested. 
Look, too, in '^ The Six Days," at the indication of the opinion^ 
all there needed, that the facts embraced in the nebular hy- 
pothesis, or supposed to be, are extm dies ; and then, in the 
later volume, see the breadth of the thinking which was back 
of the two or three lines, over which some readers may have 
glanced with scarce a thought. 

Lewis has lived to seek for truth, not to write it. He has 
not written that he might think, but because he has thought. 
His investigations have come from that " pure love of theoreti- 
cal truth," which, he tells us, is " one of the highest traits of 
our nature." His writings, instead of being full expressions 
of them, seem their accidental consequences. Tet they abound 
in algebraic expressions of his thinking ; and in Essays given 
lightly to the winds, is much of the thought of one of those 
geniuses, " of whom nature is sparing, whom she creates with 
centuries between." 

1 The titles of the pages on the Bible and Science are singularly more effective 
than those in the Table of Contents, to which, in evident haste, there has been 
given a quaint rather than an attraotiye air. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The passages in this criticism to which exception may be 
taken, are so numerous, that we have been perplexed between 
the wish to do justice and the fear of tiring our readers ouU 
Perhaps it would have sufficed to have indicated the great 
faults of the criticism ; but the errors are so many and so 
strange, that we seemed compelled to correct more of them, 
than one who does not study the criticism, could think was 
necessary ; and we ask indulgence while out of many we do 
this for one or two more. 

The critic says his author " denies a knowledge of science," 
and courteously asks, " Is it not a marvel that a learned Profes- 
sor should attempt to grasp a subject which required the high- 
est knowledge of natural powers and capabilities, without the 
least investigation as to what are the actual powers and capa- 
bilities of nature." The author's ignorance of science has 
been considered. Knowledge is not to be confounded with 
wisdom, the remembrance of facts with the perception of prin- 
ciples. The allegation of the author's ignorance of science 
seems to have arisen from his critic's not comprehending some 
of its great principles. But this charge of ignorance of Geol- 
ogy may deserve a passing glance. The critic would base 
this, and the charge of ignorance of science, on some intima- 
tion from Lewis. We find nothing which gives color to this. 
If aught there be, it is, no doubt, some line conformed to the 
usage of classical writers to speak modestly of themselves, — 
a usage unlike the critic's, who, speaking of murmurs at his 
criticisms, personifies himself as science, saying, "religious 
journals, claiming to be guardians of sacred truth, haye been 
so led away as to abuse science for exposing the doctrines 
of the author." The evidence offi3red to uphold the charge of 
ignorance of Geology, is the use of the word fungi, as thus : 
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** Why 80 many years of sea-weed and fungi^ Why so many 
unhistorical centuries of zoophytes, and worms, and monstrous 
reptiles ? " Its first use is italicL^ed, indicating something pecu- 
liar. In a geological treatise, this use of it might be bad ; but 
in the places where it is used in the volume, no other one 
word would so nearly give just the impression meant 

There is also an alleged misunderstanding of certain facts. 
^ The Six Days " holds that nature, general or partial, tends 
to deteriorate, and si)eaks "of rests in nature." The critic 
says intervals of rest '*are not m the records of nature." 
Commenting on whicli, the author says, " he contradicts him- 
self in the very next sentence : ^ the longest suspension of life 
in North America took place, as near as we can learn, between 
the coal period and the middle reptilian.' A suspension of life 
looks very much like a rest in the nature." This argumenta- 
tive sarcasm, the critic says, is " based upon a misapprehension 
of the facts." What the author here says is based on the 
critic's own statement, which he does not endorse. The critic 
then says this suspension of life was about the middle of the 
fifth day ; and would seem to hint that the author looked upon 
it as the end of a Mosaic period, and so brings in his abrupt 
" misapprehension of the facts." But he dared not hazard the 
assertion. 

It is not important to vindicate the author's geological knowl- 
edge. Had he known no Geology, his book had been more 
convincing; for, though he means to interpret unbiased by 
this science, some will doubt it, as it is impossible its principles 
should be unknown to him. They are as well known as those 
of most sciences, and to intimate of him, who began his course 
with an exposition of the true life of science, which placed 
him among the first thinkers of his country that he is too igno- 
rant of Geology to interpret the Bible, — is in keeping with 
the rest of this criticism. , 

The critic says "the author exhibits a constant ffear lest 
Geology should teach something : " the author says, " he would 
acknowledge the essential aid which Greology is rendering to 
Important ideas of revelation." 
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The critic represents his author as describing " the six days 
as periods indefinite, vast ; still not so long as asserted by 
geologists." "It would seem to be a trivial fault in a case 
where all is acknowledged to be so indefinite. But still it is 
not pardoned. He does not anywhere mention the exact length 
of time which, consistently with divine wisdom, these periods 
could have occupied." The passage refered to is this : " How 
long were these creative days ? The question must remain 
unanswered. Perhaps it could not be answered in any lan- 
guage, or any computations that the human mind could receive. 
They were dies ineffahiles. They were incommensurable by 
any estimates we could apply. In one aspect, they may have 
been short ; in another, immensely long. The Bible has not 
told us anything about it. The geologist thinks he has discov- 
ered that they were of vast duration. He talks very flip- 
pantly, and very ignorantly, of millions and billions of years. 
He measures the operations of Grod and Nature, then, by 
the movements of the latter, as they come imder his present 
observation." 

Of this the critic can make nothing, but that it charges 
geologists with making the periods too long. lie might as 
well have said, it charged them with making them too short. 
The idea in it is just. Geologists measure that for which 
there is no measure ; periods when there was no sun in 
heaven to mark the years, no intellect on earth to measure 
their duration by succession of thoughts ; periods in which the 
rate of working is and must be unknown. This borne in 
mind, our time-words may be applied to those periods, and our 
rates of working now to effects then, for the want of some- 
thing better. But, if, mindless of this, men walk to and fro in 
those ineffable times, amid the workings of their unknown 
powers, with chronometers and foot-rules, they cannot attain 
to certainty, and they grow insensible to the moral impression 
made on the reverential mind by the awful hieroglyph which 
borders the world of man's destiny. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The charges this critic mokes against the vcdume he pro- 
fesses to review liave been examined ; yet tiiere-is still a ques- 
tion to consider. Certainly Professor Dana is quite in earnest 
The rudeness of his tone, offensive as it is to a correct taste, 
may be accepted as unpalatable but convincing evidence of sin- 
cerity. No doubt he thinks the "Six Days" a bad book. It 
will be inquired, then, how he gets this opinion of the book; 
and this as preliminary to further inquiry into the worth of 
his opinion concerning it. The last inquiry has in part been 
answered by proving that he overlooks much in the book, — 
does not comprehend much; but this does not fully explain 
how he gets this bad opinion of it. This is connected with 
certain religious phenomena. 

The drift of Uie ecclesiastical mind in New England is 
towards philosophical religionism. Analyzing the ideas ex- 
pressed by Philosophy and Religion, it appears that the phrase 
philosophicxd religion expresses a self-contradictory notion. 
Fvakris is the essential thing in the one, — Faith, in the other. 
In a philosophical religion, or where there is a strong tendency 
that way, the philosophical element tends to kill out the reli- 
gious ; and in a region infected with philosophical religionism, 
there will be a general tendency to philosophize, rather than 
to believe. Men will construct systems for themselves ; and 
shades of belief, or rather of unbelief, will be developed in 
gradation from the most orthodox philosophical religionism to 
undisguised atheism. For there is a logical, though subtle, 
connection between them. Scripture teachings are interpreted 
philosopldcally, which amounts to this: that a philosophical 
scheme is held, which is thought to be upheld by Scripture. 
This is more zealously defended from the philosophical than 
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from the scriptural side. Scripture teachings are, uncon- 
sciouslj, converted into philosophical teachings. But such 
interpretations being more or less fallacious, the fallacy is 
discovered or felt by some, who, finding certain parts of the 
Scripture resist such interpretations, discard those, and, in their 
revolt, the interpreting philosophy also. And when the Bible 
is discarded, whether wholly or in part, then come in, in its 
place, the various systems of pure philosophy, all of which, 
however variant in their forms, however opposed to each other, 
run out into atheology. 

As philosophical religionism, though the prolific parent of 
heresies, and of all the schemes of infidel philosophy, is not 
fruitful in profound or genuine religious emotions, wherever it 
prevails, multitudes wander to and fro, seeking aliment for their 
souls wherever they think they can find it Some fly for 
refuge to sects where the philosophical mania is not raging ; 
some take shelter in mysticism ; some, in their chilly darkness, 
resort to unhallowed spiritualism, — one of the forms of the 
heart's manifold protest against the barrenness both of philo- 
sophical religionism and of infidel philosophy. 

As might have been expected from his pursuits, our critic 
has turned to a pious -naturalism. He feels the coldness, he 
sees the barrenness of philosophical religionism, and he seeks 
for something, afler which his moral nature pines, in the teach- 
ings of Nature. The old religion still inspires him with awe, 
and kindles him with devotion ; but he loves to put into the 
lips of Nature truths breathed only in revelation. He tinges 
her pale cheeks with pantheistic rouge ; and very dear is his 
soul's communion with his Egeria, who whispers so much 
truth, or seems to whisper. Hence the voice from Schen- 
ectady, which broke in on his matins and vespers, warning 
that the Nature-Nymph knows not the supernatural, — has no 
eternal, unerring word for the soul, — seemed to utter " in his 
ears words of profound infidelity." That warning he heardy 
and that was aU he would hear ; that he understood, and that 
was all he would understand. Blind and deaf to all but that, 

6 
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he goes forth pro arts et facts. As came the book of Wal- 
den-se or Bohemian of old to some well-fed, well-comforted, 
well-honored abbot, warning of the vanity of things to him 
venerable and personal, and seeming to threaten the passing 
away of all that was good and profitable on earth, so came 
to his comfortable study the book from Schenectady ; and in 
the irate professor reappears the abbot, his astonishment, his 
very sincere rage, his overbearing manner, his bluster, and his 
barbarous Latin. 

Some of his opinions on metaphysical, moral, and religious 
subjects in his voluminous criticism are now to be examined ; 
but let the reader take courage ; for his style, as he loses sight 
of the hated volume of warning, puts away its roughness, and 
becomes flowery and meandering. 

Our citation is from a " few general thoughts upon natiire, 
as man's assistant in progress." " Although man is inmiortal, 
the earth is his appointed place of pupilage. His body is of the 
dust of the earth, and is under the same laws of growth with 
animals, and also depends largely upon the laws of Chemistry 
or inorganic nature. While having senses to put himself in 
connection with nature, and serve as avenues of knowledge 
and aid to his thinking mind, the world isJUled with knowledge^ 
— not, it is true, of Greek and Hebrew, hut of another language 
of wider significance and deeper wisdom ; the depths of nature 
being the unfathomable depths of the infinite,^ In this last 
sentence there may be portrayed more of the writer's soul, 
than he is aware of. Knowledge of the Hebrew and of the 
Greek is knowledge of the languages in which the revela- 
tion of Grod is given; and, though the writer did not con- 
sciously mean to compare Scripture language with the language 
of Nature, such a comparison is suggested ; and, from what is 
here said, it logically follows, that nature-language is of deeper 
significance than scriptural. 

For the depths of the infinite are not in a book. The book 
is the record of Him, in whom, indeed there were the depths 
of the infinite. To lum who will behold the Infinite in Him, 
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the Spirit reveals it in him, by or through the Book. The 
idea that the depths of nature are the depths of the infinite, 
is Pantheism, and poor Pantheism at that; for nature, not 
including the spiritual here, means only the material universe. 
This, then, is that new Religion, the idea of which was sug- 
gested by the novel use of terms, by the charging as a crime 
what was unknown as a crime, to Christianity. According 
to this new Religion, the depths of Nature are the depths of 
the Infinite. That there should be in Christ the fulness of the 
Godhead, has been thought the mystery passing the mind of 
angels ; but this is a mystery beyond that ! And if the depths 
of Nature are the depths of the Infinite, some will think Rev- 
elations of Nature may very well take the place of those of 
Scripture. 

This instructive passage proceeds thus : " The world is filled 
with knowledge, not, it is true, of Greek and Hebrew, but 
of another language of wider significance and deeper wisdom ; 
the depths of nature being the unfathomable depths of the in- 
finite. The earth was thus made the arena from which man 
was to rise to celestial heights. He was ordered to subdue and 
have dominion, and so to take strength yrow the infinite source 
within his reach. While other species reach maturity, witliin 
and without, by simple growth, being in a sense made by nature 
even to the finishing-stroke, man is required to work out his 
elevation, and is held responsible for his ignorance and weak- 
ness. He was to love, love with all his heart ; but none the 
less to search and * find out knowledge ' from the world around 
him. And thus Science and the Bible were to go hand in hand 
in man's elevation." Knowledge in the Scripture means moral 
science ; and, if the words quoted from Scripture are used as 
evidence from Scripture of the ideas advanced, they are no 
evidence of them. The last sentence cited is in a great degree 
nullified by the next. It is inconsistent with the rest of the 
paragraph. He says, " Science and the Bible were to go hand 
in hand in man's education ; " but he goes on to show they 
did not, and.tliat man, through all the early ages, was left to the 
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teachings of natare, with one qualification of this assertion. 
^ In that early age, when the whole Bible" — and he italicises^ 
the words the whole Bible — " consisted ef merely the first com- 
mission, and the first promise, nature was by his side. The 
beauty of leaf and flower were there, to refine and cultivate ; 
the grandeur of the hoary mountain and the rushing torrent, 
to quicken his soul to great deeds, and all the earth sent 
forth an incense that should hear him upuHxrd in devout con-' 
templation. Beauty found its response in the soul, the sublim- 
ity of the vast and unmeasured in time and space had there a 
sympathetic cord ; the order and system in nature answered to 
the love of harmonies that possessed man's inner being* And 
under these expanding influences and growth in intellectual and 
moral truth, a lofty elevation of the individual man was attained. 
Yet along with these means of growth, there was also a knowl- 
edge of nature, that gave man some control of her powers, 
though that knowledge was not systematized and reduced to 
scientific order. Thus nations were enabled to rise in intel- 
lectual strength.** 

Evidently the ages described reach to the writing of the 
Pentateuch ; and during these ages, in which it is emphatically 
said, '' the whole Bible was merely a commission and a prom- 
ise," leaves and fiowers refined, mountains and torrents quick- 
ened, and man was upborne on the incense of the earth! 
Growth in moral truth is spoken of, but there is no intimation 
that it was through revelation ; — with the exception of a com- 
mission and promise. Nature taught man. 

The philosophical religionism of New England is remark- 
able for its want of sound philological training, its narrow his- 
torical views, its shallow philosophy ; and hence there outset 
from it impetuous and brief currents, flowing on into Paganism. 
From the citation above, may be learned the historical idea in 
vogue at one of its universities, as to the early ages of the 
world, viz. ; that revelation then consisted merely of a commis- 

1 Crenerally thronghoat this yolome the Italics are the Essayist's. 
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sion aod a promise, and the progress of man was lefl to Nature 
down to the writing of the Pentateuch. On a different theory, 
suggested by the Bible and by History, there was a wide-spread, 
a universal Revelation in the earliest age ; and to this are to be 
ascribed the ancient civilizations, and those of some existing 
nations, the roots of whose civilization run far backward 
towards, and, it is to be presumed, into the patriarchal ages. 
The moral element in man, enlightened by " the light which 
enlighteneth every man," is the spring of civilization. When 
this element is so dead in a race that it degenerates into 
barbarism, that race can never rise out of barbarism, unless in 
some way it is brought into finer contact with the chain of in- 
fluence let down fi'om Him who revealed his Truth to the patri- 
archs of the infant world, and again to apostles sent by Him to 
all nations. In vain, without this, the leaves and the torrents ; tLe 
savage feels no influence from them that exalts him into the 
civilized state. Those who have no insight into the primitive 
revelation, its manifold, far-reaching, still existing influences, 
may ascribe man's advancement to the earth's incense, to 
nature knowledge, or anything else ; but their theory counte- 
nances the favorite theory of infidelity, that man made such 
advance apart from, without, and before the Scriptures, that 
they cannot be regarded as indispensable to his progress.^ 

The writer, doubtless, feeling that leaves and flowers, and 
nature knowledge would not account for the old civilizations, 
calls in a third element. " Thus the nations were enabled to 
rise in intellectual strength, and also to fill their coffers and en- 
large their bounds by pillage and rapine. Pillage and rapine 
were essential to that greatness, while the acquaintance of man 
with nature remained so meagre." Pillage and rapine, essen- 
tial to the greatness of the early ages, because man's nature 

1 If the ideas above considered prevail in New England, good service might 
be done here by Lewis' Essay on "Natural Beligion, the Remains of Primitive 
Kpvelation." This pamphlet, not now accessible, is not in the Ecsayist's pos- 
8o}>«ion. Like other of Lewis' papers, when out of his hands, it went so fast 
and far, that it never came back. Tlic selection from Lewis' writings in the 
Third Part of this Essay was not from a complete collection of them,. 

6* 
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knowledge was meagre ! Tell not this in Texas ! — in that 
nomadic land nature knowledge is sufficiently meagre, and 
auriferous defenceless realms invite to rapine. They may 
think their scientific nature knowledge so meagre, that rapine is 
essential to their greatness. The practice has run hefbre the 
sermon. It might be inscribed on the banners of armies furious 
to engage in pillage and rapine, and numerous as those which 
marched to the preaching of Mohammed. Few Empires have 
such scientific knowledge, but they may think pillage and rapine 
essential to their greatness. Their rulers seem as persuaded oi 
this as were Cambyses or Nimrod ; and historians may vindi- 
cate their devastations by the word of our philosopher. What 
a word it is I Pillage and rapine essential to greatness in any 
circumstances ! What is this Christian professor's idea of great- 
ness? 

^ Thus the nations were enabled to rise in intellectual strength, 
and also to fiU their coffers with piUage and rapine. Pillage 
and rapine were essential to that greatness, while the acquaint- 
ance of man with nature remained so meagre. The philoso- 
phers of that era, as of others before it, found it vastly more 
pleasant to be at ease, and dream out worlds, than to study pro- 
foundly the world which Grod had made ; and it was very natu- 
ral that metaphysics should have preceded physics.** And in 
this connection we cite this word of the critic : " The sciences 
of nature, in a single century, have grown to an extent that 
reproaches the ancient world for its indolence, and rejoices the 
modem for its rapid exaltation." Philosophers of the early 
ages loved their ease, and hence preferred metaphysics to 
physics. This is the rationale of the bent of ancient philoso- 
phy toward the metaphysical ! The ancient world was lazy ; 
the modem is industrious ; thus the modem has surpassed the 
ancient ! These are profound ideas ! 

In the ancient world, thought may have turned much on 
things metaphysical, but much of that thinking was on subjects 
now within the realm of revealed truth. Something of meta- 
phjsical speculation was then bent on physics ; a natural error, 
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and, if wholly error, not abandoned yet ; * but a strong bent 
towards metaphysics was then, as now, evidence of vigor of 
soul. The last thing the lazy undertake is metaphysics. 

The early ages of the world had everything to do. Their 
achievements were great To civilization, the power to provide 
for physical wants, and also to adorn life with elegance, is indis- 
pensable. The first worker in iron was the fathier of the arts ; 
the first maker of a musical instrument was the father of the 
fine arts. Architecture, sculpture, painting, followed in the 
train of music. And will the critic, who to point his eulogium 
on this bustling century, reproaches the ancient world with 
indolence, fix on the man of this century, whose monument 
should be built beside that of the man who forged the first bar 
of iron, or of the man who invented the first instrument of 
music? 

This is going back a great way ; but we were compelled to 
go back a great way. The critic started on a historical ramble ; 
we after him. His point of departure was the time when the 
whole Bible was merely a commission and a promise. We do 
not go back of that. He also speaks of ^' an age of pillage and 
rapine," and says, "then, and for ages before," philosophers 
loved to lie at ease ; and he reproaches the whole ancient world 
with indolence. These time hints are rather indefinite; but 
at no time, so &.r as its state can be known or conjectured, was 
the ancient world an indolent world. What discoveries the 
earlier historical ages, before Rome was, or Greece, had made, 
or at least were in possession of, — for they were made at some 
time in that ancient world, which is reproached for indolence ! 
This century has brought to high perfection the uses of steam 
(which it did not discover), but those earlier ages had found out 
the mechanical powers. Of all the inventions of the last five 
or six centuries, the printing-press is the most vaunted. But 
some early age invented the art of writing. And it is well 

1 Prof. Agagsiz Bays: " We trust that the day may yet return when the study 
of metaphysical and physical science will be, as of old, more closely connected 
tban it is at present'' 
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men invented that magical art when their nerves were strong, 
for tlie luition which made sucli ado about the submarine tele^ 
grapli would not have survived the shock of such a discovery 
as that. 

Until recently there was much incredulity as to the mechan- 
ical bkilly — despite of the Pyramids, — and as to the science 
and art of the earlier historical ages ; but many supposed later 
inventions can now be traced to the time 

" When TylHjr slept beneath the cjrpress gloom, 
And silence held the lonel}' woods of Rome; 
Or ere to Greece the builder's skill was known, 
Or the light chisel brushed the Parian stone." ^ 

Something might be said of beginnings in science or art, of 
the first idea, of the first process ; something of the area of 
civilization ; of climate, too, many processes just discovered 
by the ancients they needed not, as if in colder climes ; some- 
thing of the perfection of certain arts ; of the colossal greatness 
of Assyrian architecture ; of the durability of Egyptian ; of 
Phidias, of the Parthenon ; of the war and the legislation of 
Rome. But enough has been said of the critic's view of ancient 
times. 

Incredulous as to the Past, he is credulous as to the Present. 
" In these modern times, man has gone beyond facts to princi- 
ples, which is equivalent to grasping the deep centres of motion 
in the grand systems of forces, instead of simply using the 

1 Sir Ilrniy Rawlinson thus sketches the range of Assyrian civilization: 
Among the ornaments are some which anticipate inventions, till lately believed 
to have been modern. Transparent glass, which, however, was known also in 
anciout K^ypt, is one of these; but the most remarkable of all is the lens, discov- 
prod at Nimnid, of the use of which as a magnifying agent, there is abundant 
proof. If it be added to this, that the buildings of the Assyrians show them to 
have been well acquainted with the principle of the arch, that they C(»i8tructed 
aqtioductK and drains, that they knew the uhc of the lever and roller, that they 
understood the arts of inlaying, enamelling, and overlaying with metals, and 
tlmt thi\v out gems with the greatest skill ond finish, — it will be apparent that 
tlirir civilization did not fall immeasurably behind the boasted achievements of 
the moderns. They wore, towards the close of their empire, in all the arts and 
appliances of lilb| very nearly on a par with ourselves. 
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outer effects or operations. It is going to the very springs of 
action, and from them wielding nature's mighty energies." Be- 
fore, he said, "the depths of nature were the unfathomable 
depths of the Infinite." Here they seem fathomed. Here man 
is represented as going to the very springs of action, and from 
them wielding Nature's mighty energies, grasping the deep cen- 
tres of motion in the grand systems of forces. If, then, " the 
depths of nature are the depths of the Infinite," and if man has 
gone to the very springs of action, and from them is wielding 
nature's mighty energies — if he is grasping the deep centres 
of motion in the grand systems of forces, he is grasping 
•wiHAT? he is wielding what? On the line of thought in- 
dicated by the philosopher, we dare not answer. Will it be 
said, he does not see how what he says in one place bears on 
what he says in another — does not understand himself? If 
thus he is vindicated, so be it 

Our final citation, for the purpose of showing what sort of a 
mind has been dealing with us, shows it making a very ambi- 
tious attempt. It is to solve anew the mystery of Death, — so 
long since solved forever. He says : " Since death is directly con- 
nected with growth, and in a sense grows out of it, the laws of 
Life are therefore bound up with the laws of decay. A single 
mullet has been found to contain thirteen millions of eggs, and 
a codfish eleven millions. These facts give no extravagant view 
of prolific nature. They exhibit a profusion of life to meet a 
profusion of death. Life is the inflowing stream; death the 
outflowing : the inflow in such a world as ours necessitating 
the outflow, as much as in any current movement." 

Like all grand ideas, it is simple. It is an idea adapted to 
mean capacities. And satisfactory, too ! Men must die, because 
babies must be bom. Who would not be made willing to die 
by such a consideration ? How happily fitted to this meridian 
the illustration! How convincing to Yankees the eggs of a 
codfish, above all other fish that is eaten ! And should we 
any longer eat the fish who carries in his belly the illustration 
of so longed-for a truths Sure some prophetic instinct stir- 
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ring in tlicir Bouh, made our fathers hang up an image of the 
codfish in the temple of legislation, which rises in yellow gran- 
deur above the red walls of the three-hilled city.^ Perchance 
when the now busy shores of the Baj shall be silent, and ac- 
cursed hj the shipwrecked mariner, when ten thousand years 
of change shall have buried all it has of civilization in Assyrian 
mounds, some swarthy Abyssinian chronicler, lighting on this 
fact, and painfully connecting it with the lucubrations of our 
sage, may tell how the ancient Yankees, sinking into barbar- 
ism, worshipped the codfish in their chief temple, in which no 
other image was permitted — having learned from the fish to 
disbelieve in the Scripture truth, that death is a penalty for sin. 
Dimly through the future shines ever the glory of the past 
Perchance this was the meaning of the Dagon or fish-god 
worship of the Phoenicians of old ; and with the usual accuracy 
of history, our dusky chronicler may make the lost Yankee race, 
from the similarity of its pursuits and worship, descendants 
from the old mariners of the tideless sea. The sudden light 
of a great idea is apt to lead the imagination far. Let us 
rather indulge in pleasing dreams. Let us now give up our 
souls to the rapture of Light. Science, all hail ! Glory to the 
man who, painfully counting the eleven million eggs in the 
belly of the codfish, solved to man's joyful satisfaction, and 
forever, the solemn Mystery of Death, which overawes the 
world ! 

But alas ! fades suddenly the light from our science-illu- 
mined mind. Its bewildering glare forsakes our darkening 
thoughts, and there comes that solemn awe, that stillness of 
intensest reason, which the thought of death brings with it to 
the soul of man. It is delusion. It is like a peal of mocking 
laughter in a tomb. It is not solved ! — the fierce agonies of 
men in delirium dying; the still midnight of the widow by 
the corpse of her infant son ; the wild, agonizing cry of a 
nation's despair, when its mighty fall untimely on the high 

1 All who Imve visited the Hall of the House of Representatives in Boston, 
must have noticed this codfish. '^ 
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places of its hope ; the long, long wail of humanity at the por- 
tals of the tomb ; the tears which fell from the eyes of the Lord 
of Life, partaking in the saddest feeling of mortality, the very 
instant before He repealed for once the death -fraught word He 
spake in Eden, and sent his life-giving Word through the sepul- 
chre for the confirmation of faith ! 

Like too much of the speculation offered as a philosophical 
interpretation of the mysteries of the world, it contradicts 
Truth revealed. " Death," the philosopher says, " grows out 
of the laws of life." The Scripture saith, " By sin death en- 
tered into the world." But, says our philosopher, death 
preceded Man. The death of Man did not precede Man. His 
reasoning crosses fixed bounds, which divide worlds of being. 
This logical man, who so contemned his author for an opinion 

— his author's holding to which but existed in his excited brain 

— that the frame of man was a development out of the lower 
animals, takes a fact in their estate and carries it into a higher 
creation, mindless that into the frame of man the Lord 
breathed his own breath, and gave to man the endowment 
of immortality. A religious philosophy, if it deemed it wise 
to philosophize at all in view of so plain a record and so sol- 
emn a fact, would presume that an indestructible pure spirit 
would uphold its frame in unison with, and like itself for- 
ever, untouched by time, untainted by decay, — that only 
when the high and holy life of the formative and uphold- 
ing spirit was gone, could the body die. The death of the 
body is a consequence of the death of the higher life of 
the soul. Revelation affirms that the death of the body, like 
the death of the soul, is a penalty. The soul knows this right 
well. No science can unteach the conviction the soul feels 
that death is unnatural, when for the first time it looks down 
into the narrow house appointed for all the living, and sees the 
pale, ghastly face of the corpse, which was once a body — fast- 
ens long its horror-fascinated gaze on the changed countenance 
of the dead. Despite all philosophy, and were there no dread 
of what comes after death, were all beyond it a blank to feel- 
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ing, Death would still be King of Terrors, because bis work is 
so unnatural. This profound conyietion of the soul of the un- 
naturalness of death, is in harmonj with the fact revealed. It 
points backward to it. It demands it. It authenticates it 
when known. It sets its seal upon the record. Our instinct- 
ive shuddering at death is a proof of the horror that quivered 
through our souls in Eden, of the terror that then thrilled 
through all the deep of our concrete humanitj, — a terror never 
stilled in a soul not insensate, save bj a word fix)ni the lips 
of Ilim who then pronounced upon the soul its doom. 

Every feeling of the heart rejects this shallow solution of the 
terrible Mystery of the Grave. The Soul, in view of Death, 
demands some more awful, some dread moral cause, sufficient 
to account for so dread a fact ; and every feeling of the soul is 
answered, explained, and justified by the solution of the mys- 
tery — so different — given of old, when to the father of mor- 
tal men the Lord Grod said, " Because thou hast eaten of the 
tree of which I commanded thee, saying. Thou shalt not eat 
of it, unto dust shalt thou return." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It would seem that no one could read the charges and the 
answers, in the very words of critic and author, without seeing 
that it is unwise to judge of the book by the papers of Professor 
Dana. It would seem, too, that this, together with some of 
the opinions in these papers, goes far to lessen confidence 
in their author on all subjects. Still it would seem from his 
position, that his scientific ideas must be entitled to a degree of 
trust, although when they have been examined they have been 
found to be on a par with his ideas on other matters. 

But the scientific prestige of these papers, whatever it ought 
to be, is not so arrayed against the book as the critic would 
have us feel, and as no doubt he thinks. Having utterly failed 
to grasp its design and to comprehend its reasoning, it may so 
appear to him, and through him this impression reach others. 
But the scientific element in the book is so inconsiderable, that 
it might be conceded that each and every scientific point against 
it, minor or greater, is well taken, and still the book be the suf- 
ficient answer of the Church to Science as to the greater ques- 
tions touching the Mosaic record.^ 

The recollection of the reader will confirm this ; for although 
one point vital in this great debate has been treated at length, 
yet it comes up as a point omitted in this criticism ; and others 
discussed, though of a certain interest, are evidently not of 
vital importance. Our readers may think, that to show what 
has just been asserted, would have been the true line for our 

1 To draw out the evidence of this, with the explanations and exceptions, 
wonld be to aftk more of our readers than they ought to grant, after the time 
given to this critic; still, in view of the place claimed for this volume, we ask 
wbo give to this subject thorough examination, to consider this proposition. 

7 
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ar^iment ; but great ideas arc cliiefly influential through their 
connection with gn^at men ; and apart from its justice, it was 
netHlful to show that the chanicter and writings of the re-dis- 
coverer of truths of such mooAentous importance were free from 
tliose charges which had been alleged against them. And 
it will ap|>ear, to those who will consider the practical diffi- 
culties of the handling ^of this discussion, that the last mode 
involved the former, and the former comes to the same thing 
with the latter. For the moment the mind is called to the fact 
of the omissions of the critic, the truth rises up at once, that 
these attacks are not on vital points, while it must be felt they 
are such as, both in justice and reason, should be set aside. 

There is another way in which the scientific prestige of these 
papers is against the book, — a way as entirely proper as it is 
entirely inconclusive. It is the presentation of a scientific 
scheme to accomplish what the volume has accomplished. 
Here and there in this Essay — for its very nature hinders 
their being together — are remarks upon this scheme. It has 
met us, and will again. It is cheerfully granted, that in its pre- 
sentation there are some geological facts of value, irrespective 
of their place in the scheme ; but the scheme is a failure. Before 
he has done with it, the writer feels it is breaking to pieces, and 
calls on Prof. Arnold Guyot to come to his help. It is Guyot's 
theory, and in a previous number of the review had been set 
forth in his own language. It is not required here to go into 
any examination of it; it is enough here to say, as will be 
shown hereafter, that it meets with difficulties in the sacred 
text which it is hopeless for it to attempt to overcome. 

In no point of view, then, would there seem to have been 
any reason why these papers should have occupied one hundred 
and sixty-fixe pages of this review. 

The case against the critic has not been overstated. A mi- 
nute examination of numerous small points^ taken by him, 

1 On these minor points the critic has often made very singular charges. By a 
few they may all he jadged. Thus he makes two points against his author's hrief 
letter. In one he puts a construction on a clause it will not bear, and which, 
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would, in our judgment, in every case have been the worse for 
him, and it would have been insufferably tedious. And so, too, 
to have criticized his language in numerous instances. It has 
been our wish to state this case as it is ; to treat this matter 
with needful thoroughness, but also with fairness ; and nothing 
here seems to remain to be done save to say, that while, in our 
judgment, there is no sentence, line, or word in the volume 
which the author, dying, should wish to blot, it has seemed to 
8ome that in a few passages his tone towards science was too 
severe. This has been already spoken of, and what seemed to 
us its justification indicated. But there is no weakness in our 
cause — nothing that shuns the light. And on this point we 
are willing to avail ourselves of the light of another mind. In 
some remarks of President Hill on this work it is said : " There 
is occasionally in it a tendency to misrepresent and be-little the 
aims of science." Though coming from one fascinated with 
scientific pursuits, let this opinion have its full weight. It is 
due to the judicious and eminent man who utters it. But mark 
how far it comes short of the tirades of the former critic It is 
not that it does misrepresent and be-little the true aims of sci- 
ence, but that it has an occasional tendency in that direction. 

And we will cite a sentence which seems to us the most 
decided illustration of what we suppose to be meant by this in 
all the volume. " We can get along very well without geol- 
ogy ; our intellectual and moral dignity would not have been 
impaired had no such science existed." As to this, there may 
be a difference of opinion. Apart from its context, it seems one 
thing ; in it, another. There it seems to us evidently the strong, 
unqualified language of deep feeling, the truthful utterance of 
a soul filled with the earnest train of thoughts to which this 



probably, never occurred to any one but the critic. In the other he charges his 
author with using the very harmless and well sounding word, mammalia. On 
looking into this, we found that, curiously enough, it was the word he had used 
him.«elf. He liad charged that, in treating of certain verses, Lewis did not treat 
of mammalia, and Lewis replied, it did not accord with his plan there to treat of 
mammalia. The word was good enough for Tale College, but not holy enough 
for Unioii ; proper enough for Dr. Daoa, but improper for Dr. Lewia! 
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comes in antitheticallj. Let us read it in its connection. He 
is tliinking of the comparative value of moral and natural 
Truth. " The one class of truths is so inmiensely above the 
other, the consequences of the rejection of the one or of any 
view that sheds darkness upon them are so much more mo- 
mentous, that we cannot think of their being placed in one 
balance, or treated as of equal authority. We can get along 
very well without geology ; our intellectulQ and moral dignity 
would not have been impaired had no such science ever existed. 
But where are we without Revelation ? and where is Revela- 
tion, if the initial record of man and of the earth turns out 
to be all false — a lying legend, a work of fancyy or designed 
deception ? " 

Let us continue to listen to his soul as it thinks aloud ; for in 
this passage, though Professor Dana quotes it not, so far as 
we can judge afler so long study of his criticism, is the spirit 
and the language which so excites his wrath ; and, clearly dis- 
cerning this, you shall more clearly discern the spirit of the 
dangerous and evil times in which you live. 

"Whatever, therefore, the Scriptures teach, whatever is 
the fair meaning of those ancient writings to which Jesus the 
Light — the only Light of the world — gave the sanction of 
his authority, that is, for us as believers, the truth, wherever it 
may lead us. *The grass withereth, the flower fadeth;' na- 
ture comes and goes; her laws are ever presenting new 
aspects ; science is ever changing its theories and its lan- 
guage ; its most plausible inductions have been often shown 
to be false ; — * but the word of our Grod shall stand forever.' 
It is the record of salvation, with which we cannot dispense 
without lying down like animals in the dust, and confessing 
that our highest good is sensuality, our highest knowledge the 
profitless study of a mere material nature — of an ever-chang- 
ing, ever-perishing world, whose beginning is in a cloud which 
no science can hope to penetrate, over whose end hangs thick 
darkness, and whose design, moral or physical, is an enigma 
which has baffled, and must forever baffle, all earthly or mere 
human philosophjJ' 
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When the spirit which burns in these words meets the gnos- 
ticism of scientific religionism, it will kindle its rage. And in 
the hostility which there must of course be between the two, 
is the simple and truthful solution of this raging against Lewis. 

The earnest utterance of the truth against nature-idolatry, 
may tend somewhat to an extreme language ; but, in judging 
of Lewis* style, its vitality should be thought of. His is a 
living voice. It comes ffom and goes to the souL This im- 
plies almost every quality of style, — the clear thought, the 
vivid emotion, truthfulness, and eloquence of utterance. But 
all from the intenseness of its vitality. Hence his words fall 
upon the soul as spoken, rather than as written words, affecting 
the soul as with the strange magnetic power of voice, and look, 
and gesture. There is, too, in Lewis an unknown strength of 
latent sarcasm, just enough in action to give a biting edge to 
his words. All these things, in connection with the thoughts 
before suggested, account for the effect of some passages in the 
book on those who have fallen into nature-worship. 

And, with these explanations, we are willing to accept the 
judgment of President Hill. And now let us, still bearing in 
mind the long and bitter denunciations of the former critic, see 
Lis full thought. "This occasional tendency," he says "is a 
blemish of little importance compared with the richness and 
strength of the whole;" and with high-toned and generous 
exultation over the " power and beauty" of the work, he says: 
'*• It glows with earnestness, and yet is calm and majestic. It 
carries the reader along with it, as if it were tlie only utter- 
ance of the truth. We thank the author, not only for the light 
which he has thrown upon the Six Days of Creation, but for 
his glorious vindication of the dignity and worth of philology." 

While busied with the final revision of these pages, there 
was brought in to us a critique on an Essay just issued by Dr. 
Lewis, on the Divine Inspiration of the Scriptures,^ coming 
from the University at Cambridge. From this appreciative 



1 «( The DiTine Human in the Scriptures.)^ New York, Carter h Brothers, 1880. 

7* 
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criticism of one most competent to judge, we laj before oar 
readers an estimate of our author, for tliem to compare it 
thoughtfully with that estimate of his powers and character, on 
which we have been compelled so long and painfully to dwell. 
^ The work of Professor Lewis, proceeding from one of the 
ripest thinkers, one of the most learned scholars, and one of 
the most reverential and evangelical believers of our gen- 
eration and country, it is entitled to as much personal consid- 
eration as can be reasonably claimed for any treatise on the 
profoundest of themes. Besides this, however, it approaches 
that theme according to a method, we do not hesitate to say, at 
once the most spiritual, the most erudite, and the most philo- 
sophical, which has been applied to it. Taking really the 
highest ground as respects the doctrine of Divine Inspiration, he 
comes to it not by the way of dogmatic affirmation, but by the 
way of religious and intellectual insight By a simple analysis 
of the nature of human faith, and by an irresistible appeal to 
the deeper consciousness of earnest souls, he gains his premises ; 
and then, by an irrefragable drain of logic, he carries his con- 
clusions. The volume opens with an ingenious, and yet a lucid 
and self-evidencing statement of the analogy between the Writ- 
ten and the Living Word, or between the Bible and Christ, 
that eternal and incarnate One, who is its glorious sun and cen- 
tral thought In both there are two elements, not mechanically 
but organically blended, each necessary to each — the Divine and 
the Human. In both, the form is not an arbitrary appendage, 
but a vital part of the whole, an external which the inner spirit 
must necessarily put on in order to its integrity and normal 
action. In style, as well as in substance, the Bible is the uni- 
versal Book, as is here shown by most abundant and beautiful 
illustrations, as also by a comprehensive historical survey, and 
by a comparison of this with all the other sacred writings of 
the world. Professor Lewis proceeds further to trace out, in a 
rapid but comprehensive and striking examination, the marks 
of Divine Reality impressed on the entire Record of the Old and 
New Testaments ; the argument being, that even if what we 
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technicallj call the miraculous were for the time removed, yet 
the remaining or human part would still hear in its wonderful 
character the irresistible tokens of God's inspiration, and would 
oblige us to take the miraculous element back again. In the 
course of this strong and beautiful exposition, many old diffi- 
culties are resolved, many portions of the sacred text which 
are commonly thought unedifying, appear charged with heav- 
enly meaning, and the unity of the whole becomes as manifest 
as the fitness and power of the parts. 

" It will thus be seen that the treatise strikes directly at the 
vital point of several theological questions, especially interest- 
ing both to students and to the people at this time. With the 
latter class the author's fervid yet serene piety, and simple yet 
eloquent expression, will be a sufficient title to confidence ; 
while the respect of the former will be commanded by his well- 
known, careful, and thorough scholarship. This scholarship, 
which is never obtrusively nor pedantically displayed, is often 
employed to strengthen and bind the reasoning, to fiash light 
on an obscure passage,' to give precision and force of stroke to 
the exposure of a sophism, or to lend synmietry and pertinency 
to an illustration. It is a scholarship particularly accurate and 
ample in the departments of the Oriental and Greek languages, 
versions of the Bible and German criticism." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Essays of Prof. Barrows* are independent contribntions 
to the exegesis of the first chapter of Genesis, and not a 
review of " The Six Days of Creation." Still their discussion 
of points in that volume, though not of its main points, are 
long and minute. One point is argued for fifteen pages. Our 
review of this discussion may seem heavy and prolix ; but the 
subject, though not of prime importance, is one of considera- 
ble and immediate moment in the debate between the Church 
and Science. 

Science thinks it has discovered the matter out of which 
worlds are bom. Vast clouds seem to be wreathed along the 
fields of space, like clouds along the heavens in a summer 
afternoon. Processes seem to be going on in this nebulous 
deep ; condensations seem there to be taking place ; there cen- 
tres seem to be slowly forming ; and the mass to be breaking up 
into worlds. Language fails to express, thought fails to con- 
ceive of, the immense periods, in which these everlasting pro- 
cesses reach the time when a world may be said to begin to be. 

There is something in the conception of this attenuated ethe- 
realized matter, which reminds of the Grecian philosophical 
conception of the Hyle, or first form of matter ; but this ancient 
idea of matter was of matter as much more ghost-like than this, 
as this fire-mist is more ghost-like than mountains of granite. 

The scientific hypothesis, though but hypothesis, is so proba- 
ble, is so countenanced by seeming facts, and has such hold on 
the scientific imagination, that it would relieve the Church of 
serious embarrassment in its efforts to perfect its power over 

1 Bibliotheca Sacra, vols, xiii., xiy. 
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the human mmd, were it to appear that this hypothesis does 
not come into collision with her record of creation. 

The question is, if there be such a state of matter, as thus 
enters into scientific thought, is it embraced in the first verse 
of Genesis, or not? Does that include this first form of mat- 
ter, or does it set forth the construction of the world out of 
something existing ? The question is determined by the mean- 
ing and power of the Hebrew verb haray rendered create in the 
English version of the first of Genesis. 

Some, who hold to the affirmative of this question, think 
with Guyot, that the Mosaic creative history corresponds with 
a theory of world-making, conceived of as analogous to vivifi- 
cation, which is an individualizing process, the general distinc- 
tions first appearing in the embryo, then the peculiar; they 
think the Mosaic history sets forth the world's formation in two 
periods, each of three stages ; the first period that of inorganic 
creation, the second of organic ; the first the elimination of the 
world's substance from the universal substance ; the second the 
formation of the world. But, brilliant as this theory is in itself, 
it cannot be made philologically to coincide with the Mosaic 
history. 

To find room in the record for the hypothesis, some suppose 
a chasm between the first and second verses. It is alleged, 
that this has some countenance in Hebrew usage.^ But it is an 



1 This is well stated thus: ** Moses frequently places events close together, 
though there were long intervals between. Thus in the second chapter of Exo- 
dus the first verse begins, * And there went a man of the house of Levi and took 
to wife a daughter of Levi.' The second verse proceeds : * And the woman con- 
ceived and bare a son; and when she saw that he was a goodly child, she hid him 
three months.' The connective am/, Hebrew 1, is the same as between the first and 
second verses of Genesis i. There is as much reason for supposing the events to 
be consecutive in the one case as in the other. Now the child alluded to, as being 
bom after this marriage, was Moses. But it appears he had a sister old enough 
to watch over his ark. He had also an older brother, Aaron. There was, then, 
an interval of some years between the first and second verses, of which no inti- 
mation is given. We find it out in other ways. It is the style of the Bible thus 
to compress vast intervals into connected passages. No notice is given of things 
which it is not necessary to state." See the Essays of Key. J. 0. Means, Bib. 
Sacra, vol. xii. ; in them Gnyot's theory may be found. 
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idea, which seems to have arisen from a difficulty ; it seems an 
idea resorted to, to escape from it ; it seems arbitrary ; and it 
does not commend itself to the critical reason. There is no 
collision between Science and the Record, if the word ren- 
dered crecUe means simply to make; for, if so, the first of Grene- 
sis- does not necessarily set forth the creation of the primordial 
matter. This is Lewis' theory as to the meaning of the word ; 
and it seems to be proved. 

But the more commonly received rendering of the word will 
not be surrendered without pain. It will be felt by many that 
if the old rendering be changed something of sublimity passes 
away from the o])ening of the Word. The Essayist can well 
appreciate this feeling. But compensating for it there is a 
train of reflections started by the other rendering, which opens 
out into a clear and true view of revelation. It would have 
seemed still more sublime had the Word opened with a decla- 
ration of the existence of God as well as of the absolute crea- 
tion of the first substance. If, then, the one truth be assumed, 
why not the other also ? 

When the decision of the rhetorical faculty is compared with 
the opening of the Word, it is seen to be erroneous, because it 
does not accord with the divine way. The reason then per- 
ceives that other than rhetorical reasons controlled its form. 
And reflecting on this, there comes into the mind a truth more 
valuable than the thought which, with slow reluctance, it lets 
depart. The Word assumes that these truths are discernible 
by the mind; or else that a previous revelation has revealed 
or confirmed them. And it is possible to arrive at the convic- 
tion, that revelation proceeds upon the idea of a preceding rev- 
elation, and upon the idea, that there are certain moral truths 
known to man which it merely confirms and enforces. 

A clear perception that there are certain great moral truths 
which are discernible by the mind, and also that there was a 
universal revelation long antecedent to the written revelation, 
is needed by the Church in some places, in its many-sided 
conflict against the assaults of Philosophy and History. Cer- 
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tain schools of infidelitj, availing themselves of the error, that 
certain moral truths cannot be known by man, to gain a van- 
tage-ground of attack, prove that certain of these truths are 
known to man. History, too, points to spiritual truths, whose 
presence with man cannot be traced to the written Word. The 
true answer is, to admit what of truth there is in this ; an^ to 
show its harmony with a high and true conception of the 
Word ; even that conception of its office involved in its utter- 
ances, and most clearly so in its opening, when rightly inter- 
preted. This line of thought leads on to the inquiry. What 
then does revelation reveal'^ and it culminates in the truth set 
forth in a passage which closes the last citation from Lewis in 
the Third Part of this Essay ; and which we there have ven- 
tured to intimate is one of the most profound and instructive 
words ever uttered as to the Bible. 

It ought further to be said, that the Bible contains declara- 
tions of the existence of God, and of the creation of all that 
is by His power, though not formal declarations proceeding on 
the idea that they are truths not within the compass of human 
knowledge. 

It also should be said, that this line of thought is upheld by 
the truth, that the existence of Grod is assumed as known in 
the Word. And that if the truth, which even seems to be 
involved in this, that he is the Creator of all things, be also 
assumed, then the thought has more clearness and power, yet 
still no more of certainty. 

Having thus tried to propitiate a feeling which hinders the 
reception of what is thought to be the true rendering of the 
first verse of Geiiesis, let us attempt to prove that rendering 
true. Some one argument only is sought for this purpose; 
and, if found at all, it will be most likely to be found in the 
analogy of Scripture. For the Word of God is consistent 
throughout. Where the divine thoughts are the same, the 
divine language will correspond. Though . ages intervene 
between its utterances, voice answers unto voice. Though 
thousands of years afterwards, — though one language through 
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which it spake may have perished, and another been created to 
embody its utterances, — yet if there be in the Divine Word any 
farther reference to that of which Moses spake, and the thought 
there can be ascertained with certainty, it is the thought of the 
ancient seer. It is written, *^ By faith we understand that the 
wQrlds were framed by the Word of God." What is here 
spoken of is that described in the first of Genesis. All that is 
there taught is included in these words. And the verb used 
in this sentence is a simple word of construction, divinely 
applied in another case to a humble work of man. There is 
nothing metaphysical about it ; nothing suggestive of the most 
difficult of ideas, that of making out of nothing. And if not 
in this divine utterance, then not in the other. 

The thought of the Byle had brought into the Greek phrases 
intended to denote creation from nothing, or the contrary, and 
in view of this, the use of this common, every-day term, con- 
stantly used of preexisting material, is a plain and sure indica- 
tion that a creation out of nothing is not revealed in that 
earlier revelation, on which the soul must fisdl back when it 
believes that the worlds were framed by the Word of Grod.^ 

Having thus ascertained the import of the word, let us fol- 
low the critic in his discussion of his author's rendering of it, 
premising that our review cannot be made very interesting to 
those who have not read his essays, but that our points will be 
taken as briefly and rapidly as may be. 

The question between the critic and the author is, whether 
bara is set apart to express ^Hhat most difficult of all meta- 
physical conceptions, the bringing substance frt)m absolute 
nihility." 

The critic opens the discussion thus: "Prof. Lewis has 

1 On the meaning of 6ara, in the first of Genesis, the reader should consult 
Chapter IX. of " The Bible and Science," where he will find the argument above 
and several profound thoughts on the subject generally. To the seven arguments 
there formally set forth, as upholding the author's rendering of the word, should 
be added the argument given above, also that from the first of John. Each of 
the nine propositions seem decisive, while the collective force of the argument is 
such that it may safely be pronounced unanswerable. That volume was written 
before the Essay 8 of Professor Barrows were published. 
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taken the position that the word never denotes making some- 
thing out of nothing, hut always the fashioning of something 
which already exists." The critic himself "is conducted to very 
different results." He thinks that, in certain of its conjugations, 
and where material things are the object of the verb, it always 
carries with it the idea of bringing substance out of nothing ; 
that it has this force in and of itself, and can have no other, 
and no less. It is not admitted that the critic accurately sets 
forth his author's position as to this word ; and hereafter it wiU 
be proved that, according to Lewis, it denotes in this very 
verse more than a fashioning of "existing things. But here it 
will suffice to say, that Lewis would admit that it might be 
the verb of a sentence conveying, the critic's idea. It seems 
to be held, in his volume, that the use of hara is like the use 
of make in English. Make may be the verb of a sentence 
which expresses a rearranging of material, or the creation of 
material, or which combines both ideas; so, too, hara. Its 
force in each depends on the context Though our statement 
differs from that of the critic, it is confirmed by the following 
from the supplementary volume. "Should the question be 
put in this form. What Hebrew word would Moses have proba- 
bly employed, had he actually wished to convey this idea of 
an absolute creation of matter from previous non-entity, or of 
force, activity, and motion, from a previous negation of all 
these ideas ? — we may answer, that it would most likely have 
been this word hara» This, however, would not be on the 
ground that such is the radical idea of the word, but because it 
would come as near to it as any other of the formative class ; 
and its use for something new, and before unseen, although 
without any recognition of the metaphysical idea, would make 
it yet more suitable. Still the whole question depended on 
the context." 

Glancing over the critic's paper, it seems to us that he does 
not understand the drift of his author's remark, that there was 
no word in Hebrew set apart to express the bringing of sub- 
stance out of nihility ; for he goes into an argument to prove^ 

8 
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from their pure monotheism, that the Hebrews must have had 
this idea, which is the very thought his atUhar^s thought im- 
plies. His author's thought is, that because the Hebrews, 
in their pure and simple faith, believed there was no matter, 
no spirit, but through the will of Grod, therefore they never 
raised the question about the eternity or non-eternity of mat- 
ter. ^^ Such speculations were on either side of the children 
of Shem, beyond the Indus and beyond the Halys. They 
entered into the early Greek and Hindo philosophy, but the 
Shemitic mind that lay between was too simply practical in its 
worship to think much about them ; " and, therefore, there was 
no word or phrase in the Hebrew tongue sealed to the ex- 
pression of the metaphysical idea of bringing substance into 
being. Such could not be, till such discussions had arisen; 
and, with the Hebrews, such discussions never did arise. In 
the history of philosophical speculations, few things are more 
certain than this, despite the critic's assertion, that there is no 
evidence of this. In their degradation from pure theism, the 
Greek philosophers earnestly debated these questions, and with 
jarring and difficulty fixed on phrases which, in the schools, 
passed as the exponents of these thoughts ; but the Hebrews 
never did either. 

Lewis says the primary meaning of bara is to cut ; Jience to 
shave, shape, form, or fashion. The critic contends even 
against an illustration of this derivation from the German;^ 
but at length, though with reluctance, confesses that Lewis' 
derivation of the Hebrew word is probably right. But, as he 
does this, a feeling of distrust of Etymology steals over him. 
" Etymology," he says, " is a good servant, but a bad master. 



1 Pro£ Barrows says: "Lewis compares bara to the German word sehqffen, 
without seeming to see how completely this makes against his own theory ; '* 
that is, if his own derivation of the word is allowed, and his own reasoning from 
it, which last seems inadmi^sihle. And his own admissions justify his author. 
For he says, " that schaffen is in its origin connected with schahen, to shave, we 
douht not; " though he prefers another origin. As his author's remark is only 
an illustration of the derivation of a Hebrew word, by that of a German word, 
to animadvert upon it, as he does, shows the animm of the critic. 
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He who mounts this Pegasus must keep him in with bit and 
bridle, or he will run away with him." Thus he moralizes, 
looking at his author on Pegasus; but at last he ventures upon 
Pegasus. " We are willing, with our present light, to accept 
the idea of cutting as its radical signification ; " and well he 
may be, for " it is used of human operations " " five times," 
'^ and the idea of hewing, with its various modifications, suits 
every passage." 

The accord soon ends. The chief reason for this is, the word 
is used of human operations in one of its conjugations only ; in 
two others, of divine operation only : in these last forms, he says 
^ it expresses an incommunicable divine prerogative." These 
are his conclusions as to the force of the word in these conju- 
gations — Kal and its passive Niphal. "In every case the 
word is used of bringing into being by divine power. This 
definition consists of two parts : first, bringing into being ; 
we do not say it always means bringing substance into being 
from nothing. That which is created may be a miraculous 
event, as in Numbers 16:30, *If the Lord create a crea- 
tion;' but in all cases something is produced, that did not 
exist before. But this does not constitute creation. When 
the potter moulds clay into a vessel, he produces a new form 
of matter. But he exerts no immediate and independent 
power upon matter. He works through its laws, not above 
and beyond them ; and when his vessel is completed, there is 
nothing whatever new, except only another arrangement of 
old materials, through old powers and properties. Not so 
when our Saviour changed water into wine, and called Laz- 
arus from the grave, or when God made plants and animals, 
or when he now regenerates men. Here is the bringing into 
material nature and the created spiritual world of a power 
without both, above both, and the author of both. This is 
what we mean by divine power ; that is, power which is in its 
quality creative ; for it is the quality of the power exercised, 
and not its mere product in time, to which we must have 
regard. When God destroyed Korah and his company, he 
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is said to have created a creation ; tliat is, created a new thing. 
That any new substance was produced in nature, we have 
no reason to believe. But there was the exertion upon nature 
of a power wholly without and above nature ; the very power 
tliat produced nature ; and this made it an act of creation, in 
the proper sense of the word- 

'^ It cannot be by accident that these forms of the verb, so 
abundantly used, are never once applied to human operations. 
The only explanation is, that they express the exercise of an 
incommunicable divine prerogative. This cannot lie in any 
separating, rearranging, and fashioning of old materiaL Such 
a fashioning may often be a result of creative power, but is 
not itself creation. This word always carries the idea of a 
divine energy above nature God has his own incom- 
municable sphere of activity, and to the expression of this, the 

Hebrew forms under consideration are consecrated To 

avoid misapprehension, however, we wish here to remark, that 
the Hebrew conception of creation, as of all God's works, is pre- 
eminently phenomenal. We agree with Prof. Lewis, that he 
takes the effects, which offer themselves to his senses, and as- 
cribes them directly to Grod as their author. With this expla- 
nation we affirm, that the idea of the word under consideration 

is always, that of bringing into being by divine power. 

An examination of all the passages (where these forms are 
used) will show, that in every instance the idea is that of bring- 
ing into being by divine power. Whether that, which is cre- 
ated, is new matter or something else, which is new, must be 
determined by the context .... In not a single one of all 
the above cases is hara the fashioning, constructing, forming or 
making of something, which already exists to be formed, £eish- 
ioned, according to Prof. Lewis' definition of the word. We 
bring this discussion to a close by repeating the words of the 
Psalmist : * He commanded, and they were created.' Bring- 
ing into being by an act of divine will, this is creation." 

The critic, then, would uphold his idea of the power of hara 
by the fact, that in one of its conjugations it is used of human 
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works only, in two others of divine only. But the explanation 
of the first part of this is, that in its primitive sense the word 
means, to cut, to hew, to shave, and in this sense it would not 
he used of Deity. In its other forms the word takes on a 
wider significance. In these forms it is used of divine works 
only; in them, the critic asserts that it expresses a divine 
power "which cannot lie in any separating, rearranging, or 
fashioning of old materiaL" His reason for this assertion 
seems to be purely philosophical. It is true, that he attempts 
to show that the usage conforms to his assertion ; but it seems 
apparent that his idea of the usage is reached philosophically, 
not philologically. His philosophy here seems to control his 
exegesis. And, indeed, if his philosophical postulate be taken 
as true, it would seem it could hardly be otherwise. We can- 
not believe the critic has tested and thought out his ideas here 
fally; but they are expressed in plain, unmistakable terms, 
are used to establish very important conclusions, and it seems 
proper to ascertain their full import and bearing. 

The critic restricts his conception of divine power, till, in 
some respects, it seems to be less than that of man. " By 
divine power, we mean," he says, " power which is in its qual- 
ity creative ; for it is the quality of the power that we must 
have regard to, and not its mere product in time." To him 
who will look steadily into this sentence, and see whence its 
meaning comes, and whither it tends, it is full of significance. 
It means that God can only create. The quality of a power 
is that to which it cannot go contrary, from which it cannot 
depart, or vary. And it is said that no regard is to be had to 
the product of the power ; the character of the product is to 
be determined from the quality of the power ; and its quality 
is creative. Hence, though divine power seems to alter, or 
destroy, regard is not to be had to this seeming result, but to 
the quality of the power ; and change and destruction are to 
be taken as Protean workings of the same ever life-giving, 
ever creative force. This seems to be the Brahma hymn of 
Concord, 

8* 
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TVTien the word Deity is the nominative of harOj the verb 
must express the exercise of a divine power. The critic says 
this power cannot be exercised in altering or fashioning, as its 
quality is creative. Why, cannot alter? asks common sense, 
seeking to pierce to the reason of this reason, and not at once 
comprehending all that is comprehended in the brevity of the 
critic Why cannot destroy ? 

Certain schools would answer this by saying it cannot be said 
to alter, for the seeming alteration is itself included in the 
original creative impact : they would say, this critic is right.; 
divine power is always creative ; this is the secret of all things : 
divine power, philosophically conceived of, is in quality crea- 
tive ; and creating is all that it can philosophically be conceived 
of as doing; all that seems subsequent to the first creative 
impact and different was potentially and really present in the 
one sole originating fiat ; all is determined by that : this is the 
philosophical view of what the unmitiated call change ; and as 
for destruction, the idea is wholly unphilosophical ; God cre- 
ates, it is all he can do ; divine power being in its quality crea- 
tive, which is what we mean by saying, Grod can only create, 
all things must roll on in their predestined course, to a lower 
view seemingly varied, altered, interfered with, but never in 
reality; divine power, being in quality creative, can never 
really alter, or destroy, a. fortiori et fortissimo nothing else can : 
the only idea we can have of God's acting is of his action at 
the beginning ; beyond that he can be nothing to us, and we 
are nothing to him. 

If, according to the critic's philosophical postulate, divine 
power is in quality creative, this idea controls every expression 
of divine power in the sacred volume, whatever be the verb. 
However the divine act may seem to reveal itself at any instant 
in time, and whatever its seeming work, it is to be thrown back 
to the farthest conceivable distance, and is confined to one form 
of power. And, instead of doing this in each case, why not 
once for all? This seems to be logical, consistent; but were 
it right, possible, and meant for us to entertain this idea^ God 
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would become to human thought merely the first impulse of 
the world ; his intervention at points in time, all that is called 
his providence, would disappear. But though all this may- 
seem philosophical and profound, it finds no countenance in 
the common thought or language of men. In that thought 
and that language divine power is not in quality creative ; it 
is power competent to a multiplicity of ends ; it is power that 
can create, can alter, or can annihilate. 

To one who looks over the passages where hara is used of 
divine power producing material results, it seems surprising 
the critic should claim that in any of these cases it denotes 
bringing substance from nihility, unless in this disputed Genesis 
1:1.^ But he claims this in every such case. His philosophy 
is his exegesis. Divine power, according to his philosophy, be- 
ing in quality creative, no modification of the idea, no fashion- 
ing of things existing, would come up to it. One of the cases 
where he ascribes this forc« to hara is, where the Lord is said 
to have created Tyre. Will any one, save this philosopher, 
say this language carries the mind farther back than historic 
Tyre? — than the time when those who were to be Tyrians 
first gazed on the convenient rock? — that it compels us to trace 
them back through all their tribes to the common parent of 
the wandering families of men, and even the particles of their 
bodies through the long geological, and the possibly longer 
astronomical ages, to that almost inconceivably remote time 
when the first form of matter is called into substance ? And 
this same is as true of that which is said of the creating of 
the animals. The Scripture says they were created in the 
sixth creative age. The Scripture restricts the conception of 



1 The Essayist, after hayinfjr oome to this conclasion, was gratified to find Bosh 
saying of all the cases where bora is used, ** the act implied is exerted upon a 
preexisting substance, and cannot therefore strictly signify to create out of noth- 
ing. And as in no other instance throughout the sacred writings, if this of 
Genesis be excepted, has the word necessarily, or naturally, this signification, 
we perceive no sufitcient ground for so interpreting it here, for tlie usus loquendij 
or prevailing usage, is the only sure guide in determining the import of words.** 
To the same effect other Hebraists might be cited. 
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thifl fact to this period ; and the mind cannot, without violence 
to itd spirit and its letter, carry back the idea to when the par- 
ticlcA, which were to become the bodies of animals, were, in 
some far preceding age, and in some inoonceivablj diverse form, 
called into substance. 

The Hebrews did not interpret their Scriptures thus. The 
critic quotes from the Hymn of Moses — to adopt his remark 
about his author — ^ without seeming to see how completely 
this works against the theory he is maintaining." Moses says, 
^ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-plaoe in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth, and the world, even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God." Musing on the brief date of all 
created things, in contrast with the eternity of Grod, his mind 
journeys back through the generations of men; through the 
period in which the mountains were bom ; in which the earth 
was made ; in which the visible universe was fashioned ; through 
periods indicated as from olam to olam ; and through each of 
these ages, and through all, his thought is, ^' Thou art Grod." 
The course of his thought is, in some measure, determined by 
the creative vision. But as it begins after it in the period of 
the generations of men, so it transcends it and intimates seme- 
tiling of great times not included in that vision. It touches on 
one great fact in the creation, the building of the mountains, 
whose aspect suggests the idea of vast times in their forma- 
tion, even as it does of vast times for their duration. But the 
period in which the mountains were bom is but one of the 
stages through which passes his journeying thought. This 
conforms to his vision. For the birth of the mountains was 
but one fact in this world's building, and not even the entire 
work of one age. The growth of the mountains began in the 
third age of the world. According to this critic, disregard- 
ing the order of the fact in time as revealed, the seer, in think- 
ing of the slow birth of the "earth o'er gazing mountains," 
should have traced back their very substance, which, during 
two slowly revolving cycles of the earth, was not bom as 
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Sinai or Lebanon, which ages on ages before had floated un- 
solldified in chaos, through changes and times inconceivable, to 
the instant when it was summoned forth into existence. But 
the birth of the mountains did not, and could not, so long as 
his poetic mood was faithful to his vision, carry him back to 
that first instant of time. It marked but one stage of his 
journey through eternities. 

The insoluble exegetical difficulties which the critic has to 
meet, he would fain' solve by the truth presented by his 
author, that the Hebraic conception of creation was phe- 
nomenal; that outward phenomena were taken as represen- 
tative of its great facts, and God revealed, as the author of 
that which the most outward phenomena represents. Were 
this application of it correct, the idea would have to be re- 
jected. The drift and intent of modem skepticism is to 
remove the idea of the action of Grod back to the farthest 
conceivable distance, is merely to accept, from a logical neces- 
sity, the idea of a Power which, by one volition, sets in motion 
an ever-moving course of events, never varied by its Cause, 
— all seeming variations being in its first unrepeated volition. 
This is as near atheism as can be. It is opposed by the Scrip- 
ture, by the Church, by the convictions of the heart, by the 
dictates of reason. It has no countenance from Lewis on the 
Phenomenal Language of Scripture. In creation he applies 
the idea to the steps of the creative process. Thus, in the 
building of the heavens, the blue vault on high is taken in 
Scripture as the representative of processes farther back ; and 
through it the mind apprehends this divine sky building as 
one step in the world's building ; but this was in the second 
period ; in following the record of the making of the sky on 
the second day, the mind is not carried back to the elimination 
of its substance from nothingness. The mind may thus go 
back, but it is not called upon to do so by the record. The 
spirit and fact of the record are in the way of it. The Deity 
is represented as addressing himself to the work of making 
the sky, in the second age, out of material prepared in a pre- 
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ceding age, as beginning and finishing this skj building in the 
second age. 

" We bring this discussion to a close by repeating the words 
of the Psalmist : * He commanded, and they were created.* 
Bringing into being by an act of the divine will, this is crea- 
tion." Several of the creative works named in the one hun- 
dred and forty-eighth Psalm, here cited, are in Genesis referred 
to different periods in the world*s formation. 

Some of the critic's scriptural illustrations of his idea of 
the use of bara are fatal to the idea itself. Of the destruction 
of Korah, to which he refers, it is said in Scripture that then 
God created a creation. This expression is used where there 
was no bringing of a substance out of nothingness. It de- 
scribes a miracle which, on any theory the critic would adopt, 
was the separating of old material, the cleaving of the sands 
of the desert. To this miracle bara is applied in the Scrip- 
ture, though our critic says bara " expresses the exercise of a 
power which cannot lie in any separating of old material.'' 

As a case where bara might be used, he selects the changing 
of water into wine. That was no creating of substance out 
of nothing. If so, the language seems deceptive, delusive.* 
"Water was made wine. By divine power, particles as before 
arranged, water, as afterward arranged, were wine. Our critic 
thinks bara might be used in describing this ; and yet thinks 
the power expressed by bara " cannot lie in any rearranging 
of old material." 

The critic's speculations are not a consistent whole. In 
the long citation which has been made, sentences war on sen- 
tences. The formal controlling propositions have been consid- 
ered ; but among them are other propositions which, though 
contradicted by them, are correct. And these are consistent 
with Lewis' idea of the force of bara in Gen. 1:1, and bring 
the critic to his position. In the case of the degtruction of 
Korah, he says, "there was the exertion upon nature of a 
power wholly without and above nature ; the very power 
that produced nature, and this made it an act of creation, in 
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the proper sense of the word." In the miracle at Cana, he 
says, "there was the hringing into material nature a power 
without it, ahove it, and the author of it." It was thus, he 
thinks, an act of creation ; and in each case he would use hara^ 
though such use of it be contrary to his formal statements as 
to the restricted use of this verb. Now, these definite state- 
ments, as to creation, as looked at in themselves, or in the 
light of these illustrations, and taken as setting forth the force 
of harcLf express the force Lewis gives to hara in the first of 
Genesis. In his opening, the critic said his author's position 
was, that " this word always denoted the fashioning of some- 
thing which already exists." It was then excepted to, and it 
will now be shown he has not apprehended the force Lewis 
gives this word in the very verse under discussion. His read- 
ers are shut up to the idea that, according to Lewis, creation 
as revealed to Moses, was a mere fashioning of old material. 
This is far from the fact The critic takes him up where, 
against those who hold that, per se, hara denotes bringing sub- 
stance out of notMng, he traces it to its root. He finds the 
primitive meaning is to cut^ and thence to make. Its primi- 
tive sense fits it well to express this world's building, when 
used in its wider sense. But in Gen. 1:1, Lewis thinks it 
means hx more than a fashioning. As to his idea of what 
hara there means, his all-important remark is this : " In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth ; this Ian- 
ffuage covers the whole process that foUoivs;'^ and the volume 
is filled with the idea that the process which follows was no 
mere fashioning of existing material, but with this the informing 
it with absolutely new principles and powers. This first prom- 
inently appears in interpreting the words, " and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters." Almost in the words 
in which his critic defines what creation is, Lewis describes 
this primeval act of divine power : " It was an (zct above 
nature, a beginning of nature, or a beginning in nature of a 
new order of events, a new energy, that never could have 
been developed out of the antecedent ckaos." "This Ruah 
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Elohim, or Breath of Grod, is the going forth of the divine 
IMjwer, energizing in nature, and the source of the vegetable 
and animal, as well as the rational and moral life. We have 
rendered it brooded, or it might be translated hovered. Mil- 
ton's idea, although in poetry, is more accurate than our prose 
translation : 

' Dove-like, sat brooding o'er the vast abyss.' 

" We get the general image from Deuteronomy 32 : 11 ; but 
by comparing it with Jeremiah 23 : 9, we arrive at the more 
inward or radical conception of the word: *My heart is 
broken within me, all my bones quivered,* It denotes, primarily, 
a fluttering, a tremulous motion, acting and reacting, a vibrating, 
an undulating, a communicating by pulsation or throbbing ; in 
other words, tliat conception of life we find in the earliest lan- 
guages, and from which the highest physiological and physical 
science is ever deriving its most expressive technical terms. 
It is the same elemental process, on the great scale of the 
earth's commencing organism, that is exhibited in the types 
and processes of all lesser vivification. 

" So far we have only followed the most literal exegesis. 
If permitted, however, to indulge in that sober speculation 
which it so readily suggests, we might say that before this the 
chaos was a mere mass, acting and acted upon mechanically ; 
now it is beginning to be a nature strictly, with an inward law 
and life, or whatever else may be implied in the word nature. 
As far as our earth is concerned, this new energizing power is 
the first beating of Nature's pulse, the first throbbing of her 
mighty heart. Or, to change the metaphor, yet keep as its 
ground the same primary image, the tremulous pulsations de- 
noted by the intensive piel significance of the Hebrew verb, 
are the first note in the grand diapason, the first low trembling 
barytones in that ascending scale of harmonies, that were to 
terminate at last in Eden and humanity." 

It is needless to go through the volume, showing how it 
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represents the Spirit and the Word, endowing the material, 
which was before the beginning of this world's building, with 
new powers, quickening into being immaterial entities subject 
to law, quickening the life of animals, the soul of man ; show- 
ing that it represents that there was put forth, on the formless 
and void chaos, " a power without it, and above it," a divine 
power, doing what nature could not do, bringing into nature 
what was not before. And, Lewis says, all these sublime 
works of GSod in this world's building, are in the words, " God 
created the heavens and the earth ; " ^ this langucLge covers the 
takole process/* 

9 
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CHAPTER XI. 

It would be hypercritical to note that Prof. Barrows does not 
mention that his author's exegesis of the first of Genesis is 
sustained by a power of authority, were it not for the exigences 
of that war for and against the Record, to swell the volume of 
which the author and his critics contribute. Neither in the 
repeated sneers of the first critic at his exegesis, nor in the long 
discussion of it by the second, is this fact recognized ; nor the 
farther fact that it relieves the record from an objection, which, 
though not of the first magnitude, now presses hard against it. 
The nebular theory of world-making has no place in the divine 
record of this world's building ; — since the author's later volume 
this will not be denied; — and on their exegesis the startling 
hypothesis is required, that, between the closely connected first 
and the second verses of Genesis, there is a chasm, as wide as 
the ages between the completed world and the night of chaos. 
On the author's exegesis, all the phenomena embraced in the 
nebular theory — and it matters little whether that theory be cor- 
rect or not, so long as it has so many advocates — are extra dies ; 
the record commencing after that supposed process had so far 
run its course, that what was afterwards to become the world 
had been separated from the ocean of force, to be, as described 
in the record, fitted up to be the world of man. The critics, 
then, would have evinced a wiser appreciation of the conflict 
between Christianity and Science, had they reflected that, how- 
ever correct their exegesis might seem to them, it opened the 
record to a serious objection ; and had they therefore shown 
there was another rendering, held by many Hebraists, not open 
to the same objection. Here, and not here alone, it is some 
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confirmation of the volume, that within the lines its exegesis 
draws, Christianity may stand against her scientific foes. 

Those who read the Essays of Prof Barrows, might con- 
clude that the rendering of bara by Lewis was peculiar to 
him. It has been said that many Hebraists so render it, and 
it is now said that most of them do. This point is of interest 
enough for some little evidence of it to be adduced. Prof. 
Powell, who has made a survey of the thought which centres 
in the word Creation, for the very purpose of setting forth fairly 
and dispassionately on each point the prevalent opinion, states 
that the best critics think there is little or no foundation for the 
idea of a creation out of nothing in the use of bara. As cited 
by him, Dr. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, states as 
his opinion that bara implies neither positively on the one hand 
a formation out of nothing, nor, on the other, positively a forma- 
tion out of existing materials ; but that it is absolutely indefinite 
and neutral as to either of these conditions. And this opinion, 
as to the force of bara, coincides, with mathematical precision, 
with the opinion of Lewis. 

On Lewis' version of the second verse the critic's tone is 
grand, but with what reason shall presently appear from his 
'X)wn words. He says, " Prof. Lewis renders for the earth 
was without form, and explains the force of for, which he has 
substituted for and, thus : ^ in the beginning God created, that 
is, fashioned, formed, reduced to order ; and why ? because the 
earth, which was to be created, was then without form and 
void. It was a fit subject for such a process.' This is wholly 
arbitrary and ungrammatical. The conjunction [vav] never 
has in itself the signification of for, any more than of but, there- 
fore. If in rendering we substitute one of these words for it, 
it is because we wish to indicate the connection more definitely, 
than the Hebrew has done. But this connection* we never 
learn from the (vav) alone, which still means and. It must be 
manifest from the nature of the clause, and its relation to the 
preceding, even when the word and is retained. This is the 
decisive test. We subjoin some examples. ^ Let them curse, 
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and do thou bless/ that is, as every one sees, but do thou bless. 
^ How excellent is thj loving kindness, O Grod, and the cliildrea 
of men put their trust under the shadow of thj wings,' where 
our tran^ilators have put therefore for and. Arbitrarily to 
substitute for instead of and^ is to reduce the Hebrew language 
to the very chaos described in the present verse." 

Here the critic leads his readers to imagine that Lewis did 
not know the difference between and and for. And one sen- 
tence so grandiloquent, that the passage seems toned to admit 
of its introduction, instructs the awe-struck mind, that to substi- 
tute for for and is to reduce the Hebrew to the chaos of the 
genesis. Yet only mark how Lewis, and most Hebraists, render 
the first verse, and mark what Professor Barrows himself says 
of the connecting particle, and Lewis is justified. For the 
critic says in certain cases this particle means hut, therefore j 
for; that either of these may be known to be its meaning, from 
the nature of the clause and its relation to what precedes ; and 
evidently would render the particle as Lewis does, if he adopted 
with him a common rendering of the first verse. Why then 
give the impression that his author did not know that this par- 
ticle, uninfluenced by the context, means and; did not know 
the difference between and and for f 

Lewis' remarks show so fairly the difference made in the 
interpretation of this particle by the interpretation of the pre- 
ceding verse, and the substantial agreement between him and 
his censor, that justice is not done without citing them. '^The 
Hebrew is very scanty in its conjunctions, and therefore the 
particle [yav] is often employed not only to denote sequence or 
connection in order of time, but to show the ground, reason, or 
motive for what is said. In one view of the passage^ the first 
verse contains an action separate from those that follow ; m 
another, it only expresses the same events in a condensed titular 
form. According to this latter interpretation, the conjunction 
shows the ground or reason of the preceding. In the begin- 
ning God created, that is, fashioned, formed, reduced to order; 
and why ? because the earth was without form and void. It 
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was a fit subject for such a process. On the other supposition, 
the conjunction would seem quite unnatural and could only be 
defended on the ground that these particles in Hebrew may 
often denote the slightest transitions, in the style of the narra- 
tive as well as in the order of the events." 

On minor points the two critics sometimes agree, sometimes 
differ. Both carp at a very unimportant matter. In following 
out the idea, that the creative work should measure the day, 
rather than the day the work, and speaking of the duration 
required for the growth of the races of animals, the author says : 
" Our views of such duration would be modified in no slight 
degree, according as we adopt one or the other of two theories 
of growth and development : " one being the theory of the 
growth of individuals, the other of the growth or development 
of species from species ; one connected with lesser, and the other 
with greater cycles. In his allusion to a far-prevailing theory, 
showing how it should be guarded, he says : " This theory may 
have as many divine interpositions as any other ; though if it 
acknowledge no divine origination, it is indeed atheism ; or if it 
acknowledge only one, and this from the logical necessity of 
getting a starting-point for its physical speculation, it is as near 
atheism as can be." While it was almost inevitable that his 
mind should glance at this theory, he dwells not on it, avows 
not belief in it ; and of the controversy between the theories, 
says, " there is no place for it here," " since, as far as our philo- 
logical argument is concerned, either view satisfies its require- 
ments." On this allusion to this theory, the scientific critic is 
bitter ; and, as if this were not enough, the theological critic 
adds a note as to this theory, which sharply ends : " It has 
neither reason nor science in its favor." Both give the im- 
pression that he espouses some manifestly absurd, or unheard- 
of hypothesis. After the pronunciamentos of these savans, 
the larger science of a writer in a late Edinburgh Review ^ is 
refreshing. " We come," says this writer, " to a class of ques- 



1 Life and Organization, Edinburgh Retiewj Jan. 1, 1859. 
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tions, which have been and yet are the suhfects of warm contra- 
versy — questipns, each 80 large in its objects and details, that 
volumes have failed to exhaust the argument. First among 
these questions comes that of tl^e nature and permanence of 
species. Our scientific readers need not he told how warmly 
this question has lately been agitated by naturalists. The con- 
troversj, which had its birth in France and there provoked 
personal animosity, as well as scientific dispute, was translated 
to England in a mitigated form ; but has here also stirred up 
the depths of an argument stretching beyond the limits of for- 
mer inquiry. Are species to be considered fixed and immutable, 
or is there an inherent liability to or faculty of change either fix>m 
accident, or the operation of common laws, which can and does 
in the course of time create new species out of antecedent ones. 
The great name of Cuvier appears in the foreground in behalf 
of the former opinion. Geoffrey St Hilaire made himself the 
chief of the opposite party. Many of our most eminent natu- 
ralists, our geologists especially, have entered with earnestness 
into a controversy rendered inevitable from the progress of 
their science, and the new classes of phenomena coming before 
them. Looking generally on this conflict, as it now stands in 
this country, we see distinctly a predominance of opinion for 
the fixity and permanence of species. But at the same time 
we notice a certain cautious reserve in announcing any absolute 
or final opinion on the subject." 

The difference of these critics on another minor point is 
perhaps worth noticing. The earlier critic says he leaves it to 
others to criticize the text adopted in Heb. 11:3. The later 
critic does this ; he admits that the Syriac and the Vulgate 
render in accordance with this text ; and the first critic, seeing 
this goes far to establish the reading, is dissatisfied, and invokes 
a personage, who looms up in misty grandeur as a "profound- 
est biblical scholar." " We are informed," says the critic, " by 
one of our profoundest biblical scholars, that not one known 
Greek MS. sustains the reading ; " — of this information the 
volume itself might have long before informed his inquiring 
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mind ; — '^ that it is as possible and more probable, that the ut 
ex invisibilibus visibilia fierent of the Vulgate and the cor- 
responding phrase of the Syriac were translations from a text 
like our own ; " on this point the two critics may fight it out 
between them, but few, who can construe Latin, will deny, 
that the Vulgate agrees with "The Six Days;" — and farther 
" that €ic firj ^Guvo/Acva cannot be correct, as the Greeks would 
not use the negative fAtj in such a case, but the negative ov ;" 
whereupon the scientific man, intoxicated with borrowed Greek, 
with a terse elegance, which may well excite in sophomores 
the envy of despair, cries out, — " So this reading is not only 
bad Paul, but bad Greek." At this concluding word of the 
conmiended shadow, — irrelevant as it is to the point in con- 
troversy, since with either negative the sense intended in the 
phrase varies not, — at this word which, if seriously meant, is 
in the silliest style of the pedantic school — that a phrase which 
comes within Buttmann's rule for the use of /ii;, which Gries- 
bach prints as a conjectural emendation, which scholars of va- 
rious ages adopt, the like of which frequently occurs in Attic 
and Hellenistic writings is not Greek, it may be surmised, 
this Greek liked not this war on a brother Greek, and not 
dreaming he would print it, hoaxed the savan. 

As to the creation of immaterial entities apart from the ma- 
terial forms, only by holding to which can we conceive of the 
Life in Nature, the critic holds against his author, that this is 
not taught in Scripture ; but holds to the fact. As soon as 
these critics cease contending with him about basing the idea 
on Scripture, they both admit the truth, for which their author 
contends. This has been shown as to one ; and will be as to 
the other. As quoted by Prof. Barrows, his author holds, 
" there are invisible immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, 
cnrcp/iariicoi Xoyot, spermatic words or ideas, call them what we 
will, which are themselves the first and immediate creations of 
the Divine Will, going forth before any new agency of nature, 
whether the universal or any particular nature." Prof. Bar- 
rows says, " if we hold to seminal principles lying back of all 
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ontward orgnnization, we travel out of the record, and arc no 
longer upon Uie field of revelation, but upon that of human 
Bpeculation ; '* nor is this strange after his exegesis of the words, 
" God made every plant of the field, before it was in the earth, 
and every herb of the field before it grew.** He dissents then 
from Lewis, who holds it as truth revealed, and from his tone 
in some places seems not to think his idea plausible, yet in 
these words he advances it: " We naturally conceive of [created 
life] as an invisible formative power, manifesting itself through 
visible material organizations. And since these organizations 
have their different specific forms and properties, which are 
incapable of being permanently confounded with each other, 
we justly assume original differences in their seminal princi- 
ples.** ^ To suppose that life consists in any juxtaposition or 
arrangement of the original atoms of matter, is sheer material- 
ism.^ But he asks, who shall say of life, ^Mt existed in its 
beginning a single moment without connection with matter, or 
without putting forth its formative powers upon matter?" 
As he does not accept his author's exposition of those verses, 
which speak of the plant being created before it was in the 
field, an exposition bringing out from various scriptural teach- 
ings the harmony of truth, it might be difficult to show him the 
answer from Holy Writ; but the question is not when did 
these formative life powers begin to exist, but do they exist ? 
and that they do exist, this critic asserts. They are then : 
and certainly in the order of ideas, if not in the order of time, 
are anterior to matter. 

It is the common idea of man, that matter in some of its 
forms is informed with life — life which, in obedience to lawj 
brings forth the glory and garniture of material things. The 
last truth seems as certain as the truth that matter exists. It 
is held with the same universality, the same certainty, though 
not as distinctly present to the consciousness. It is held by 
some more clearly than by others, but man cannot free himself 
from it. Now, that it would be recognized in revelation, seems 
probable, if we may reason as to what would or would not 
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be found in a revelation. The author finds it in the record of 
the creative birth and growth of this order of things ; but had 
his limits and his plan permitted, it might have facilitated the 
reception of his idea, had he deduced it from the many other 
passages where it is recognized ; and made less prominent and 
alone his citation of the third verse of the eleventh of He- 
brews. But, in re-discovering the true sense of the creative 
record, he was so beset with difficulties, that it seems ungracious 
to object to the form of his presentment of the truth, especially 
80 in a volume which has enlarged man's conceptions of the 
revealing glory of the Word in the material world. 

As Prof. Barrows, though not admitting the proof of his 
author's idea in the sacred volume, yet declares it is atheism 
to deny it, he cannot approve of. denouncing the book as ^^ infi- 
del" because of this idea — as Prof. Dana does, though he 
believes in the idea himself. 

A leading idea in The Six Days is, that in the genesis are 
revealed supernatural beginnings, followed by natural growths. 
The genesis has commonly been thought purely supernatural. 
In correcting this idea, the volume renders a service not less 
great than thai as to the word Day, On the question of the 
presence of the Natural in the Creative process, the discoveries 
of Greology and the common view of Creation come into dan- 
gerous conflict, more dangerous even than on the question of 
Time. As a writer on the Mosaic Cosmogony in the " New 
Englander" says, "The line of truth cannot lie athwart the 
very initiatory idea of Geological Science, the action of natural 
causes in the history of creation." The " Six Days " proves 
that the line of revealed truth does not lie athwart this idea, 
but coincides with it. This proof is brought out by its close 
and literal exegesis of the description of the creation of the 
vegetable and animal races. 

But this truth of the presence of the Natural in Creation 
finds small confirmation from our critic On the words — 
" God said. Let the earth bring forth the living creature," he 
says, — "The earth is said to bring forth living souls, in the 
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8en»e in which we now say that it produces animals. They 
have their origin upon it and are nourished from its products." 
Tliis critical opinion is an explanation of a very extraordinary 
passage in Holy Writ, in which the Creator has been pleased 
to make known a fact as to the mode in which he created ani- 
mals, and which carries human knowledge on the subject far 
beyond any point to which Science has attained, or perhaps 
ever will attain. The critic thinks God meant to conmiand the 
earth to nourish the animals. The indisputable &ct is, that he 
did command the earth to bring forth the animals, and the 
imagination can hardly conceive of things more different. 

This critical opinion is as to a passage of Holy Writ, of 
whose obvious import one man can judge as well as another. 
The reader of the original and of the version are equal here. 
Both alike hear the earth commanded to bring forth the ani- 
mals, by a Voice not to be disobeyed. The modus operandi of 
that obedience passes experience, perhaps conjecture. Most 
will conclude that the fact pertains not to this cycle of the 
world, in which the power has ceased, or is held in abeyance. 
Some may think there are traces of the same, or of an anal- 
ogous power in some very low rudimentary forms. Some may 
think the ongoings of this power dimly traceable in the ages 
before man, from lower births through higher, till, after that 
Gk)d created man, the earth ceased to put forth the animal pro- 
ducing power, which God had commanded her and enabled her 
to put forth before. Still all is doubt, with all but the critic 
He thinks the earth produced animals then, just as now ; that 
is, it nourished them. The critic attributes to men the use of 
the same language with the same meaning ! It is true that the 
Egyptians of old said that the slime of their river bred little 
reptiles. And the first families of Athens, having no " Con- 
queror" to " come in with," said they came out of the Attic 
soil ; but this would hardly prove the existence of what he 
declares now to be the common language of men. There is 
no such language on earth. There never was any such. It 
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would be hardly possible to conceive of a greater misuse of 
speech. It was never heard in any race or tribe. 

Prof. Barrows' series of papers seems to have been prepared 
for the purpose of propounding a theory as to the word Day. 
He knew that a peculiar interest would be felt as to his ideas. 
He knew the subject had been considered for more than half a 
century — that the Church, confessedly at fault here, had not 
come to any conclusion. It cannot then be that he is unaware 
of the importance which belongs to what he is about to do. It 
cannot be but that his opinions will be thoroughly considered. 
And there lies before him a volume written by a philologist 
who by insight into the constituent thoughts embraced in the 
term establishes for it a meaning, which answers the difficulty 
on philological grounds, shows that Moses must have used it 
with this idea of its significance, and confirms this position by 
a survey of the compass of Hebraic literature, and of the 
thought of the ancient world bearing on the subject. To all 
this the critic seems indifferent, so tired perhaps is his mind 
with the subject, or so occupied with his own theory. The the- 
ory then, whatever it may be, must have been long and ear- 
nestly considered. On such a subject, at such a time, no one 
would propound a theory without bringing to bear upon it all 
his intellectual being. 

His theory is, that the Hebrews were taught that the heav- 
ens and the earth were created in six days, of twenty-four 
hours each, though the fact was not so : that the word Day was 
a misnomer : that it meant one thing in the utterance, another 
in the hearing ; and it was intended it should. 

Here is the theory in his own words : " These six periods of 
creation are in our view symbolical of higher periods of time. 
In the mind and purpose of Grod they were symbolical from 
the beginning ; but it does not follow, that they to whom the 
revelation was made saw beyond the six literal days of the 
symbol. It is in harmony with the general analogy of God's 
dealings with man, to suppose that the human mind may have 
been left to rest with the symbol itself, until in the wisdom of 
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Go<l ilic higher ideas which it covered, should be revealed. 
Gud liaviiig in his infinite wisdom determined to make known 
to man the outward form of the work of creation, as a founda- 
tion for the outward form of the Sabbath, it seems to us alto- 
gether contrary to the general course of his proceedings, that 
he should bewilder and amaze them with inunense periods, 
stretching over many thousands, it may be many hundreds of 
thousands of years. If their minds rested with the symbol, 
and saw nothing beyond it, the error was not essential, as it 
respects the Sabbath ; and it was such an error as he has in 
other cases suffered to remain uncorrected, till the appointed 
time for its removal should come." 

He has some sentences showing how well his theory disposes 
of the controversy which has raged so widely and so long as to 
this word. And his theory has at least this to commend it to 
the weary mind. If received within the Church, it would be 
the end of all controversy. It would be the last word of Faith. 
There would be an end of reading the volumes which for so 
many years in long and hopeless succession have claimed the 
ear and wearied the heart on this prolific debate of the Church 
and Science. But surely it never could be received elsewhere 
than in the Church, it would seem that it must surrender the 
world to a confirmed skepticism. 

But wliat evidence is there adduced that the Days were 
symbols ? None at all. What evidence can there be adduced ? 
The assertor proves the direct contrary of his assertion by say- 
ing, that which he calls a symbol was given out as a fact, and 
received as a fact To call that, uttered as a fact and heard as 
a fact, a symbol, is a contradiction in terms. According to his 
theory, the word Day was not given to the Hebrews as a sym- 
bol ; not taken by them as such ; the utterance of that word 
was a deception kept up until it was found out. Such a theory 
is not fit to be propounded. Nothing quite so objectionable 
concerning the record of creation has ever been set forth. 
There has been charged upon Moses deception; here the 
charge is in substance brought against One greater than Moses. 
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Most unquestionably the writer did not see this. The thought 
as to such a man is not to be permitted for an instant. The 
solution of this theory is not a personal one. The state of 
mind in which such a theory could be propounded connects 
itself with the whole thought of the Church, and may receive 
some elucidation irom the second part of this Essay. Here 
it will only be characterized as the darkened utterance of 
Faith in despair. 

Prof. Barrows does not supply the omissions of the criti- 
cism of Prof. Dana. As if aware that this might be looked 
for, he disclaims the design of reviewing " The Six Days of 
Creation." No fault is to be found with this; yet it must 
remain as a curious fact in the annals of critical literature, 
that in the saibe review, a volume has been written upon, dur- 
ing two years, and for more than two hundred pages, and yet 
he who reads through it all shall not be able to know from it 
what there is in the book.^ 

Though one of the thirteen gentlemen whose names were 
then blazoned on the title-page of the Review, it is presumed 
that, as one of the eleven assistant editors. Prof. Barrows aided 
by his own contributions rather than by supervising those of 
others. And the Review itself, publishing the names of its 
contributors, throws the direct responsibility of opinions on 
those advancing them. 

That Professor Barrows does not accord with Professor Dana 
in his estimate of the book msLf be inferred from this fact, that 
while the one denounces it as infidel, the other, on the ques- 



1 Beside omissions referred to, in the criticisms of Prof Dana there is no allu- 
sion to these chapters, which are storehouses of learning : Antiquity of the 
Mosaic Account; Heathen Cosmogonies derived from it; Ancient Idea of Crea- 
tion; PluraJity of Time- Worlds; Time aspect of the Universe; Hebrew Words 
of Duration ; Hebrew Ideas of Natural Law. 

Tliere is a chapter interpreting the 8th of Proverbs. Of this, President Hill, 
though of a different school, says: " We have never met with an argument for 
the Eternal Generation of the Son, which seemed to us so strong as one which is 
incidentally brought into the discussion of Scripture references to Creation.** 
If this chapter be laid side by side with a recent Essay of Prof Barrows, on the 
same subject, it will be found that it anticipates the greater part of it. 
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tion of questions as to the meaning of the Mosaic Record 
everywhere debated with an earnestness as if on the debate 
depended the fate of this generation, says : " For a full develop- 
ment of the internal evidence against the theory of six literal 
days, we refer the reader to Professor Lewis' book.** Either, 
then, Professor Barrows condemns Professor Dana, or else a 
largely infidel book finds large favor in his eyes. And the 
same must be said of the New Mnglander^ published hard by 
Yule College, which, in a paper on the Mosaic economy, not 
wishing to enter into an argument on the word Day, refers 
its readers to the '^ profound exegetical argument, in the Six 
Days of Creation, by Professor Tayler Lewis." 

Professor Barrows seems to us to intimate a feeling of dislike 
to the course of the former critic, by saying to Professor Lewis, 
that he ^' fully sympathizes with him in his reverence for the 
Divine Record." We are struck with what seems to us as the 
peculiarity of this expression. To sympathize is to feel with 
another, so Johnson defines it, and primarily the word does not 
indicate anything as to the class of emotions in view of which 
it is used. But common and good usage seems to have appro- 
priated the word for emotions unwonted, and mingled with 
something of pain. It would be more readily used towards one 
in humiliation than in glory, in suffering than in joy. All deep 
emotions have in them something solemn ; some touches even 
of sadness, and to such this word seems appropriated. Milton 
fixes the import of the word iif this passage : 

" It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-bora child, 

All meanly wrapt, in the rude manger lies; 
Nature, in awe to Him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize." 

A divine might very well say to a layman, we commend, 
honor, admire your reverence, or we rejoice in your reverence ; 
but to say we sympathize in your reverence, has rather a 
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strange sound in Christendom. When this word is now used 
in view of reverence for the divine word, it seems, at first, more 
befitting the ages of dominant heathenism. But if by some 
chance, reverence for the Divine Word had, as in this case, 
exposed to tortures to which those of Polycarp were brief, the 
expression used towards the sufferer, even if used somewhat 
unconsciously, involuntarily, and without being chosen for that 
purpose, would seem to illuminate the heart out of which it 
came, and in view of all the unwonted circumstances is very 
felicitous. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The admission of papers such as those of Professor Dana 
into the lieview, was an error.^ Such a condemnation should 
have been an act most solemn. The plea that opinions only 
are condemned, is delusive. Assaults on the man, and on his 
works, are so blended, tliat no analysis can separate them. 

The i)lea, that it is the act of but one person, is delusive. It 
does not meet the facts. The Review does and must have a 
certain prestige, which extends in some degree to all the opin- 
ions it publishes. It wields within the circle of its influence a 
power so great, that in such a way as this it should not be 
thouglitlessly exercised. The Church, of which it is a voice, 
should not suffer it to be heedlessly put forth ; perhaps not 
suffer it at all, when the power is so tremendous, so irresponsi- 
ble, and the condemned must be silent. 

It has sometimes seemed to us, in thinking of the defamation 
of such a man as in our heart of hearts we believe Lewis to be, 
tliat if no voice was here raised against it, the stones would 
cry out. These calumnies, commended by a great power of 
ecclesiastical prestige, are bound up in ponderous, enduring 
volumes, which are a part of the great record of these times. 
They are in the libraries of the country; and shall there not 

1 After these papers began, Lewis was suffered to insert in the Review a letter 
of six pafi^es. It seems contracted, as if by want of space. This may have arisen 
from the stage of printing, for tlie letter is out of place, as if inserted at the last 
moment. Then the New England Professor is allowed twenty-six pages more in 
the ?ame style, lengthening his attack without varying it. He was permitted to 
go farther. But the editors issued a card, stating that they were not to be con- 
sidered as endorsing what they published. They did not say, however, that this 
referred to these persistent attacks on Lewis, for which they gave facilities not 
equajlly given to him. The third paper on " The Six Days," as well as on the 
later volume, in the same style with the preceding papers, was of twenty-six 
pages, and in the number following it continued for sixty-three pages more. 
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go into them an answer strong in the logic of truth ? In future 
times, when the thoughts of this Thinker are fighting with 
error, shall it here be said, his writings were here branded as 
infidel by high authority in the Church in his time, and no 
voice was lifted up in their vindication ; there was no man to 
deny it ; it passed as a truth confessed ? Shall it be left to 
history to do him the tardy, insufficient, unsatisfying justice 
with which the future redeems the errors of the present? 

In efforts to commend the writings of Lewis to the earnest 
attention of others, we have become convinced that these 
charges must be crushed. Lewis evidently thinks little of 
fame, and might dispense with honor ; but the results of his 
earnest, laborious life, the lessons of his mature wisdom, the 
discoveries of his genius, the intuitions of his faith, cannot be 
dispensed with. His writings meet the moral needs of the 
many in this distracted and evil time, when pernicious modes 
of education and false forms of philosophy are about to bring 
forth their legitimate fruit of social convulsions. Ceasing to 
look upon Christianity as the sufficient cure for human ills, too 
many have begun to worship other gods, thinking they will do 
what she alone can do. Ceasing in some degree from its ven- 
eration for Christianity, the public heart has necessarily ceased 
also, in some degree, from its veneration for the Spirit of Law. 
Anarchy in the Church is becoming, as it ever must be, the 
precursor of misery in the State. 

Before that social revolution, which now threatens to destroy 
our government and precipitate disunited communities into 
Mexican anarchy, had begun, in view of the intestine war and 
the rending asunder of one of the greatest ecclesiastical com- 
munions of this country, we thought we foresaw in the future 
eminent danger to the unity of the State, though unable to 
forecast the form of its manifestation. Years afterwards, in 
listening to tlie last words of the dying Calhoun, we heard from 
tlie lips of this philosophic, deep-thinking statesman, speaking 
of the disruption of nearly all the great ecclesiastical communi- 
ties of the country, the utterance of the same thought, of the 

10* 
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close connection of the spiritual and the social life of the State. 
And it is apparent to those who meditate on the great problems 
of social life, bj the liglit which has been shed upon them by the 
wise and good of preceding ages, that the conmion faith, the 
common charity, the common life of one universal Church, 
however different in its outward forms, alone can give unity to 
a nation ; and that its spirit of reverence for the Eternal Law 
can alone uphold in a nation a spirit of reverence for Human 
Law, which can preserve its power over the human soul only 
so long as it is perceived to be allied to the spiritual and the 
eteniaL 

The dangers which threaten us spring not, as in other coun- 
tries, from the restlessness of the people, but out of the rashness 
of the intellectual classes, untrained in that wise and cautious 
respect for existing institutions, and that spirit of reverence for 
Human Law, without which learning, instead of being a bless- 
ing to society, becomes its exterminating curse. The evils 
which threaten our social existence, if cured at all, must be 
cured in their source. Correctives of them may be found in 
the writings of this genius, commending themselves as they do 
to scholars and statesmen by their intellectual power and their 
commanding learning. Thus, as one illustration of trains of 
thought to be resumed hereafter, if political anarchy is to be 
shunned, it must be by the coming back of thinking minds to 
that True Idea of the State, which Lewis, as if forecasting the 
times which were to come, years ago set before an assembly of 
divines, in the heart of New England. It has passed too much 
away even from the thoughts of men, that the State is divine in 
its origin, that its sanction is from higher than human authority, 
that Law is allied in its essence to the Spiritual and the Eter- 
nal, that it is an image of the Divine Reason. The lessons of 
Lewis on The True Idea of the State, on the Spirit of Law^i 

1 The leading thoughts of his Essay on the State are to be found in the Third 
Part of this Essay. To them we would call the attention of the legal profession 
especially, as presenting most philosophical, lucid, timely views on the Origin, 
the Functions, the Forms of Government. 
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must become household truths in New England, if she would 
escape most terrible calamities to herself, as well as being the 
cause of them to the country. 

It has been intimated to us that we ought not to essay the 
vindication of Lewis unauthorized. On this subject we have 
thought closely &om the first, and without varying in our con- 
victions of duty and right. There are sometimes things which 
ought to be done for a man which he cannot do for himself, 
which he can neither solicit nor authorize. To charges such as 
have been brought in this case, no man could answer in his 
own person. And his enforced silence gives to all others the 
right to speak. There is something* due to the strong craving 
of a human heart for justice. Its silence is an appeal. It is 
our right, our duty to listen to it, for the riches of his mind are 
a part of our intellectual being. But we take broader and 
higher ground. We scorn the idea that we are unauthorized. 
This is not to be thought of as a personal quarrel ; it is not a 
thing of interest only at the moment ; or in which only the 
parties have something at stake. The fame of so true, so great 
a man, is the common property of alL It belongs to his coun- 
try. It belongs to mankind. 

Surely time enough has passed, and no one has done that 
which should be done. We will look on no longer in sorrow 
and in silence. We will not see the sun of his life sinking: 
through these clouds of infamy to its setting. We have no fears 
as to the results. There comes into our thoughts the remem- 
bered music of the eloquence of England's most eloquent divine. 
^ Distinguished merit will draw lustre from reproach. The 
vapors which gather round the rising sun, and follow it in its 
course, seldom £ul, at the close of it, to form a magnificent theatre 
for its reception, and to invest with variegated tints, and with a 
softened efiulgence, the luminary which they cannot hide." 

We are aware that this Review is not upheld in that position 
it has maintained so long without a constantly recurring, ex- 
haustive, and ill-compensated toil ; that in every year of its 
cycle it has published papers which no scholar can dispense 
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with, and that Lewis himself, while protesting against its injos- 
tice, frankly admitted its worth. And in that spirit of fairness, 
most just towards such a Review, we would say, this error in 
part may have arisen, in the first instance, from trusting to the 
judgment of one in whom its Editors had reason to think they 
could repose confidence ; and then from adhering to a line 
which ought promptly to have been abandoned. And now 
that some time has passed, and these errors can be looked at 
with some degree of calmness, it is no( for the best interests of 
the Review itself that these things should longer be passed 
over in silence. Nor in times so restless and unsettled as 
these, or in any times whatever, will it harm its Editors, but 
rather stimulate their efforts, to feel that there is a latent spirit 
of scrutiny into their Review, which, though generally reposing 
in the power that upholds it, may come forth at any moment, 
from any quarter, for sufficient cause, to inquire into their pro- 
ceedings. It should be a point of honor with the learned class 
to see that literary justice is done. This, like every Review, 
should be made to feel it is amenable at the bar of a just pub- 
lic sentiment. And it may be well for the literature of New 
England, that a voice should be heard against its course in this 
matter ; and it is believed there is enough of old English fair- 
ness in the blood of New England to respond to such a voice. 

It is most right that there should be such a voice ; for Lewis, 
the son of a patriot of the Revolution, — a gentleman, too, by 
inborn tendencies, and by the influences of ennobling pursuits, 
— has ever shown a generous appreciation of men of science, or 
of letters. When the Professor of Greek Literature in the 
University at Cambridge was rudely assailed by a pedant in 
the metropolis,^ Lewis, then Professor of Greek and Latin Lit- 



1 Lewis seized the occasion of a criticism on himself to redress a wrong. The 
puniHhuieut was severe; the tact ia the paper admirable. It defended Prof. 
Felton not directly, which would have given the attack undue importance, but 
by exposing its motives, and laying open the shallowness of that school from 
which it emanated. His vindication of his own words is worthy of study. The 
critic saw a singularity, and pounced upon it as a blunder. The defence lets a 
scholar into the secret of that profound thinking which crops out in the sentences 
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erature in the University in the city of New York, exposed 
the folly and petty malignity which ever seem to accompany 
the pedantic school to which the critic belonged, and more than 
counterpoised his studied depreciation of Professor Felton's 
classics by saying that they " were an honor to the scholarship 
of the country, and admirable for their accurate and discrim- 
inating learning." Though not lavish of words, and meaning 
what he utters, what praise he has given men of New Eng- 
land ! — to the critic and poet, R. H. Dana — to Hitchcock — 
Hackett — Woolsey ; praise so ill-requited in these provinces, 
which would fain lead the opinions and tone the manners of 
the country. 

While these things are mortifying in their Hterary aspects, 
in their religious aspects they are still more painful. The 
ideas imputed to Lewis, as the basis of the charge that his 
book was infidel, are scientific. And how could a Christian 
Review countenance this placing of religious truth and natural 
truth on the same exalted grounds ? Nor does it materially 
intensify this aspect of the case, that the charges are without 
evidence and in the face of evidence. The moral bearings of 
the case in this view, are such as to excite wonder not unmin- 
gled with some degree of alarm. If men are to be anathema- 
tized for disbelieving in Agassiz, Humboldt, or La Place, as if 
they disbelieved in the Prophets, the Evangelists, and the 
Apostles, it would seem that some change had insidiously 
taken place in that reverence for Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Apostles, which once gave them among men a place, God- 
given, commanding, and alone. 

In other points of view the religious aspects of this case are 
painful and bewildering. What is misnamed Science, while 
meditating its attack upon the Divine Record of the Unity of 
the Human Race, now concentrates its force against the Record 

of Lewis, indicating massive strata beneath. This charaoteristic will hereafter 
be noticed. A good illustration of jt is his proving, in this case, where his words 
were carped at as blandcring, that " they were most deliberately chosen, under 
the conviction that no others in the i^glish language could so well express 
the idea.'* 
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of Creation. The skill and vigor of the defence has not been 
pro{K)rtioned to the attack. There was truth, as well as mod- 
esty, in the excuse of Lewis for attemptmg, though a layman, 
to aid in thb defence, that '^ theologians were in a great meas- 
ure standing aloof." It would seem that those stationed on 
watch-towers in the beleagured city of Faith should have 
admired the clearness with which he gave the warning. In 
war a perception of near and great danger sometimes rouses 
a conquering energy of despair; in this war it kindles the 
conquering energy of Faith. There is a moral power, needed 
in Christendom, in such a word as this, — '^ There would be no 
belief in revelation worth the name one generation after the 
common rejection of the absolute verity of the Mosaic ac- 
count " of creation : and in this soul-moving warning, so living 
with emotion, so true, so grandly said. 

^^ The momentous question, involving nothing less than the 
degree of hearty credence to be given to the very first page in 
Grod's written revelation, this must be settled and settled &om 
the Bible side ; or there comes in a flood of unbelief in all 
Scripture, too fearful to contemplate. We say all Scripture ; 
for there is really no other place after this where any holding 
barrier can be erected. At any point lower down, the torrent 
comes rushing on with the accumulated force of all that has 
given away above. Creation gone, — its place in the Scrip- 
ture left a blank, or what is worse, a lying myth, — who will 
give credence to the account of the fiood in the demands of its 
historic exactness, or regard the succeeding events in any other 
than their loosest legendary aspect ? The Patriarchs become 
dim mythological shadows. The God of the Patriarchs a 
^€os TraTpwtos, a patrial deity, to rank hereafter with Baal, or 
Thor, or Jupiter. Sinai can never wholly lose its grandeur, 
but it is the grandeur of a gloomy and terrible myth. Moses 
vanishes through the * Ivory Gate,' and prophets follow him to 
the land of lying dreams. And so of Him, of whom Moses 
and the Prophets wrote. The historical Jesus departs with 
the rest of the long ghostly procession. All is gone, but the 
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babble of the ideal Christ; and how long would that poor 
shadow linger in the rapidlj deepening twilight, that must 
follow the real setting sun ? " 

From disbelieving the Mosaic account of Creation, a large 
part of the people of New England have gone on to disbelieve 
all Scripture. Could a census of the faith of these provinces 
be taken, it would disclose that one-tenth of its inhabitants do 
not believe the Scripture in any sense whatever. Yet while 
denser, blacker than the fog of its coast, there is gathering 
over this region the miasma of skepticism, these watchmen 
look drowsily and askance on a faithful defender of the worst 
defended gate in the Christian lines. Had they marked how 
many were ready to make terms with the insulting, treacher- 
ous enemy, and were unwilling to engage in open battle for the 
Mosaic account of creation, surely they would have appreciated 
his unfearing faith. While a clamorous multitude are shout- 
ing that the papyrus record of the Egyptian-taught Moses is 
refuted by the everlasting records of the rocks, he waves out 
of sight, as in comparison nothing, the few facts men have 
picked up as to the ongoings of the originating train of events, 
and reads the record of creation in the sense in which it was 
apprehended by the long-since-departed age, to which it was 
given ; reads it in harmony with the rest of the super-celestial 
Word ; and this is the only answer he will deign to give. His 
spirit — no less admirable than his argument — is almost de- 
cisive in such a controversy ; for it is never the strength of 
their case which makes infidels boast, but the consternation 
its presentment strikes into the ranks of the faithful. Lewis 
discerns its difficulties as clearly as they do, and hides them 
not ; but his faith in the Record is as sincere, as his knowledge 
of it profound ; and the moral power of this union of frankness, 
intellect, and mastery of the meaning of the Record in debate 
"with his faith in the Record is such, that a skeptic can hardly 
read his volume without an awe-inspired doubt whether a for- 
tress, which in such a mind creates such an impression of 
strength, be not indeed a fortress no human hands have built 
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In this battle, on the one side so silent, on the other so loud, 
so admirable has been the bearing of Lewis, that his reception 
hy these divines is almost an unbelievable fact. Why men, 
searching the Hebraic history, as they search the legendary 
lore of Scandinavia, for a certain diligence, and for what they 
have done unwittingly against their intent, to promote true 
knowledge, receive from them no stinted praise ; yet this lay- 
man, of a faith seldom equalled among all the many millions 

whose hearts 

** have burned and stirred, 

And quivered to tlie Eternal Word," — 

this man of rarest critical insight, severely, thoroughly skilled 
in philology, philosophy, and science ; of a mind acute, logical, 
comprehensive ; of soaring genius and strong common sense, 
who has concentrated on the study of the Bible all the powers 
of his being, is treated by these divines as if he were an 
ignorant intruder, unbidden, unwelcome in those vast and ill- 
explored fields of sacred learning, where the harvest is so 
plenteous, and the laborers are so few. To these knights, 
gayly attired in fresh armor from the bran-new arsenals of 
Berlin, his weapons taken down from the old walls where they 
hung rusting and unthought of, his mail eked out from Damas- 
cus and Tyre, may have seemed old-fashioned ; yet they might 
have seen it was fitted to keep the oldest of the wall; that he 
had found out wherein the strength of the place lay ; and that 
his old Syrian blade, with edge and circle of fire, held the 
enemy at bay. With a killing mortification, that whitens our 
blood, we see from them no honors to the champion whom God 
hath sent to retrieve the wavering fortunes of this desperate 
fight. We look on with painful wonder, till we almost fear the 
deadly miasma of this region has begun to paralyze their brains. 
But this cannot be. It must be rather the apathy of faith in 
despair. Through half the century they have seen so many 
theories come like shadows, and depart, that they have ceased 
any longer to feel hope in them. Their thought is tired. They 
have curiously piled up in their Review the unburied bones of 
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theory on theory, as elaborately and as uselessly as are piled 
the bones of the virgms in the churches of Cologne. They 
looked on this theory at best but as another tenant for the 
chamel house, and thought little of indignities wreaked on 
what seemed to them dead. They themselves deny all hope 
in their last word to the Church, which sounds rather like the 
word of Death than Life. They have been so often dosed with 
useless nostrums, that when at last the Physician comes, they 
look on him with the listless eyes and utter apathy of long 
waiting changed into the indifference of despair. 

Out of the midnight breaks the mom. The treatise on 
** The Six Days of CreAtion" will in due time be accepted by 
the conmion Christianity of the nineteenth century, as in sub- 
stance its sufficient answer, through all centuries to come, to 
the chief objections raised in this century in the name of 
Science, against the Divine record of Creation. It will be 
accepted as such by the reason of mankind. It will end, on 
these points, the great Debate between the Church and Sci- 
ence, which thus far has gone on so disastrously for the Church, 
that it has weakened and imperiUed her power over the human 
mind. To the further elucidation of these last thoughts, the 
Second Fart of this Essay is given. 

11 



PART II. 



THE DEBATE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was not our original design to do more than to put out 
of the way certain objections to the yolume on the Creation 
(objections which scarcely touched at all on its discoveries), 
that the volume might have a fair chance to be heard. But a 
suggestion having reached us, that this Essay, as originally con- 
structed, entered into the conflict so abruptly, that few would 
incline to a discussion so minute, protracted, and apparefitly so 
merely personal, it then seemed to us better to open it with 
such a presentation of one of the great truths re-discovered by 
Lewis, as to give to the whole matter more of its real impor- 
tance, than a reader would perceive, who had not surveyed the 
field of battle between the Church and Science, and studied the 
volume to see how it met the exigencies of the strife. This 
might have been done in the first instance, had we not feared 
some might rest on our statements, instead of searching into 
the volume ; but having come to the opinion, that it will rather 
tend to draw to it the attention which is its due, we proceed to 
bring out ^ its second great re-discovery ; and also to present 
some independent ideas. 

It is necessary again to glance at the great debate between 
the Church and Science. Before, we endeavored to present it 

1 For the differences, the reader must consult the rolnme: they consist chiefly 
in the suggestion that the power given to the earth was general, and in the ideas 
based on tibe fifth verse. Others will be pointed out hereafter. 
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fairly, as far as we went ; and on the question of time in the 
Creation, did not overrate the assault Let us therefore be the 
more earnestly heard, as we open farther the state of things 
with saying, that up to this time the battle goes heavily and 
disastrously against the Church. 

The lines of the Truth extend in unbroken continuity from 
the beginning to the end of the world ; and no one ever has 
seen, or ever will see, the lines of Divine truth and Divine 
life, in their unbroken continuity, without a sentiment of rever- 
ence, and a feeling of belief in their supernatural origin. 

The one is extended with historical definiteness in time and 
space, from the desert of Sinai to the isle of Fatmos. But 
the Seer who first began to trace in written characters the 
Divine line of Truth corresponding with the Divine line of 
Life, gathered all the Truth in the past ; and as he thus looked 
backward to the beginning, so the last Seer looked onward to 
the end. Thus the line of Truth extends through all of this 
great cycle of Time. The line of Life runs from the beginning 
in like unbroken continuity, and will so continue to the end. 

Upon the perception, more or less perfect, of this unbroken 
continuity, and whether of the true line or of some faint adum- 
bration of it, or ray shooting from it afar, depends the belief of 
man in the supernatural as a constant presence and power in 
the earth ; and upon such belief depends the existence of civil- 
ization and of the World. For 'the outward life of the world 
is in accordance with the inner spiritual principle of belief Li 
virtue of its presence, states have grown to a high civilization, 
and of its absence have decayed. All the phenomena of his- 
tory conform to this one truth. Whether civilization rises to 
a wonderful height, as in the Greek Republics, or remains sta- 
tionary for immense periods, as in the East, or dies, as in the 
Eoman Empire, it is because the effect corresponds with this 
cause ; it grows, is stationary, or dies with it. All the history 
of man connects itself with the true spiritual or divine life. 
Beyond where that ceases to make itself felt sufficiently to 
constitute society and some form, however low, of civilization. 
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history has, and can have, no existence. Barbarism is the 
consequence of the djing out of belief. Barbarism has no 
history. Day has its laws ; but it is not given man to conceive 
of the laws of night, other than as the negation of those of 
day. To carry the idea of order into the realms of darkness 
is not possible. As time begins with Day, so history begins 
with Life ; not regarding as life that state of man where the 
absence of the spiritual principle leaves the soul so deadened 
that it can no longer manifest itself in society. The life of 
man, as man, is only maintained by its relation to the Divine 
life in man. All forms of civilization connect themselves with 
this, either through the Primeval, the Patriarchal, the Hebraic, 
or the Christian forms of this life. 

Hence the conception of the World, as coincident only with 
civilization, has a ground in fact and truth ; and in its last 
analysis, it flsdls back on the divine life in man, as the uphold- 
ing ground of the whole. If, then, the spiritual life wanes, the 
social life sickens ; if it passes away, society dies with it, and 
there is barbarism, the negation of life and light. The whole 
life of the World, then, is indissolubly bound up with a higher 
life. There are low existing forms of life in the World, deriv- 
ing their principle of vitality fix>m the very oldest manifesta- 
tions of divine life ; but they are so far below the highest plane 
of life, that the conception of the World but &intly includes 
them within it ; and it does this as much from their past rela- 
tion, or their future possible relation to the true life, as from 
any other cause. For us the World is only the circle of civili- 
zation, whenever and wherever that is, excluding all that in no 
way enters into it ; and for the profound reason, whether dis- 
tinctly comprehended or not, that all who are without it, have 
so far ceased to feel influences from the true life of the World as 
no longer to partake of any real life, that is of any social life, 
and have become dweUers in an outer darkness, which pertain- 
eth not to the circle of the thoughts of man. 

The application of these thoughts to the World enables us to 
perceive that the death of the spiritual life would be the death 
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of civilization and the end of the World. Whether it would 
be the end of the material world or not, it would be the end of 
our conception of the World. What we mean by the World 
would have ceased to exist. For as Faith is the constituting 
law of the Churchy so belief is the constituting law of the 
World. Wheresoever belief is dying out in any part of the 
World, it tends to pass into barbarism ; that is, to pass out of 
the World. And when this has gone very far, such part ceases 
to be included in the idea of the World. If then all belief 
were to die out, the World would have passed away. Belief is 
bound up with the idea of a continuous divme Truth and Life 
running onward from the beginning to the pomt in tune where 
in a soul it gives rise to belief. The line perceived so to ex- 
tend in Greece through the early ages, ceased at last to be 
visible, and Grecian civilization died. So, too, with the wider 
civilization of the Roman Empire. The line they saw was a 
faint adumbration of the true ; as its vibrations were more 
intense, the outer life of their civilization flamed upward; 
when the line, stretching its continuity farther than it could 
transmit the primal fire, ceased to be seen or felt, the outer fire 
went out. The perception of the true line thought of as 
divinely traced from the beginning to the end of the cycle of 
man, and of the true life corresponding with it in the past and 
in the present is to the World what the perception of the fainter 
line was to these elder nations. It is bound up with belief as 
its effect and cause ; and belief is bound up with civilization 
as effect and cause; and civilization is bound up with the World 
as effect and cause. If one perishes, all perish, and the World 
ceases to exist. 

The life in the Church and the life in the World are, then, 
in correspondence ; and so vital is the relation that they react 
powerfiilly upon each other. Civilization, an effect, takes on 
the nature of a cause towards its own cause, which is Faith. 
Belief destroyed in the world, the life in the Church would be 
destroyed also. Its life must quicken that semblance of life, 
which is termed dvilization, or the death around it will reach 

11* 
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its own liAu It is conceivable, then, that the Church might 
feel a fatal effect from the world. At least so the phenomena 
outwardly present themselves to human thought, though in the 
last analysis it may be found it is decaying life in the Church, 
which is the cause of that in the World, which seems to present 
itself in relation to the Church, as a cause of decay in its 
vitality. 

Behef is life to the world ; Unbelief, death : and whether it 
manifests itself in the decaying life of the Church first, or first 
appears in the world, is immaterial. If the phenomenon be on 
a scale suiiiciently great in either case, it is a decisive indication 
of the end. Unbelief may be partial, and run through its 
course in individuals, in fractions of states, in sects, and in 
nations, scarcely touching the world ; while passing through 
this cycle they are dying parts of the whole, and when, if not 
arrested, the cycle is complete, they are regarded as dead, and 
no longer go to make up that living whole, conceived of the 
World. 

Within that whole, in distinction from its individual minds, or 
from its national minds, or from its mind as manifested in any 
way or form less than universal, is what may be conceived of 
as the World-mind. While some ideas make a lodgment only 
in some part thereof, others affect the World-mind. Of these 
is the idea of a divine line of Truth, unbroken in continuity 
from the beginning, and a divine line of Life equally un- 
broken. The two combine in the idea of an infallible Church, 
with an unbroken continuity of thought and life, from the 
beginning to the end of the world. A break perceived in 
either is fatal to both, so bound up are they together in one 
Idea. The outer line of the Truth is the guard, even as it is 
the true measure of the inner line of Life. 

Within the line of the Truth unbroken, the Church safely 
abides the assaults of the World upon itself. The peculiar 
nature of her relations to the World makes her position com- 
plicate, yet simple. She is the World's life ; even as One higher 
than herself is her life. But the World, though faintly con- 
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scioas of this Truth, ever antagonizes against her, preferring 
her lower life to that higher, into which the Church would 
transform it. Hence there is ever between them aggressive 
war, and to meet it repressive war, in its turn becoming ag- 
gressive. But the aggressive war of the World is ever turned 
back by that spiritually drawn line of Truth, which runs from 
the beginning to the end of Time. That unbroken, the Church 
is not really assailable. The missiles of her foes may rain in 
clouds over that line, but have no power but that of annoyance. 

A clear perception of this state of the case (whence sug- 
gested need not here be inquired) seems, within the memory 
of man, to have dawned on the armies of the World ; and at 
the same time with a dim idea that there was a point where it 
could be broken through. On various points, assaults were 
vigorously made as feints or tentati^^es, and occasional shouts 
of success evinced a local feeling of success ; but none of these 
things touched the World-mind. Fierce and desperate attacks 
were made by single chiefs, and for a time with local effects ; 
but there was no combining together on a grand scale, caused 
by a fore-intimation of probable success. All was unorgan- 
ized and transitory. Over the graves of these chiefs the 
Church built its own temples, and consecrated the desecrated 
ground anew. 

But at length there began to appear something more than 
this. Something like an accord appeared ; arrangement, as 
well as sympathy; and there could be seen all the Sciences 
marshalling themselves in place and order, and what was more 
significant, there was a softening of tone without any relenting 
of purpose ; and all seemed as if something had filled them 
with new confidence, as if the hour was foreseen which was to 
be taken advantage of, and was to find them all in readiness. 
Spmething of security the Church seemed to infer from the 
altered tone, but without sufficient reason. For at length the 
meaning of all these mysterious movements appears. A sci- 
ence youngest of all the sciences, and of power as yet untried 
in this Icing war, it is thought can break through the line ; and 
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wido to right and left, and far in thick ranks behind, all human 
thoii;^hU are ranged with more than human skill, all trained 
with more than human art to seize the occasion, and ready to 
move on when the line shall have been visiblj broken. This 
was the hour when before we glanced at this scene. 

The assault was sufficiently formidable ; still there was a 
consideration that went far to nullify its force. On the plain- 
est laws of interpretation, applied to facts open to all, learned 
or unlearned, there arose, the instant the raising of the ques- 
tion of Time turned the mind of the world earnestly to the 
record of Creation, a doubt whether it was certain that Moses 
did mean by the Days periods of twenty-four hours. By the 
argument, therefore, the credence the world had been accus- 
tomed to give the sacred oracles, though weakened, could not be 
destroyed. A strong impression against their accuracy was 
made, but they had the benefit of the doubt. That large class 
of learned men who, though not partaking in the spiritual life, 
which has an intuition of the divine origin of the Word, had 
been trained up to reverence it, who were wisely impressed 
with the importance of religion to society, and would have 
been pained and alarmed at the destruction of the world's rev- 
erence for it, could still maintain towards it something of their 
old tone of respect, and give to it a certain support against 
those of their own class, less reverential and less wise in com- 
prehending the relations of religion and civilization. 

The line of Truth seemed weakened by the assault, but not 
broken. The wedge pierced, but did not divide it. But at 
length another assault opened on the same point in the line, 
uniting with and doubling the power of the first. 

Science proved that Creation was a work carried on through 
a series of natural growths, processes, developments, call them 
what you will, with laws, phases, successions, phenomena, anal- 
ogous to those of the present order of things. It was no 
longer a difference as to a single point, but the whole concep- 
tion of the whole process was changed. The difference was 
so great that the word Creation immediately came to be used 
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in two senses, one expressing the idea of the Churchy the other 
of Science.* 

It is not to be understood that Science (for it is out of her 
province to affirm or denj anything on the point) denies that 
God is the originator of what she calls the Creation, meaning 
the fitting up of the world for man's dwelling-place, or that He 
may have interposed at points where new phenomena seem to 
appear; these truths she in the main assumes to be truths; 
but the issue is thus joined, — that the whole idea of the mode 
in which the building of this world was wrought out, as read 
off from the volume of Nature, is different from the idea of 
Creation, as read off from the volume of the Church. 

How the world rings with the power of Ideas ! To this 
age they are what armed hosts were when the Saracens swept 
round more than half the circle of ciyilization, and emperilled 
the rest with a present danger, felt in every hamlet and halL 
Thoughts rule the world. The thought of the man who first 
thought of Creation as a procession of events, an outcoming 
of one thing from another, as a maturing of the world, as a 
true growth, as much so as that of a tree or a man, and who 
verified the thought by reading off its proof from the volume of 
Nature, struck a decisive, fatal blow at -the universal, the ac- 
credited idea in the Church, that Creation was an instantane- 
ous work of the Deity, rising at his fiat into that order and 
harmony which we embrace in the idea of the world. Such 
w<u the idea. Six creative fiats instantaneously obeyed in 
each day, and distributed through the days of a single week 
of the world's present calendar. The brief week was but to 
lay in human reverence the basis of the Sabbath. The grand 
thought, in connection with the Creation, was ever that of the 
swiftness of the Divine Word. Whatever objections might 
now arise to this idea, on comparing it closely with the Rec- 
ord, none troubled the mind of man before this thinker was 
born, at whose bidding the old Thought retired. 

1 In eMh of these aenaes we are obliged to lue the word hi this Essay. 
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Before, in the case of the new Thonght, it was intimated thai 
it seemed to be of minor worth ; that for any discoverable 
Talue it would seem as well the idea of six days as of six thoa- 
sand jears ; and it might even be deemed not inappropriate to 
Him, with whom a thousand years are as one day, to call them 
days — his days when He woriced alone, with no intelligent 
mind in the vast realms of his working to admire his swiftness 
or wonder at his delay ; and that the slightest intimation of any- 
thing anomalous in the days, — and there was such,-*- weakened 
the whole force of the objection and left Faith undaunted to 
confront Science. 

But no such thoughts avail now. It is not a single variable 
phenomenon which needs to take on a new aspect The whole 
conception of Creation is to be changed. It assumes the defi- 
niteness of a long, grand procession of events, ruled by laws. 
Long Times are filled up with long Processes. As cycles on 
cycles slowly roll away, other and still other growths succeed. 
At each step the worid grows more and more perfect At 
length, as the crowning work of a long succession alike in the 
vegetable and the animal worlds, both pointing to him, both 
prophesying of him, connected in his organic structure with 
both, the microcosm of the worlds bdow and before him, Man 
appears. Creation ends. History begins. And this is truth. 
And of this the Church knows nothing. As by her taught, 
Creation is instantaneous and complete, — six fiats distributed 
through a week of common time. 

The youngest of the sciences, then, has proved, in addition 
to what it had before proved, that the true idea of the Creation is 
as different £rom that taught in the Church, as the true idea of 
the Time. The double wedge, pierdng the same point in the 
line, came on with resistless force. To all eyes, save the eye of 
Faith, it was broken. The prestige of the Church was de- 
stroyed. In her long life of thousands of years, nothing like 
this bad ever taken place before. The charm of infollibility, 
even, seemed to pass over to Science. 

The change which the new Thought made in the relations 
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of the Church to the world was immediate and immense. 
There were multitudes of objections to her truths, which 
seemed wholly inefficient against a claim of in£Edlibilitj so 
well and so long maintained. And this on sound principles 
of reasoning. Everything was to be presumed in fiivor of that 
in£eJlibilitj, which for so many ages had so established itself 
as to command the assent of the civilized world. But the 
moment that fitct disappeared, the instant that charm was dis- 
solved, a new rule of logic became reasonable ; the old rule 
was reversed; and objections which, before, common sense 
treated as naught, common sense now allowed had great power. 

The full power of these changes is not yet everywhere felt. 
There are ranks and places into which it has not penetrated. 
A mighty power is not overthrown in an instant. A city so 
vast is not traversed in a day. There are quarters and streets 
in it which have not heard the sound of the tumult. 

But it is utterly in vain to deny, it is perfectly well known to 
all intelligent men, that Christianity has met in this century a 
check, a defeat, a seeming overthrow, the like of which she 
never before encountered. The hour of peril, when the Mos- 
lem hosts mustered on the plain of Tours, or beneath the walls 
of Vienna, was not as dark as now, when the bannered hosts 
of all the Sciences seem marching through the defenceless city. 

Effects are to be studied in their causes, as well as in their 
developments. The effect is not yet felt to the full power of 
the cause ; but it is easy to see what is taking and what must 
go on to take place. It is the abandonment of Christianity by 
the World. 

It may be said, the World never did embrace Christianity. 
And this is true. And yet, there is a true sense, and, though a 
lower, a most important sense, in which it did. There was a 
Christendom which revered and confided in the Church; 
though it would not yield its heart to its dictates, it respected 
them as divinely authoritative. That Christendom has ceased 
to exist. That semblance of Faith in the world, the convic- 
tion of the divine origin of the Church, so serviceable as an 
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OQtcnnost wall, so helpful to aid the weaker forms of the 
higher Faith, 13 gone. Faith no longer exists, except as a 
miraculous power in the earth. 

Faith's victory over the World is lost. It is poweriess to 
cany its power through the world. If the in&llible Church 
made so little way against the world confessing its ignorance 
and revering her claims, what can she do now that their posi- 
tions are so changed ? 

The inference the awe-struck world has drawn, must draw, 
from these momentous truths, is that the voice believed to be 
the voice of Grod speaking to man, begins with the utterance 
of fable, of untruth I Before the power of such a thought, the 
long procession of all the glories of the Church &des and dis- 
solves, like the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples, in that great day of wrath, when heaven and 
earth shall pass away. 

Set as the world is against Christianity, this conviction sad- 
dens the world. Though the war is remorseless, there is no 
exultation. Undefinable and fearful forebodings pervade the 
heart of humanity. But such feelings will not turn the course 
of human thought. The heart of man may fail for fear, when 
the sun is turning into darkness ; but this will not rekindle the 
light. The arm on which man in his heart had secretly relied 
to save him is now thought to have no power to save. The 
civilized world rejects Christ again ; and there remaineth for 
humanity only a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation. 

Some may imagine it possible for belief in the creative vis- 
ion of the Almighty to be abandoned by the world-mind, and 
for Faith to survive. It will not be put to the test The 
abandonment of all belief in that, will be followed with start- 
ling swiflness by the abandonment of all belief in Christianity ; 
and civilization will perish. That which we now conceive of 
as the World, will cease to exist. Nor will its material frame 
be suffered to survive. This stately mausoleum of vanished 
life will not be left for perishing barbarians to roam through. 
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with no trae organizing principle of socifil life in their frames. 
Christ not obscurely intimated, that the dying ont of faith in 
the earth would synchronize with his coming. Faith is de- 
pendent on the spirit of Divine mercy in the earth. And if 
the world be fidlen into such disorder, that Truth gives to 
Eternal Truth the Ue, Faith will not long have to endure the 
reproach. The spurit of mercy is abandoning mankind ; and 
despite every hope, omen, or misinterpreted prophecy, the 
judgment is nigh, even at the doors. The world shudders on 
the brink of ruin. She will not shudder long. As she plunges 
into the darkness of Atheism, she will be arrested on her 
downward way by the voice of the archangel, and the trump 
of God, calling back Man to judgment. 

It would seem to be a crisis in which Heaven might inter- 
fere. Man's extreme need called forth Revelation ; it would 
seem it might call forth its miraculous vindication. The crisis 
might seem to justify it; and if so, it will be, or else the end 
of all things is at hand. But it would seem that here human 
means, under Grod, would be the means, and would avaiL 
When the fiite of Christendom hung suspended on the battle, 
Martel was commissioned to win the fight. When the bulwark 
of Christendom was in peril, there was raised up to deliver the 
city the " man sent from God.'* Why should it not be so now ? 
If such has been and is the power of one Thouoht to destroy, 
may there not be measured against it a Thought with power to 
save ? If there be a Thought so to meet this Thought, the 
shock of battle is nothing to the moral sublimity of this scene. 
If one Thinker have wrought this ruin, why may not another 
stay the march of this destroying Idea, before which all sacred, 
venerable glories pass away, like visions of the night ? Why 
not, if all things that make life holy be not deceitful dreams ? 
if Life itself be not the most cruel of mockeries ? Why not 
now deliverance come ? Why not to-day, as well as to-mor- 
row ? Why not now, when all who have eyes to see, see the 
danger? The Church hath waited long. The World, troubled 
at its own triumph, might almost be ready to welcome it, 

12 
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before it planges into the unknown of its woes, without the 
onlj presence that in the past availed to save, — that Presence 
in the earth, robed in garments made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, standing between her and the wrath of God, and suf- 
fering even her to make no absolutely fatal error. Why not 
deliverance come in this land, whose history has been a contin- 
uous miracle ? — this land which, though rent with feuds, and, 
it may be, like the twelve tribes of Israel, about to divide into 
belligerent kingdoms, is still an Israel of Grod ? Why may not, 
out of her, from one of hers, go forth the answer to the World, 
saddened with its victory over the Church ? So hath the an- 
swer gone forth. It may seem to some, this should have been 
given by the Abana and the Fharpar, in Berlin, or Oxford ; 
but it hath pleased Grod that it should be given when, and 
where, and by whom it has been. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Traih which Science has discovered, is to be discov- 
ered in the Record. The Tmth is not onlj to be pointed oat 
therein ; but the fact that it reallj is there, must be upheld 
bj some recognition of it there bj the Church, — some once 
universal recognition, and running back to the age when the 
record was given. 

Here it is proposed to point out the Truth in the record. 
And the attempt is prefaced with a single remark. In refer- 
ence to the first, second, and fourth great creative works set 
forth in the Mosaic account, the Creation of Light, of the At- 
mosphere, of the Starry World, Science knows little or nothing. 
Analogy, and a few facts, are all she can bring to bear on the 
creation of either of these. She takes her stand on the Earth, 
and points to the long succession of planets, to the races on 
races of animals, with changes in the globe conforming to them ; 
and, deducing thus the idea of preparation of the globe im- 
mensely slow as measured in human time, of its maturing, of 
its growth, carries the truth known here as a presumptive truth 
into all the phenomena of creative power. The same is to be 
done here. For, if it be proved that in any one of the crea^ 
tive works in the Mosaic Record this same idea of a natural 
process, of an out-coming through natural laws, of a natune 
working from and under God as its autiior, of a growth, in 
inwrought into the record of the work recorded, die idea, with 
a like force of analogy, runs into all the other woiis^ uii*i aJl 
the other Days. 

Everything here depends on the terms. And iicjc the 
reader of any version ever made fu:^ mA an* lu UiAi woi'k 
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of the third Daj are two great acts, — the appearing of the 
land, and the appearing of the plants. To the last we direct 
car thoughts. How did the plants appear ? — instantaneously 
ooYcring the earth ? grasses clothing the fields ? forests waving 
on a thousand mountains ? roses of Sharon along the plain, hj 
the sea ? majestic cedars on glorious Lebanon ? The drapery 
of this question has been inadvertently adjusted to the present 
cycle of Time ; but the question cannot be misunderstood, and 
for convenience sake similar language will continue to be used. 
Milton, in his grand poem, setting the thought of the Church 
to music, answers the question affirmatively. The completed 
wonder follows instantaneously upon the Word. 



'He scarce had mid, when the bare Earth, till then • 

Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned, 

Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 

Her universal face with pleasant green. 

Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowered. 

Opening their various colors, and nmde gay 

Her bosom smelling sweet; and these scarce blown. 

Forth flourished thick the clustering vine, forth crept 

The swelling gourd, up stood the corny reed. 

Embattled in her field, and the humble shrub 

And bush with fHzzled hair implicit: last 

jRoM, as in demce, the stately trees, and spread 

Their branches hung with copious fhiits, or gemm'd 

Their blossoms; wiUi high woods the hills were crown'd. 



»9 



Milton thinks the Earth brought forth the plants, with what, 
perhaps, it would be justifiable to call a magical celerity. 
Others, basing their idea also on Scripture, think that God 
made them full formed, and set them in the earth. But with 
all it has been one common, undisputed idea, that the earth was 
instantly covered with full-grown vegetation ; was arrayed in 
the twinkling of an eye, in all the pomp and garniture of the 
fioral realm. Is this so, according to the Record ? If it be, 
then, by one fact judging of all the facts in the record, the war 
of Science and the Church is over. The truth is known; 
and the Record, contradicted by the Truth, — such is the world's 
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reasoning, — is not the Truth ; and so its power over the world- 
mind is gone forever. 

What is the Record, then ? Simply, undeniably this : The 
£arth was commanded to bring forth the plants. Instantane- 
ously ? There is no evidence of it : there is evidence against 
it. Evidence against it I — there is proof against it. The 
idea of germination is inwrought into the original words ; both 
into the verb which conveys the command, and into the verb 
which describes the effect. A plant-germinating power was, in 
the third age of the world, given to the Earth by the Omnific 
Word. These plants, then, were homy and grew. 

What consequences follow from the Record thus understood 
in its plain, literal, and it would seem, its irresistible and neces- 
sary import? First: The restricted Time-idea passes away 
before its thought. The cedars, which attain to maturity in 
centuries, were not produced in a day. The cedars grew. 

But there is more in its thought. A plant-germinating 
power was given to the Earth : then, if it brings forth one 
cycle of plants, does this exhaust the power ? or, as they pass 
through their cycle and pass away, may other cycles of plants 
succeed, through the same power which produces the first? 
Why not ? What limit is there in the power given, limiting 
it to one single production, any more than in that Power be- 
hind the power? Why is it more strange, more incredible, 
that it might stretch on indefinitely, ever varying at .great eras 
with the varying conditions of light and heat, and all the vary- 
ing powers working in accord with this power, than that at one 
time it should be competent, to such a manifold and wonderful 
effect as it puts forth in the thousand varieties of plants begin- 
ning to grow over all the continents and all the islands, in all 
the zones and all the latitudes, covering at once the whole face 
of the earth ? 

Change, now, certain of the conditions of growth, and from 
the earth you get new growths, unlike those before grown on 
the same spot Cut down the trees, and other species grow up 
from out the same circle of the plant-nourishing earth. Is 

12* 
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there here nothmg hinting at the old law ? at least, is there not 
here something which makes more conoeivable that fulness of 
power which seems to follow the true idea in this old record — 
so old, that the ideas it once conveyed to all have silentlj given 
place to others, now to give place to the old and the true ? 

The Bible is not interpreted on the same principle as other 
books are interpreted, till a due regard is had to the divinity 
of its Author. His words are to be presumed to be tail to 
their very depths with force and power, and to have the ut- 
most exactness of meaning. If He has made known how in 
the beginning He instituted the plant kingdom, his words must 
be presupposed to have a meaning corresponding, as fur as hu- 
man words can correspond, to his idea ; must be presupposed 
to picture, as faithfully as human language could picture, his 
thought Had God directly, and not mediately through earth 
by making the earth directly causative in their germination, 
created the plants, there was no lack of words to convey this 
truth. Had he himself clothed the earth with vegetation, as a 
robe is thrown over a bride ; had he set the finely chased, the 
curiously wrought gems on her robes, and put on her head the 
chaplet of flowers ; there were words choice, apt, from any of 
the decorative arts of man, to have conveyed the idea ; or it 
might have been expressed in simple, unmistakable language, 
without any figure. But no ; to adorn the earth, God works 
through a second power, made such by him — the Earth itself. 
The Earth, like an expectant bride, is commanded to begin to 
adorn herself, with all the beauty of the spring, for that hus- 
band who awaits to greet the full perfection of her loveliness, 
far down in the unborn ages. With the mind once open to it, 
there is no mistaking here the word or the idea. The plants 
are germinations, growths of the Earth. 

And the idea once known, the mode once fixed, we again 
say, it is more compatible with a true idea of the speaker -to 
suppose not only — as we must suppose — that the earth pro- 
duced for once only, beginning the instant that the Word vital- 
ized her frame, many plants, but that she went on through that 
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whole cycle in its successions vast, from age to age, to give 
birth to new generations of plants ; and also, as may well be 
supposed, carried the same power into other cycles of time. 

The whole rests on two words. But those words all, who 
have seen the birth of a plant from the earth, and traced its 
growth, can apprehend. On a few words, but words of God. 

And even leaving out of sight for the instant the power 
that thus clothes these words, and letting this stand as the 
word of an ancient man, wise in all the wisdom of his age, — a 
man whose ideas have had the mightiest and the most endur- 
ing power of any one in human history, — let us ask, what he 
must have meant by his terms. Certainly nothing other than 
what we first supposed : not that the earth was instantaneously 
clothed with vegetation, but that it clothed itself, bringing forth 
the species of plants from its own bosom, each in accordance 
with its own times, laws, and peculiarities of growth. He 
certainly, as we, now more wisely taught of his wisdom, know, 
was, judging him by his own terms, free from tlie restricted 
time limits, in which we fettered his mightiest of intellects. He 
very well knew the cedar never grew in a common day. And 
how shaU we fairly presume to limit his language to one form 
of growth pertaining to one cycle of time ; or say that he re- 
garded the vegetation of those anomalous days, when there 
was no sun in heaven, as the same as in the subsequent cycles 
of the creative times, or as in the Day of man ? 

But, whether he fathomed the full depth of the thought and 
word of God or not (we think he may have done so essentially, 
and that he did), the thought in the words is before us, and 
from them we may draw our conclusion. And that conclusion 
is, that power divinely given to the earth to bring forth plants, 
unlimited in terms, is only supposed in accordance with the 
Power giving it ; with the unlimitedness of the terms, the great- 
ness of the epoch, and the linking together of subsequent 
periods to this, in which this power is given, so as to form the 
cycles one continuing Day when it is made as unlimited as the 
human mind can properly, that is easily, naturally, conceive of 
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it ; and that would seem to be not merely as a power in that 
instant, and for once only, to germinate certain plants, and to 
reproduce those from their seeds, according to the law then 
enunciated ; but to go on producing new and other cycles of 
plants, as its plant-producing power was affected by the vital- 
izing influences of vegetation, vitalized and decaying ; or by 
the altered conditions of light, air, and moisture, or of the more 
subtle elementary agencies; or by great changes in its own 
state, as the vast cycle in which this power was given 
wheeled through its immense circuit, and still to carry with it 
the same power into cycles of related time. 

And thus seen, the idea and the word of the record, the 
very Truth uttered by Moses of old, is that Truth which Sci- 
ence now utters, we will no longer say confuting, but confirm- 
ing Moses. 

If it so be, that the Church has been so negligent as not to 
keep all the ideas she was divinely inspired to convey, she may 
well be compelled to releam them from her own oracles, 
through the quickening influence on the heed she gives to 
them, from those who bring them, learned elsewhere, into her 
temples to confound her with them. But they are her own 
divinely-taught truths, well known to her, as will hereafter 
appear, of old. 

But, not only in this third age of the world is there a natu- 
ral power divinely originated, that it may work on to fit up the 
world, and so by analogy, not only in this age, but in all the 
ages ; but there is an equally decisive, though a more anomalous 
and wonderful instance of it in the sixth age of the world. 
There the Creator of all that is, is pleased to make known 
something of the mode in which he created animals. 

That the earth should have had divinely-given power to 
grow plants, far back in one of the old creative Days, seems 
really no more wonderful than that she should have power to 
develop them from out their seeds, and to nourish them. There 
is, one would think, no more of a mystery (it is not at all a 
matter of degree) in growing a seed itself, than in growing an 
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oak out of an acorn ; or, to give to the thought its faYL power, 
in growing the oak that grows the oak-producing acorns. The 
earth seems to feel the seed in its bosom, to appreciate, sympa- 
thize with its laws of life ; by a subtle chemistry, which no 
eje or thought of man has ever detected in its finer workings, 
it supplies delicate influences accordant with its unfolding life, 
nourishes its growth ; and so, from the tiny seed, and from the 
seemingly inert but wisely-cherishing mould, up shoots the 
well-woven fabric of the pahn. And the seemingly dull, dead 
clod hath the wisdom so to adapt its invisibly flne and subtle 
influences to every seed that seeks its bosom, that every plant 
comes from it with its own peculiar structure, and tints, and 
perfume. And plants and trees are by the earth so made to 
STOW, that they shall stow each its own distinct, peculiar seed, 
S^^wMch it shaU from the earth thus grow agl. And 2 
it be thought incredible that a Grod, which hath given such 
power and wisdom to the Earth as this, could have given power 
to the Earth to grow the seed itself? Certainly not less mys- 
terious this, which is a matter of direct observation, than the 
growing of the seed, and helping the mind somewhat to take 
hold of the idea of the Earth as a plant-producing power. 

But still there is one thought as yet wanting. It is possible 
to conceive of a plant-producing, or, to go back farther, a seed- 
growing earth, but not of a seed-creating earth. We must 
dwell a little on this, for its own sake, and because certain 
ideas, best learned here, are to be carried into another cycle of 
time. In the seed, wrapped around with folds, which give 
to it a local habitation, is the entity which constitutes the 
plant That is there which makes the plant what it is, in dis- 
tinction from everything else. Leaves, flowers, twigs, may be 
torn away from the plant ; but something there is in it — some- 
thing developed out of the seed, so indivisible, that, if it be 
divided, the plant becomes dead matter. There is life there. 

We perceive it there as an effect, and seek for its cause. 
The language in the record teaches that the earth hrought 
forth the plants; birth, germination is predicated of it But 
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birth, germination, implies a previous be^nning to those enti- 
ties known to be in the seeds, and which in full development 
are the plants. It is known in what they are in the present 
cjcle, though man cannot pierce into the mjsterj of how thej 
are. They are in curious cells ; and, though sealed up, some 
of them, for thousands of years, these powers have not escaped 
or expired, but can be called out by the mysterious cherishing 
of mother Earth. Something like these powers the mind seeks 
for, before it can well hold on to the idea of a plant-producing 
earth ; it would seem to seek some knowledge of the &cts as 
facts ; or else of some cause, from which it might deduce them, 
as facts. 

It has a right to seek for this, for the record suggests it. 
The idea it presents is that of birth ; but where is that which 
answers to the idea of conceiving, in the figure ? The idea is 
of germination; but where is the beginning of those potential- 
ities now wrapped up in every seed ? It has a right to seek for 
it in this record; for in this record — which seems to contain 
within itself every possible thought on the complicate subject 
of which it treats, as every limb and leaf and fiower of an oak 
is folded up in an acorn — there is language, which seems to 
answer this, and tell whence were those entities, through which 
in her appointed time the earth could give birth to all the 
varieties of the plant-world. How they could exist except in 
distinct cells, all fenced off from other powers, all sealed up^.is 
quite out of our observation ; but that which is sought is not 
the mode of their being, — of which nothing is now known, — 
but the fact, or else some cause, from which the fact may be 
inferred. Something is sought for back of their birth. Give 
us this, the mind seems to say ; either the fact, or some intima- 
tion of something, which we may accept as the cause of the 
&ct. Establish it either by the effect or by the cause. There 
is, as yet, a missing idea here. The record would tell us how 
the plants came ; but, as yet, there is revealed but part of 
what must be presupposed from the language given. 

That idea — so important because the logic inhering in the 
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soul itself rejects the idea of the earth as a plant-creating 
power — which would make the earth share in a power not to 
be conceived of as delegated, — that idea, not to be dispensed 
with, seems to appear in the record, where it speaks of the 
Spirit brooding on the face of the deep. The idea is unmis- 
takable. It comes out with perfect distinctness in all the Cos- 
mogonies, borrowed from this most ancient of all. It is imi- 
tated in all the ancient thought on the creation of the world. 
The thought is lost in our version, but it is instantly restored 
hj the word here used — a familiar, expressive, well-under- 
stood word ; and if any feel it is too much so, the reply is, it 
conveys the very idea the Father of Life was pleased to con- 
vey ; it is the word He was pleased to use to men to whom the 
word was as familiar as to us. 

Here, then, the record completes itself. In the primeval 
Night the Spirit hovered oVer the deep, and imparted to it 
those potentialities which might afterwards take to themselves 
the outer forms and visible properties of life. Traditions of 
this, spread through all the East, found their way into the 
classic world. In all the mythologies, the Night precedes the 
Day, and is revered as the Mother of Creation. In this Night, 
would seem to have been that quickening which, three cycles 
afterwards, was followed by the conmiand, " Let the earth bring 
forth the plants"; and then the plants were bom and grew. 
Light in the intervening time was born ; light, and, if so, then 
heat; and all the wondrous powers that seem to be but dif- 
ferent manifestations of this wonder of wonders. Light* The 
air was bom. And how may light and air have affected these 
potentialities which, carried in the womb of the earth, awaited 
the word which said, " Let the earth bring forth I " 

This sacred and most ancient revelation originated the Ori- 
ental conception of world-making. It is accordant with much 
of the thought of the East. It is not accordant with the thought 
of the West, — unless there be excepted some traces of it, of 
Eastern origin, in the classic mind. It is not accordant at all 
wilh the modem thought of the West, till that thought wrought 
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out its own difficult waj to a new conception of creation, to find 
itself at the height of its achievements standing face to face with 
the ancient thought of the East, bom of primeval revelation. 

That which now opens to our view, in what is revealed of 
the mode of the creation of the animals, is at first seemingly 
so far beyond what has been considered, and so remote from 
known analogies, that it requires some boldness, in the silence 
of recent commentators on the Mosaic account as to this point, 
to reenunciate the lost sight of truth in the clearness and bold- 
ness of the record. Yet what can be clearer, plainer, to all 
alike who read the original or the version, than this, that the 
animals were not direct creations of God ; but, like the plants, 
were produced through the mediate power of the earth? 

And here might be taken up again each and all of the trains 
of thought followed in thinking of the birth of the plants ; or 
it might be shown how the very same language is used and 
the same ideas arise in the account of the waters swarming 
with living things, and of the ocean-bom birds of the air ; but 
only one thought, which this idea of the creation of the ani- 
mals is likely to suggest, that it is something very startling and 
strange, can be dwelt upon. It is strange most certainly, in the 
sense of something unfamiliar to us, but not in the least incredi- 
ble, and no more a mystery than the power before given. 
That the dull clod should ^ve birth to the shapely flower, or to 
the oak, or the elm, is no less a mystery than that it should 
produce a higher form of growth, structures not rooted to one 
spot of earth. 

No less a mystery, for the mystery is the same. Say you 
these are living things ? And is not the plant with the blood cir- 
culating through all its fi:ume, the sensitive flower that blushes 
red at the warm kisses of the sun, and plays with the caressing 
breeze, a living thing ? Is there no truth in all the thought of 
the elder nations, who lived in the presence of nature, that 
there is a life in every plant and tree ? And has not science 
confirmed this old thought. Shall we say there is life in the 
very lowest forms of what we term animate nature, and deny 
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it in the very liighest forms of the creative cycle below? 
There is life in the plant as truly as there is life in tlie 
animal; this would even be a fair inference from this most 
wonderful word, which seems absolutely exhaustless in its pro- 
found intimations or clear disclosures of natural truths. There 
is life iQ the plant, and, though beyond our dull senses to per- 
ceive it, doubtless some dim consciousness of pleasure and 
pain ; and grant that the Earth could bring forth a plant, and 
why does it not follow that possibly it might bring forth a 
higher form of life? 

Still, you repeat, it is a strange thing that the earth should 
produce living things. The thought is, no doubt, profound and 
true, but it does not distinguish between two ideas. It is 
strange, it is incredible, and it is in no wise to be believed, 
that the Earth could create living things, which is the thought, 
which, though using our language, stands opposing so persist- 
ently and 80 wisely, what seems to it our thought ; it is impos- 
sible that the Earth should create life, not that it should bring 
it forth. 'The Earth is the Mother of living things, not the 
Father of the least particle of Life. She can carry in her 
bosom principles of Life imparted to her, which may by her 
aid take to themselves visible material forms, but they come 
from some higher source. 

How different, let it be said again, this whole conception of 
Creation, from that which has for ages been received by the 
mind of the West. In the primeval night the Spirit brood- 
ing over the world ; the long gestation ; the birth of life, that 
is bom to grow ; and, as may hereafter appear, life in lower, 
and then in higher and still higher forms. Open Milton, 
in whose pages may be read the thoughts of the West, for 
the great Poets utter the mind of the world. Milton's more 
truthful imagination here and there slightly departs from the 
prevailing forms of conceiving of the Creation, and his faith- 
fulness in adhering to the Hebrew makes his description in 
some points come nearer to the divine than that of most com- 
mentators. The idea of a direct production of the animal king- 

13 
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dom from the earth comes out in it as plainly as in the originaL 
But it is instantaneous. It is a miracle. There is no trace in 
it of any natural j)rocess. Out of the earth they come ; but, 
though his language keeps so close to Scripture that there is a 
semblance of its idea in this great poet's thought, the earth 
really has no natural connection with it, even as there was 
none in the mind of that Western world, which he interprets. 
And, hence, the picture is so incongruous. With the idea he 
tried to set forth, the genius of Milton could do nothing but 
fail magnificently. 

We quote the passage, in part, to show his idea of the instan- 
taneousness of full growth, so utterly at war with the idea of 
any true birth, though he uses the term. 

The earth obeyed; and straight 
Opening her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures ; perfect /omu 
Limbed and full grown : out of the earth uprose. 

As from his lair the wild boast. 

The cattle in the fields and meadows green, • 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
Pasturing at cmc c, and in broad herd* upsprung. 
The grassy clods now calved; now half appeared 
The tawny lion pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. 

The swift stag from underground 
Bore up his branching head; scarce from his mould 
Behemoth, biggest bom of Earth, upheaved his vastness. 
Fleeced thejiockt and bleaXing rose. 

There is a curious power in the world-mind of silently and 
unconsciously modifying ideas which somehow it feels are not 
right. This picture never suited the feelings of the world, and 
somehow or other the part the earth seems to play in it quite 
passed out of the picture of creation in the world-mind. By 
some popular recent commentators the thought is not alluded 
to at all. They close their eyes and glide over the place in 
silence. The picture is to be made congruous some way, and 
it is done by leaving entirely out one of the elements, and pic- 
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taring the creation of animals as a direct and instant creation 
of Grod without any thought of Mother Earth at all. 

The objection to this, and to Milton's unreal, incongruous, 
but more faithful picture, is not to the instantaneousness of the 
work, nor to the directness of the Divine agency. Such a 
mode of creation is conceivable, and it may seem to some the 
most glorious that can be thought of. So far as it holds to a 
power of God therein it is perfectly correct. And this idea is 
involved also in the true idea, and in it, too, the birth is instan- 
taneous. But the fault in the former is, there is no birth. It is 
a miracle, an instantaneous work of God, with no antecedent 
working in space and time of any cause, and nothing subse- 
quent for its perfection. There is no gestation, and no growth. 
It is all perfect in the twinkling of an eye. It is no birth at all. 

There is no possible way of connecting it with long series of 
times. It neither requires, nor admits of them. 

The true idea is inseparable from long time. The restricted 
time idea, as was said before of similar phenomena, passes 
away before the thought. And the time expands indefinitely 
in connection with another thought there considered, and now, 
to be applied here. Tliis power to bring forth living creatures, 
like the power to bring forth plants, may be conceived of as 
general, or as it was then called, defining the term, an unlim- 
ited power. And if it be such, then from the general tenor of 
the record, which evidently describes a related and ascending 
series, the first putting forth of this power would be attended 
with lower and less perfect results than the later. Taking the 
thought of the vast and unmeasured, which we contend it must 
have suggested and did suggest to those to whom it was given, 
and entering into the spirit of the record, this would lead to the 
conclusion that the plant and animal kingdoms, the fishes, too, 
of the seas, and the ocean-bom birds of the air, were related 
to, but not the same, as those in the age of man. This 
would naturally follow from the conception of the power as 
general and running on through these closely related cycles 
of time, all tending to the complete and highest cycle, in which 
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mnn is created ; in which, the world being finished, History 
begins. 

It pcems that 8uch would be the fair oondasion of one who 
inter[>ret8 the record in harmony with its spirit. But let a 
doubt at this point be admitted, and then how does the case 
stand ? The power may be general, or special ; it may extend 
to many acts, or be limited to one instant ; and the question is, 
how shall its character in this respect be determined? An 
attempt has been made to arrive at its decision from a priori 
considerations. But it may, perchance, be determined in 
another way, which may be illustrated thus : A master gives 
his tenant a command to sow his fields. There may be circum- 
stances going to show whether this be a general or a special 
power. Thus, if it be at some beginning ; if the master leaves 
the country for a period of years; if it connect itself with 
some improvement of the estate, going on for years; then 
these considerations would have a bearing upon it: But if 
such considerations were not thought to decide it, it would be 
decided, one would think, by inquiring into the subsequent 
&cts ; by ascertaining whether the tenant did go on to repeat 
the sowing from year to year, or not. If he did, the power 
given would be known to be a general and not a special power. 

At this point, then. Science might be called in to testify how 
the subsequent facts were. She has traversed some of these 
Days, and studied this producing power of the Earth, and if she 
finds it stretching on through vast periods, and repeating itself, 
her testimony is sufficiently decisive of the question. No mat- 
ter whether she recognizes it as the scriptural power or not, it 
is known what the power is. Its beginning is known from Di- 
vine Revelation ; it is only farther to be known whether it be 
special or general; and the testimony of Science, good on this 
point, is that it is a general power. 

It would seem, then, that science upholds what is here sup- 
posed to be the true interpretation, and reason has nothing that 
contravenes it. 

If it might be permitted here to touch on one point, which 
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might have been adverted to before, we would say : It is very 
difficult to conceive how the life principles could have been pre- 
served during the long cycles previous to their manifestation in 
a visible vesture of materiality, subjected, as it would seem 
they must have been, to the intense power of the agencies 
known to have been then in action. But may not this come 
from the fact, that now we ever see their local habitation in 
some gross and easily destructible form? Is not the idea 
really that of the difficulty of the preservation of that which 
gave them locality and distinction, and which is conceived of as 
something grossly material, the idea coming from what is seen 
now? But why necessarily conceive of this as something 
which, as in the seemingly analogous cases now, can be easily 
changed and destroyed ? Is there nothing which can resist the 
intensest action of fire ? Or what if these life-seeds, borne in 
the womb of Nature, were seeds of fire itself; that is, of fire 
outwardly covering the inner life? There are, too, wonder- 
fully potent and mysteriously fine essences, which are material, 
but on which no outer force might be able to work the least 
harm. But let all this be left to the Divine power, which can 
work greater wonders in nature than this. 

As to the thought within this thought, the probable destruc- 
tion of the principles themselves in their very essence, in the 
intense conflict of fire and water, known to mark the growth of 
the world, there need be no trouble. Possibly that which it is 
feared would destroy them, may have been requisite to their 
perfection. And the idea of the absolute indestructibility of 
all force — that is, apart from some Divine volition — is taking 
more and more hold on the scientific thought of the world. 
And life is force ; what else it may be, is unknown ; but it is 
certainly force, indestructible force. 

Science and reason, then, cannot allege aught against these 
ideas. But all revealed of Creation is wonderful, and at this 
point in the cycles where animal life is first visibly manifested, 
most wonderful. Wonder is the parent of adoration. The 
creation of the animals is truly wonderful. Wonder, but be- 

13* 
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liove. If over fell on human ears word? plain and certain in 
their import, they are these : " And Goki said, let the Earth 
brinjij forth the living creature;" and if the Church heeded 
and kept not their import, be their value less or more in com- 
parison with higher truths she kept, she might well fall into 
extreme peril, through so doing, to learn that the least word of 
God is higher than the highest word of man. 

It h&s been supposed that this power must have been com- 
mensurate with the cycle in which it was given, and have been 
carried into other cycles of time. And if Science tells of 
births strange and rude, then higher and more complicate ; or 
if she be not altogether sure of this, is at least sure that races 
came and passed away, and new appeared and vanished again ; 
and others came in succession long, till cabinets cannot contain 
their fossil bones ; and language, with its complications, fails to 
express their varieties and almost interminable succession, — 
all this might follow from such a power as here is seen to be 
given to the Earth. 
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CHAPTER III. 

These traths being philologicallj established, that the 
Days of Creation are indefinite in duration, and that the 
natoral, as trolj as the supernatural, enters into Creation, the 
two grand arguments raised by Science in its debate with the 
Church as to the Divine Record of Creation, are answered. 

But the answer must be clothed in the authority of the ever- 
existing and divinelj-taught Church, before it can avail. Be- 
fi>re attempting to show that this is possible, we stop here to 
unfold certain ideas, whose presentation seems requisite for the 
elucidation of the scriptural history of Creation ; to draw out 
the correspondence between Nature and Revelation ; and to 
show what, in the true sense of the term. Creation is. 

Closely as the Record of Creation has been studied, there is 
one fact in it of which it may be paradoxically said, it has 
received much attention, and none. Some minds have been 
struck with it, — minds, too, of different schools and ages, — 
while most have seen nothing in it But every peculiarity in 
divine language is significant ; and, if what has seemed a slight 
peculiarity, furnishes, in connection with other truths, an answer 
to several of the arguments against the Mosaic Creation, which 
remain after the two grand arguments against it have been 
answered, then that truth may receive new illustration. 

The fact is this : while Moses describes certain of the Days 
of creation as second, third, fourth, fiflh, and sixth, he does 
not describe the Day which preceded them as the first Day^ 
but as Day one, K this be, as some think, merely a cardinal 
number for an ordinal, nothing need be said about it ; but, his 
language is so condensed, that it would seem wiser to heed 
everything in it. This idea gathers strength from the fact, 
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that the early ages seem to have had a Time-science, and 
might have seen a decisive intimation in what now is passed 
over without thought. It aL^ gains strength from the fact, that 
this document is remarkable for precision. In a rhetorical 
view, this is one of its marked characteristics. It is both com- 
plete and concise. It is a mathematical expression for the 
world. 

K this seemingly slight peculiarity means anything, its mean- 
ing is important 

Six cycles of time are described. That which followed the 
beginning of the earliest, stood to it in the relation of second. 
Had that which preceded stood to the second in such a relation 
that it could have been described as the first, it must have be- 
gun and ended before the second began ; as must have been 
the fact as to the second with reference to the third, as to the 
third with reference to the fourth, and so on to the end. But 
while five of these periods are described as second, third, 
fourth, fiflh, sixth, that whose beginning was before their 
beginning is not described as Jirst ; which, in such a series, 
would imply it terminated before the second began : and, not 
being thus described, it is certain that it began, but did not end 
before the second began ; and as its termination is not indicated 
as synchronizing with any one of the subsequent Days, this is 
equivalent to saying it terminated at the end of the whole 
period described. The language of Moses sets all this forth 
with mathematical precision. If one familiar with Time-think- 
ing were told that a Seer had indicated certain facts as to cer- 
tain times by describing them as Day one. Day second, third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth, he would say, Here one period involves 
all the periods ; they form a series constructed through the first ; 
except the first, each begins and ends before the next begins ; 
the language is full, yet precise, and admits of no other mean- 
ing; pages of description would not give these ideas with 
more clearness ; and to state them more fully, would be like 
writing out the complications of two lines of the multiplication 
table. 
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This pecnliarity, then, in his description of the Day of Light, 
is thought to be a dedsive intimation that Moses conceived of it 
€U running through all the Dags of Creation. And this accords 
-with his speaking of a " Day in which the Lord made the 
heavens and the earth.** Should his former kmguage be 
thought altogether too indefinite and undedsive for him to have 
rested so important a truth upon it, it is to be said he may 
have thought it explained by this language. And should any 
one still think the interpretation given the former language is 
trifling, fanciftil, or bordering on the cabalistical, let them mark 
this. " Some of the Fathers were struck by this language in 
Genesis, and were led on account of it to regard the first day 
as somehow including all the rest, being in fact the day of days 
mentioned in the beginning of the second chapter, or the * day 
in which the Lord made the heavens and the earth.' " 

Let them also mark that Josephus, alluding to what they 
deem a slight peculiarity, meaning nothing, said that he knew 
the reason of it ; and promised in a future treatise to give the 
explanation of it. It will hardly do, in the face of such facts, — 
in the face of the subsequent language of Moses, of the mani- 
fest condensation of this complex document, of the wisdom of 
its Divine Author, — to hold this peculiarity meaningless, and to 
reject conclusions deduced from it with mathematical certainty, 
as trifling, fanciful, or cabalistical. 

The idea supposed to be in this language, is not without 
entire confirmation fix)m other Scripture. It is implied in the 
Record that there was light on the second and third Days ; and 
in this it is implied that the Day of Light, or Fire, was still 
going on. The question. Whence came that light ? except on 
this supposition, cannot be answered. And there is one idea, as 
to the Bible, the proofs of which, if drawn out, would fill a 
volume, that it suggests no inquiry to which it does not some- 
where suggest an answer — a truth which is one of the thousand 
minor evidences of its origin. 

Scripture proves this Day was going on in the third Day. 
The upheaving of tho land was through the agency of fire. 
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" Over the mountain^ stood the waters ; at thy rebuke they 
fled ; at the voice of tliy thunder they hasted away." ^ 

The idea of this Day rests, then, on the kuiguage which 
describes the Day that opened the creative age ; on the implied 
continuance of the element then created in the second and third 
cycles ; on proof from Scripture of its action in the third cycle ; 
on the assertion that in one Day all things were made. It rests 
also on this scriptural idea, very important in the elucidation 
and confirmation of Revelation from Nature, that each great 
creative work was created to remain through all time. The 
Mosaic conception of the Creation holds to the presence of the 
five great later works of Creation in the completed world. By 
analogy, the same is true of the first Like the Air element, 
the Earth element, and the Water element, the Fire element, 
then, was to remain everlastingly. But how can the Fire ele- 
ment remain inactive in a changing, forming, growing world ? 
Even in this stationary cycle, the breathings and pantings of 
this chained element terrify the world. How natural, then, the 
thought, that, ministering to the world's growth, it was free to 
vwiifTQ tlirou;;h all the Creation ! For this anomalous element 
there must have been an anomalous work, and an anomalous 
Day. Its Day would be " Day one," a peculiar Day, a Day 
in some way unlike the other Days ; and this thought is in 
harmony with other related ideas in the Record, where this 
Day is conceived of as running through all the other Days. 

This idea is in harmony with the agency of this element in 
all vivification. If there was a Day of Light, there was a Day 
of Heat K Creation be a birth and growth, — and Moses so 
conceived of it, as will hereafter appear, — then, by all analogy, 
as through every creative process within the world, as through 
all the stages of forming life everywhere, however well marked 
the cycles, so through the creative processes of the world must 
have run the cherishing, forming, never-dispensed-with Heat. 

And this idea is confirmed by discoveries tracing the march 
of Fire through all creative timco 

1 Psalm civ^. 7. 
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The ideas of vast Time, and of the Natural in Creation, are 
related ; they call for each other ; yet the conjoined application 
of them to the ages of the forming world is a little difficult, 
when the mind, long under the influence of a different idea of 
creation, begins to apply them. The old idea was of light 
shining suddenly in its strength, — a thought sublime, but not 
scriptural. 'That light came as comes the dusky, dubious, 
early twilight, the slowly brightening mom, the daybreak, the 
Day. This harmonizes better with a long time than the old 
idea ; still, on this can hardly be based the conception of a Day 
in harmony with the other Days of Creation : and although it 
need not be supposed those Days were of the same length, still 
the harmony of the vision, and other decisive considerations, 
seem to require in each immense duration. 

The fact as to the first, may be accepted without its reason ; 
but undoubtedly this vision proceeds upon the idea that it is to 
be understood ; it rather invites than rejects the elucidation of 
its brief outline ; and the idea of Light shining for thousands 
on thousands of years over a solitary waste, with naught else 
doing, is a conception hard to be held. 

Light, in the strict sense of the term, exists only where there 
are eyes to see ; but some idea of the element itself is conveyed 
under this name ; and the Seer makes the element known, just 
as it still is most universally known, by its effect of Light. His 
language is phenomenal ; that is, the most outward aspect of 
the ultimate fact is taken as the representative of all involved 
in it ; and hence, if there was a day of Light, there was a 
day of Heat, of Fire, of all the potencies that are involved in 
this many-sided element. This is in harmony with Hebraic 
modes of conceiving of Light ; for, like every other people, 
the Hebrews gave one name to solar light, the " light of the 
cloud," and all Promethean fire. They thought of light as 
one. They thought of it as a creative, vivifying, life-cherish- 
ing element. And can science really carry the mind beyond 
these ideas ? 

Light which, though the cause of vision, is in itself invis- 
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iblc, is the most inscrutable of material things, because it is the 
most spiritual As the mind muses on earth, water, air, light, 
life and spirit, it finds this element so placed between two realms 
of being, that it stands wondering and in doubt to which to 
assign it.^ 

The Lord's challenge of old to man is ever new. Man 
cannot tell " where light dwelleth," nor trace " the path to its 
house." But, as to this most mysterious of material things, the 
Scripture reveals truths in whose presence all that science 
teaches, all that mind has ever thought concerning it, loses all 
sublimity. It is the nmterial semblance of the immaterial 
Deity. It is a visible image of the invisible God. " Grod is 
LIGHT, and in him is no darkness at all." It is the semblance 
of ineffable mystery. The Logos is the Eternal beam of the 
uncreated ray. Light is the robe of God. It is the oldest of 
things created. 

The Scripture places it not with other material things. 
Earth, sea, and air, were created out of that existing at the 
beginning of this creation. Light on Earth was also created 
then, but not thus. It shone not out of the waters, but 
(€K cTKOTov^^) out of thc darkucss. 

Before this, as will hereafter appear, there was nothing to 
which the term " creation" can be applied. Light — that is, the 



1 Sbme, wreaking their despair of piercing into its secret chamber on Uie ele- 
ment itself, doubt if it be at all; and would make it an effect of some condition 
of other bodies. Such is the pronunciamento in the scientific part of those 
papers, wliich so painfully fascinated our gaze, in the first part of this Essay. 
Light is there " molecular action," which, as a definition, is molecular non- 
sense. It is Just as good a definition of everything, as of anything material. 
There is nothing material which cannot be described in these very terms, which, 
describing everything, mean nothing. Everything is molecular action. To some- 
thing in their atomic condition, is to be referred every effect produced by parti- 
cles of matter. 

Low views in the higher spiritual realms tend to the darkening of all other 
realms of thought. The instant the mind begins to pass away from the pres- 
ence of quickening, spiritual Truth, it begins to cease ft*om its true suggestive 
power, and to wrap itself in a vestment of words. Science, utterly departing 
ft-om Faith, would soon cease to be science at all. It would take up its dwelling 
forever in starless night. 

2 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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invisible element known by this and bj other names — makes 
all in the material world that which it is. There is no substance 
in nature in which it is not. It can be disengaged with mar- 
vellous rapidity from all substances, however diverse in char- 
acter and form. From the moist bosom of the unsubstantial 
cloud it issues in bolts of fire. It flashes from out the solid 
rock. It enters into combination with all that is. The lungs 
drink in air ; taken up into the blood, it becomes incorporated 
into the solids and fluids of the human fi^me ; but the whole 
body drinks in the element known as light, or heat. It in- 
stantly unites with every nerve, and tissue, and muscle, and 
bone. The most diverse substances drink it in with delight — 
the snow as the plant Unseen, unfelt, it constitutes ice in the 
icebergs of the polar seas : it is the very being of the rocky 
wall of the globe. Combining with the greatest ease with all 
substances, separated with the greatest ease from all, it is the 
universal solvent which solves every substance ; and it can be 
separated from none. It imparts itself to whatever is colder. 
Exhaust it to the last possible degree, and thought has only to 
conceive a substance fit)m which it has been more exhausted, 
and this inscrutable element, existent where it seemed not, 
with a prodigality of love will pour its mysteriously exhaust- 
less abundance into that want, till it brings round a harmony of 
states of being. 

Light is the first-bom of created things. It is before all 
other material things, and by it all material things- consist. It 
is the element on which every other element depends. It is 
the universal ground of all material existence. In it all other 
material things live and move and have their being. True 
image of a truer reality than itself, by it all things were made, 
and without it there was not anything made that was made. 

It is the mystery of mysteries in creation, till that greater 
mystery of which it is prophecy and image — the mystery of 
Life — appears. And the twofold mystery of light and fire in 
the natural creation, is representative of the twofold mystery 
of light and life in the spiritual creation, of Him by whom '^ all 

14 
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things were made, and without whom was not anything made 
tliat was made ; in whom was life, and the life was the light of 
men." The ancient Seer, who looked on the creating of the 
material world, saw in this material beginning the counterpart, 
the symbol of that higher vision, which was seen of the spirit- 
ual beginning by that last Seer, who completed the harmony 
of perfect truth. 

During the first, and, perhaps, the second age. Light was 
doing its creating work ; and when by it other things were 
ready to be formed, and the Word went forth with His creat- 
ing energies, it becomes a cherishing and an arranging power. 
And though the finer potencies of this many-sided element 
present themselves to the mind musing on Creation, it chiefly 
takes to itself the guise of Fire. As Fire, it runs exulting 
before the Artificer,^ it rejoices to do his bidding, even as He, 
the wisdom of Grod, the World-builder, standing with God, 
rejoices to fulfil his thoughts in the orb of the earth. And 
when He, in the likeness of man, said, " I came to send fire on 
the earth," then was fulfilled that which was prefigured and 
prophesied in the eternities of old. 

In its triumphant hours, when, beneath the eye of the Arti- 
ficer, Fire wrought free and alone, it seems to have burned 
from the centre to the circumference of the nascent world, 
then a ball of fire, as it will be again when the elements melt 
with fervent heat. 

From the.order in this Vision, it would seem that the work 
of the fire, before the second Day began, had some reference 
to the work of that Day. In the great Laboratory, it may 
then be thought of as working to eliminate the substance out 
of which the life-giving Word was to constitute the Air. 

And as, during the first cycle, this element seems to have 
been preparing the material of the atmosphere, so during the 
second, that which was to become the Land and the Sea. In 
the third Day of eternity, the world-making Word goes forth 

1 This seems to be the true rendering in Froy. viii. 80, and there involves the 
idea of a World-builder. 
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again, and out of this material creates the Land, creates the 
Sea. The element which had wrought on the material was 
suffered to fix the new creations in their respective positions. 
At the voice of thimder, the Land rose and took its station 
above the Sea. 

To this Day is applied this formula, " Evening was, morn- 
ing was, Day One." It has commonly been said the evening 
was the night of chaos. But it is rather strange that two 
names should be given, in the same breath, to the same thing. 
Even the condensation of the document, and the desirableness 
of one formula for all the Days, hardly makes this natural or 
credible, when it is found that the difficulty reduplicates itself. 
The language is : " Grod called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night ; evening was, morning was. Day One." With 
this alone before the mind, there could be no doubt that the 
Day, in these closely connected passages, was the same. It 
seems to teach that Grod called the darkness Night, and the 
light Day ; and not that night was, and morning was, making a 
Day different from that spoken of; but evening was, and morn- 
ing was, making the Day just then spoken of. If clear at all, 
this is clear on the inspection of the language, and not to be 
made more so ; and, despite the unanimity of commentators to 
the contrary, it seems so clear, that the mind is free to seek for 
an evening elsewhere than in the night of Chaos, and in some- 
thing more in harmony with the use of the term as applied to 
the other Days. As this Day runs through the Dajis, its evening 
and morning must be sought for in some division of the whole 
time ; and in the Day of Creation there is a change as to the 
light, which ends the search. On the fourth Day, solar light is 
diffused over the surface of the Earth. Light is one. Such 
was the Hebraic conception of it. Such is the fact. Viewed, 
then, as to its light, this great Day had two divisions made by 
the same element : the lurid, fitful, darkened splendors of the 
close of its evening of terrene light, were transformed into the 
mild, steady, ordered solar light of its morning. 

In the third Age, the Land and the Sea could exist. The 
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Fire cannot liquefy the earth. It cannot drive off the ocean 
in vapor. In the fourth Age, through the purer air of the 
cooling globe, the sun, and at length the moon, and then the 
stars, are visible ; and by the fifth Age, there could be a Sea 
swarming with life : yet, through all these changes, till the end 
of creation, the Fire is not weary with running before the 
Lord. It modifies the forms of the Land, and the bounds of 
the Sea. It throws up ranges of mountains. It rolls the sea 
over where land was, and upheaves land from the sea. It 
shakes what it cannot destroy. It changes climate ; it affects 
vegetation and life. It has much to do with their forms and 
their times. It destroys them, but it cannot destroy the powers 
which produced them. Calmed, as by a look from its Master's 
eye, it does much of its work quietly ; slowly, tenderly uplift- 
ing the bed of the ocean, so as to disturb nothing that had been 
deposited or formed in the waters* At other times it sweeps 
forth with wild fury ; it seems bent on destroying all things. 
But in the creative Days, though one species of plants or animals 
perish, others are bom. It is, perhaps, not suffered to destroy 
all life at once. It is pent up more and more. Still it breaks 
in upon, and breaks up, the very arrangements it perfects; 
confusing and effacing the marks of order, and ploughing its 
lines through the later days. 

At last this Day ends. As a creative element, the Fire is 
bound. From the time human life began, not only the 
elements rejipain, but the plants, animaJs, and man, abide 
according to the laws of their institution. The free element 
is chained until the time when six periods of disintegration 
will complete this cycle of this planet. Then each creative 
Day will have its dread counterpart in a Day of destruction ; 
then, not as once creating, but destroying, not less and less, but 
more and more, till the elements melt with heat, beginning 
before these Days of Ruin, running through them all, and end- 
ing all, one great Day of Fire will burn. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

The idea of instantaneous Creation, which ruled the eccle- 
siastical mind of the West, was upheld by the idea of the crea- 
tion of Air, as well as of Light. For each of these elements 
seems to suggest that it was suddenly made. Air, thought of 
as invisible, imponderable, and of one substance, seems as if it 
might have been an instantaneous creation. And its creation 
was instantaneous. There was an instant when the air was 
not; and then an instant whenMt was. But the Scripture 
pictures each creation, as well as the creation as a whole, as a 
birth ; and this figure implies an instant when that which is 
bom, is, and before which it is not ; and also it implies pro- 
cesses tending towards it, and processes perfecting it. 

As to other ages of Creation, so to the second age, the ideas 
of vast time, and of a natural process apply. Science weigh- 
ing, measuring the air, and resolving it into component parts, 
enables the mind to see that these ideas may apply here ; but 
it cannot picture the preexisting substance ; it can think only in 
the most vague manner of the processes which formed that out 
of which the Omnific Word constituted the Atmosphere ; and 
therefore those ideas must be upheld, as to this age, chiefly by 
the grandeur and complexity of the wonderful result. 

It is revealed, as to the work of the second age, that what he 
then created, God called into being as the Heavens. 

There must be, in every language, some word which sums 
up and expresses all the phenomena of the Atmosphere. Such 
is the word Heavens used in this formula. The creation of all 
that Maury's chapter on the Atmosphere sets forth as pertain- 
ing to the Air, is implied in the divine use of this one word. 
And it is only necessary to read that chapter to feel that the 

14* 
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Day of this creation, in point of time, may well have been 
in harmony with the known duration of other Days of the 
World. 

The common ideas in every age as to the uses of atmosphere, 
have been essentially the same with those portrayed in that 
chapter. Its composition, as disclosed by Chemistry, is really 
no part of the idea of the atmosphere ; for, although complex, 
and to a degree perhaps unknown, it is one in itself. The 
aerial phenomena — mists, clouds, rain, winds, storms, lightning 
a!id thunder — were as impressive, as suggestive, to the earlier 
mind as to the later. All, then, that man knows of this ele- 
ment, looking at it as one of the four great elements in the 
constitution of the world, is summed up in the brief divine 
formula. 

Since these things are so, .if there be any further revelation 
as to tliis element, it must go over ideas in this statement again, 
or point out something not included in it, or, at least, not in the 
more common idea of the uses or ends of tbe atmosphere, and 
yet so important as properly to be recognized in a description 
of the great processes in the formation of the world. There- 
fore, when it was written, " Grod said. Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters," some truth was revealed other than that summed 
up in the revelation, that Crod called the firmament into being 
as the Heavens. The full force of this idea will appear when 
it is considered that this description of the creation of a world 
covers but a single page ; and that, while the grand outlines are 
drawn with wonderful minuteness, the description also reveals 
moral truths of higher moment than the revelation of any 
natural truths. And as the common interpretation of its sixth 
and seventh verses makes them reveal only what is revealed in 
the eighth, it would seem, from the wonderful condensation 
which characterizes this document, that it must be wrong. 

It is very commonly thought to be enunciated in the former 
v(^rses, that a solid arch upholds the waters of the heavens ; 
but it 4oes not seem to have been felt, that the. idea of a solid 
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arch, impervious to rain, is incongruous in any connection with 
rain. On this theory as to the meaning of this term, a poeti- 
cal figure must have been embodied in the word ; and that 
word have become part of the common language. But, even 
if this were so, which is very doubtful, the figure could have 
been suggested only by a rainless sky. The instant rain is 
thought of in connection with it, it ceases to be a natural im- 
age. On tracing the derivation of the word, the idea of an 
expanse seems to be the idea it suggests ; and the language, as 
a whole, points to durability, rather than solidity. With the 
idea of solidity, or without it, the language does not seem to 
represent the natural phenomena commonly thought to be in- 
dicated by it. The word is hardly found, excepting in the page 
which describes the Creation ; it occurs there more times than 
in all the rest of the sacred volume. It is possible this peculiar 
language may convey the common idea associated with it, but 
it does not seem a natural or probable way of conveying it ; 
and that seems sufficiently proved, as, before it could be 
thought clearly to express this idea, the suggestion had to be 
made, although ineffectually, and even absurdly, that it might 
describe a solid arch, which it does not describe. And yet the 
idea thought to be conveyed is one which language could con- 
vey without any difficulty. Not only, then, is the idea supposed 
to be revealed here, revealed again in the same instant, but the 
language does not seem such as would have been used for this 
purpose. 

To these considerations there is to be added another, which 
seems decisive against the common interpretation. It is re- 
vealed that the sea was created in the third age. But what- 
ever it was which the firmament divided, it was in existence 
when the firmament was made. 

It will be said that waters are named in the second verse. 
But, from the necessity of the case, words which essay the al- 
most impossible description of the primal mystery of substance, . 
must have meanings differing from their common meaning ; for 
the description of that which is^ must keep steadily in viqw that 
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which it is to become. The idea of identity of substance through 
all its changes must not be lost sight of; and, therefore, the 
most general words which convey the idea of the whole, the 
description of whose forming is thus begun, are the words 
which properly must be used ; yet no error can be more pal- 
pable than that which takes their meaning at the final stage of 
the process, and carries it back unchanged to the first stage, 
though almost infinitely remote. This error is expressly 
guarded against in tlieir description. The term waters is used ; 
but those waters, whatever they may have been, were formless 
and void. This language does not describe the element known 
to us as water. It does not describe an ocean-bound sphere. 
The Seer used tlie word waters ; but when he used it, he so 
defined it, that it must be taken in a sense different from that 
in the common use of the term. Two slowly revolving cycles 
of eternity roll away, and then he indicates the creation of the 
well-known element. This, then, is the argument from which 
the mind is free to seek the idea conveyed, and which, though 
perhaps not difficult in itself, yet when the reason of it is 
sought for, leads into regions of thought where all is conjecture, 
all is possibility ; yet where, to some minds, conjecture and 
possibility will seem like certainty ; but to which Humboldt's 
words may be applied, when, alluding to deep mysteries in the 
creative forces of nature, he says : " There are regions turned 
away from us, and apparently unattainable, of which only a 
narrow margin has revealed itself, for thousands of years, to 
the human mind, appearing from time to time, either glimmer- 
ing in true or delusive light." 

Tlie waters named in connection with the firmament are 
described in the verse which describes the substance of the 
world in the earliest condition in which it is revealed. That 
substance was without form and void. Language, though 
divinely taught, and to the wisest of the wise, could not picture 
that which was in the beginning. It was not cognizable under 
the forms of sense. Hence the description is by negatives, 
until the only idea lefl, afler every other material idea is denied. 
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is that of fluidity. Such is the mind's conception of space. The 
mind does not conceive of space as having either outward form 
or inward division. Yet it cannot conceive of space otherwise 
than as something dependent upon that which constitutes it as 
space ; that is, it perceives there can be no space where there 
is not something which constitutes the space ; that is, which 
fills the space. The term void space really means only space, as 
compared with that in which matter is seen or felt to be present 
in its grosser forms. Space was never well described but once ; 
and still, as the only representatives of this necessary conception 
of the soul, the old terms must be used : it is formless, and void. 
A description of what is described as substance, yet without 
form and void ; as subsisting, yet presenting no outline, and 
opposing no resistance ; with two contrasted ideas brought out 
by applying to it the term Earth pointing to stability, and the 
term Water to mobility ; presenting it also as a deep, or, as 
best rendered, as an abyss, which negatives the idea of height 
or depth as applicable to it, — such a description is incongru- 
ous, if the impossibility be attempted of picturing it to the 
sense ; yet there is answering to it a natural intuitive idea of 
the souL 

If it be said, this is forcing upon the Mosaic terms any pre- 
conceived idea, it is utterly denied. The meaning given them 
is that fixed by lexicographers ; or, rather, — for they can aid but 
little here, — by the three passages in which only in Hebrew 
one of these terms is found, and in each of which these terms are 
conjoined.^ If it be said that this is giving to Moses a precision 



1 Perhaps some notice should be taken of other renderings of the words, tohu 
and bohu. The English version of the phrase, "without form and void," is more 
than felicitons ; it is the phrase itsel£ Word and thought are reproduced. Tlie 
Septuagint substitutes <* unwrought and invisibU.^^ Some critics, following where 
this points, and thinking the invisibility refers to absence of light, come to 
Ovid's chaos, — rudis indigestaque moles. When this classic heathen idea is joined 
to a crude scientific idea, there is the chemical chaos. Some critics make tohu 
nothing, and bohu the same. One says tohu "denotes nothingness," and bohu 
is "of similar signification." Others, seemingly unable to form an idea of what 
tohu is, pronounce that whatever tohu means, bohu means the same. It does not 
oecor to them to answer this objection, that while in poetry repetitions of the 
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of thought foreign to him, and to his age, it might be replied : 
the argument errs as to the man and his time. And it may be 
said, that doubtless the same idea applies to whomsoever God 
may have honored with this transcendent vision of his own 
great workings, and to whatever age he maj have been pleased 
to make it known. For, in truth, the idea thought to be so 
difficult that it could not have entered into the mind of this 
Seer, is a natural conception ; it is more ; it is a necessary con- 
ception, from which the mind cannot altogether divert itself; 
though it may be obscured by a misleading philosophy, itself 
misled by erroneous ecclesiastical thought. 

But, though the idea here is not difficult, its just and apt ex- 
pression is exceedingly so. The difficulty, however, is com- 
pletely overcome ; and in the light of this thought the wisdom 
of the method appears. 

From this method it would seem that if a division of space 



same word — which are somewhat like what they suppose— are found, they 
hardly belong to history ; nor the objection that it is improbable that in a yery 
old and scanty language, two words have the same meaning, when the like is so 
rarely, if ever, to be found in over-copious composite languages; nor to explain 
how many Hebraists, from Isaiah 84:11, deduce precise meanings for each of 
these words. It would seem that where that described is bard to be imagined, 
and the word describing it fs used thrice only, one who is not able to see a pre- 
cise meaning in a term, should be estopped from the assumption, opposed to the 
laws of composition and of language, that it means Just what another word 
there used means. The positive statement should have decisive weight against 
the negative; for differences in philological insight are as great as those of the 
eye in colors, or of the ear in sounds. 

The passage in Isaiah fixes — and no doubt it was divinely meant it should — 
the meaning of the phrase in Genesis. The words are there so associated with 
the line and the weight j as to determine their meaning. They describe something 
where the line and the weight must be laid aside. The words conjoined give the 
idea of something that is, yet having no outline, and opposing no resistance. Is 
there aught like this? Undoubtedly there is. The contradictions here are in the 
language, and are unavoidably incident to its imperfection. Words are too 
muterial for such ideas. There is such an idea in the soul. It would seem that it 
approaches so near to an idea of nothingness, that it could not inspire any 
emotion. Yet no gros» material substance, no thought of the largest worlds is so 
overawing. The soul dreads this substanceless something, which has no property 
of matter, no attribute of spirit, and yet which is; and the universal awe it 
inspires is proof that it is a high reality. It is easier to say what it is not, than 
what it is. The soul pronounces that it is, and refuses to confound it with aught 
else that exists. 
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were to be imagined as the area of a world, and this were 
to be described, there could be no better method than to 
take one of the four well-known elements, and treat it as is 
here done. Light would not answer — it is too inscrutable and 
changeable ; and the ideas of simplicity and permanency are 
here required. Air, too, would be liable to much the same 
objections. And there is this decisive objection to both, that 
they are suggestive of something occult, the very idea most to 
be guarded against. In Hebrew there was no term for the 
gaseous, or aeriform ; but, had it possessed the whole nomen- 
clature of Chemistry, there would have been this fatal objection 
to any term from thence, — that to all such terms the idea of 
something occult inevitably clings. If Moses had taken the 
fourth element, his description must have proceeded by nega- 
tives until it exhausted every property of matter, and then 
have added that of fluidity. This very course he was obliged 
to take from the peculiarity of the case ; for, having to use the 
term Earth as the only term that could indicate all that then 
was, and also keep in view what it was to be, he proceeds to 
exhaust the word of every material property, and then adds 
the idea of fluidity by giving as another name, descriptive of 
the whole, the term Waters. Retaining this sole idea, he denies 
to what he describes outward extent and inward content. His 
thought thus comes out complete, and with algebraic precision, 
owing to the perfect manner in which it is described. On at- 
tempting to describe it in any other mode, not only the superi- 
ority of his description appears, but its perfection. 

The language describing that which was in the beginning 
may seem to some to fail to convey any clear idea, and this 
may be referred to the intrinsic difficulty of the thought ; but 
this misconceives alike the naturalness of the thought and the 
felicity of its expression. What thus seems its failure, is its 
success ; that is, its utter exclusion of all other properties of 
matter, save one, from that which it conceives of as existing, 
is its perfection as a description. 

That the term waters is here used in some peculiar man- 
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ncr, might well occur to the musing mind, as it meditates on 
the beginning of the world — as it stands in thought at the well- 
spring of the univer«d fountain, from whence, however, with- 
out the creating power of God, nothing could flow. To meet 
there with the familiar, well-known, and somewhat gross ele- 
ments. Earth and Water, — to meet them there when as jet 
even light is unborn, — would indeed be surprising ; and when 
to this natural idea is superadded the idea that millions of years 
rolled away before there was the life of the humblest moss or 
fern, it may well seem a thing incredible. But the Seer has 
not left the mind to a mere inference here, however natural or 
irresistible. Twice over he points out that this term is used 
in a peculiar manner. Once, by indicating the creation of 
water far down in the interminable ages ; once, by denying to 
that represented by it every property of the element save one. 

He makes that which is set forth by the term, as by him 
defined, coincident with the area of the world ; but he does not 
conceive of that which was beyond this as a vacuity of being. 

The ecclesiastical error as to Creation, leading on to the 
famous postulate that the world was created out of nothing, 
confused all philosophic and all natural thinking; and hence 
there came about a mode of speaking and of trying to think 
of that which was beyond the borders of our world, and 
between it and the planets, as a void ; and a common concep- 
tion of the atmosphere seems to have been that of air melting 
away, by imperceptible gradations, into utter nothingness. 
Against this conception, logically connected with that of the 
creation of the world out of nothing, scientific thought, react- 
ing at first feebly, and then with more power, at length begins 
to conduct the mind back to its natural mode of thinking of 
space as filled with some all-pervading medium. That this was 
the ancient, universal mode of thinking, there is good reason 
to conclude, both from positive evidence, and from the fact 
that it is a natural, and even a necessary idea. Science seems 
to indicate proof that there is an ocean of force around the 
world, from sun to sun, from star to star, coincident with space. 
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Whether science can prove this or not, the soul knows its exist- 
ence, in virtue of the same power by which it knows that 
Grod is, that itself is, — it being unto itself, as to these truths, 
its own evidence, knowing and believing them without other 
evidence. That which, as jet, science hints rather than pro- 
claims, though sure that it is so, the soul, unmisled by autliorita- 
tive error, has always affirmed, without hesitation or doubt. 
In supposing, then, that this ancient Record enunciates one of 
the higher thoughts of modem science, nothing is attributed to 
it beyond the natural modes of thought, nothing beyond what 
was familiar to the thinking of the ancient world. When the 
revealing spirit annunciated to the recording Seer the idea of 
a crystalline wall to separate the forming world from the vast 
ocean of force, inseparable from the idea of space, it may safely 
be presumed it was no thought foreign to his thoughts. 

And the thought was one which God, revealing the wonders 
of Creation, might well reveal. It was the simple and grand 
thought of the seclusion of the world, of the permanently con- 
stituting it an island in space. Before this, its outline had 
been marked and circumscribed by the quickening energies of 
the Spirit, by the creating agency of Light ; but when these 
were to cease, the finger of the great Artificer sweeps round 
the globe its air-drawn line of everlasting seclusion. This was 
the firmament which divided the waters from the waters. This 
was the firmament, which He called into being as the Heavens. 

To this the Record, read in the light of its own words, read 
in the light of the facts which it reveals, read in the light of 
the soul's intuitions, has brought us. Thus the Scripture seems 
to reveal the seclusion of the world ; but not its reason, save, 
perchance, where it reveals that the universe is peopled with 
spirits superior in rank to those which inhabit this planet; 
where it reveals a vision of thrones, dominions, principalities, 
and powers ; of orders on orders of beings, rising imintermin- 
able gradations above us, as numberless, perhaps, as those 
which sink in gradations of littleness far below our senses. 

The seclusion of the spiritual beings of this world from 

15 
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cvciy Other world, is a great fact in their estate. It seems 
effect uall J provided for by the immense distance that intervenes 
between this and the nearest planet ; and yet the soul, when 
cut off from the fulness of the thought revealed as to its abode, 
could not rest secure in its isolation, till it had annihilated all 
that was around, and interposed between the world and all 
beside, a vacuity of being, a sheltering void, absolute and im- 
mense. In this it erred. This planet is in direct contact with 
every other. There is no void in the universe. Man's world 
is isolated, but not isolated thus. Around it flows an aerial 
ocean ; and around that expands an ocean in which all worlds 
appear as islands, and to which thought cannot imagine a shore. 
The aerial ocean is adapted to the material organization of the 
spirits who inhabit this planet. Its uses are manifold ; but it 
may be that its highest spiritual end is, that it constitutes a 
great fact or law of their limitation as spiritual beings. Here 
thought enters regions of conjecture, of possibility, as it tries 
to imagine what might be if the soul were in contact vrith the 
ocean of force, from which it is so effectually shut out Many 
questions may easily be asked here, none of which can be an- 
swered ; for of that which envelops the world, only tliat it is, 
is known. Its potencies and laws are unknown. If one chooses 
to think of it as so substanceless that it is hardly more than a 
notion of the mind, there is nothing which can confute this. 
On the other hand, if the imagination chooses to deem that as 
it recedes from substance it is clothed in power, what shall 
confute this idea? What if it can transmit thought without 
opposing to it appreciable resistance, and so become a medium 
of communication throughout the universe ! 

It may be so ; and force-filled space may not be a secluding, 
separating fact for a spirit in contact with it The speech of 
human eyes and lips has wings of air : with such a medium for 
a spirit, iMhight be said. 



'Away, away, withoat a wing, 
Through all, o'er all, its thought would fly,' 
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and interchange itself with the thoughts of other spirits in the 
most distant parts of the universe. And such, for the human 
spirit, might have been the consequence, had it been brought 
into contact with the universal medium. This might have 
effected for man that which manj intimations seem to foretell 
of the disembodied soul, when, in virtue of its immaterialitj, 
it rises above the secluding law of the aerial ocean, and is free 
of the universe. 

Whether, indeed, it would be given to spirits, even of the 
highest order, to be in absolute communication with such a 
medium, if such there be, is a most reasonable doubt ; they too, 
it would seem, must be under some law of limitation, or this 
would seem to clothe them with something like ubiquity, and 
to give to them attributes approaching those of Divinity. It 
would seem there must be some law of limitation even for 
them ; but if it come short of a prohibition, it might well be 
that the contact of the universal medium with the world of 
man was to be guarded against. The fact, then, that man's 
dwelling-place is assigned him on a circle of this planet, 
enclosed within an outer circle, which divides the inner from 
the universe, may have for its most ultimate and most spiritual 
cause, that it not only secludes man, but that it excludes from 
him. 

It is a humiliating thought for man in his pride, that he must 
live at the very bottom of an aerial ocean ; but it may be that 
this fact shuts out, not absolutely, yet something of the influ- 
ences of being^of other worlds, else for good or for ill too potent 
for his individuality ; it may be that for this reason there was 
breathed around his dwelling-place an atmosphere not more 
of loneliness than of defence. Thus while, in one view of this 
creative work, the All-wise Artificer seems to be secluding 
man, in another, he seems extending over him the crystalline 
shield of his protection. 

It may be reasonably believed, that the seclusion of the 
world would not have been effected by the number of miles in- 
tervening between it and other worlds ; though to vulgar minds 
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thii} may poem, against any intercourse between man and the 
rest of the universe, not only a most suiPicient, but the only 
barrier. For many ends, it obviously is a most sufficient bar- 
rier ; but man is a spirit, and in this lies the difficulty of his 
seclusion in a peopled universe without a void ; whether this 
great fact be thought of in view of the unimaginable powers 
mysteriously folded up in him, and waiting but the occasion for 
their unfolding ; or in view of the spiritual world which seems 
bent on seeking him, and which, alike for good and ill, has found 
him out even in his secluded abode. 

However opposed the meaning here given to the words of 
the Seer may be to the long array of the opinions of the wise, 
it has come to us, consciously at least, from no preconceived 
idea as to what his words might or should mean, but directly 
and solely from his own terms, as by him defined; and the 
thought, when thus learned, so commends itself to the mind, 
that it need not be supposed it was any strange or difficult 
thought to the Seer, but rather one to which his unaided mus- 
ings might have led, as probably one of the first wonders of 
creating power ; and the communication of this thought seems 
as worthy of a place in the Record of the creation of the world, 
as the great fact in the making of the world itself. 

The firmament in the midst of the waters, which divided the 
waters from the waiers, called into being as the Heavens, as 
if compensating for its highest, its most spiritual office, becomes 
to man the medium of communication through which he may 
be safely trained up for higher powers of communion, which 
this appears to symbolize and prophecy. 

It melts away, not into nothingness, but into a most attenu- 
ated form of itself. It seems to come as near in being to the 
ocean of force as it can be while it is. The harmonies and the 
diversities of the universe with exactness are preserved. Faint 
as seems the limit of the atmosphere in the mind's conception 
of it, it is distinctly drawn. On the outermost of the expanse, 
where the circle of the world ceases, on that crystalline pave- 
ment the feet of angels may tread, and leave no more imprint 
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than the feet of their Master on the crystalline wave of Gali- 
lee. 

Through this translucent separation come messengers from 
the sphei'es, telling of the unity, as of the diversity, of the. uni- 
verse; but come accommodated to the world through whose 
shield they are permitted to pierce, while by it they are made 
to adorn and glorify the world. It effects the miracle of a 
world separated, yet rejoicing in some communion with the 
universe. Thus the world becomes a prophecy of man, a se- 
cluded, yet a I'elated being ; and, to whatever heights he may 
attain, ever to be an independent being, though perchance to 
become a citizen of the universe. 

The language which speaks of the making of the firmament, 
seems to point to its ultimate cause. But this is not all that is 
said of it in the Kecord of Creation. It is also said that God 
called it the Heavens ; that is, gave to it the laws which consti- 
tute it the Air which feeds life; gathers to itself the bitter 
waters of the sea, and distributes them as sweet waters over 
the land; gives the twilight of morning and evening; and 
forms the ever-varying expression of the earth and the ocean. 
Thus this Vision unites with the highest conception of it, the 
most comprehensive and minute conception of the second cre- 
ative work of the Almighty. 

15* 
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CHAPTER V. 

Geological phenomena cannot be measured in astronomical 
time ; but, beyond all doubt, the duration they indicate is such 
as cannot be adequately conceived ; and, if merely for the sake 
of something like a definite idea, a million years be supposed 
to express, in astronomical time, a Day of Creation, such dura- 
tion is far less than the phenomena seem to indicate. But 
duration of the cycles of creation, vast beyond conception, is 
an idea of revelation as truly as of science ; for the goings 
forth of the Word were from everlasting to everlasting ; and 
when this passage is read with others which illustrate it, it 
appears it may properly be paraphrased, as from the Days of 
eternity. 

These thoughts are introduced here because they bear upon 
the interval which divides the Third Day from the beginning 
of creation. In that Day the Land and Sea were created. 
As if to guard against an error, to which the necessary use of 
the words earth and waters, in describing phenomena in the 
far remote beginning, might lead, this is expressly revealed. 
Equally decisive as to this are these words of the Lord : " Who 
shut up the sea with doors, when it brake forth as if it had 
issued from ^e womb."^ Here, it may be noted, is that figure 
of a birth, so frequent in Creation as revealed, and which 
marks this as a new creation. The time of this birth appears 
in these words : " When I brake up for it my decreed place, 
and set bars and doors, and said, hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." This 
describes the bounding of the restless by the stable element, 

1 Job xzxviil. 8, 9. 
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which here, as in the vision of the Seer, is the great feature in 
the picture ; in each the sea appeal's as a new creation, and 
therefore this hinguage can refer only to that which the Seer 
refers to the third Day of eternity. 

It may be well here to bring together what the Scripture 
reveals, or intimates, as to this scene. The sea swept round 
the globe, so rejoicing as to awaken something like exultation 
in the bosom of its Lord. Such is the impression his own lan- 
guage makes. Then was, what in the beginning there was not, 
an ocean -bound sphere. " The waters stood above the moun- 
tains." The rock beneath the ocean was thrown up above it 
by the agency of Fire. The sea hears the words, " Here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed," and rolls against the rock forever 
in vain. The cloud was " a garment for the sea," and thickest 
darkness covered it Over the land was shed a pale, fitful 
light, an unstable semblance of day, streaked with the red light 
of fire-breathing mountains. The ocean was as heated as could 
consist with the existence of the element ; for out of the dark- 
ness which clothed it, rolled a mist, which, of course, in the 
phenomenal description of the Seer, seems to come from the 
earth, and which waters the whole face of the ground. 

That which was in the beginning, was so mysterious as 
almost to defy an expression of it ; and though language has 
done its work well, the unknown overshadows the known ; and 
if the soul finds any firm ground, it seems like rock in the 
sea; or like a light on the ocean, which reveals itself as a 
point in an immensity of darkness, which it makes the more 
impressively felt. The earliest cycle is that of the most inscrut- 
able of all things in the inorganic world ; the cycle following, in 
mystery is next like unto it ; and it is only in the third cycle 
that things begin to look a little familiar, when, afler long wan- 
derings, we come in sight of the sea. 

At this point, then, the natural truth in the Record begins to 
brighten. And here may be set forth some thoughts which 
might preface meditations on the whole Record. 

It much concerns the soul to know at what points the super- 
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natural interposes in the natural. Until those points are known 
in Humanity and in Nature, all seems formless and void; an 
abyss of darkness. All things converge to those points, or 
from them diverge ; they rule all that is before them, and all 
that is afler thcuL If the soul would comprehend its own life, 
it must know these. If it would truly know the history of 
man, these must be determined. If it would know the world, 
the same is true. But whether in the individual life, or in the 
life of the race, or in Nature, there seems but one wilt, — to 
know and see nothing, hear and believe nothing, of these 
things; and hence the wisdom of the world is foolishness. 
For, though a man know all history and all science, these un- 
known, there is neither history nor science. Only when these 
points are known, is aught else truly known. Before them 
and afler tliem is the natural, traceable by the intellect, and 
intelligible if seen in relation to them, and otherwise not. 

But it is not easy to determine them ; for man shrinks from 
beholding the manifestation of the will of God. As his voice 
is heard going forth in the world of matter or of spirit, he 
fears, and hides. All history and all science are in conspiracy 
against God, as if bound with an oath that he shall not be known.^ 
So far from either seeking first of all the imprint of his will, 
both labor together to make it needlessly difficult to discover it. 

Needlessly difficult, for great the difficulty in itself. God is 
a God who hideth himself. It is his glory to conceal a thing. 
His footsteps leave no imprint on the waves of time, that the 
eye of sense can discern. Nevertheless^ upon finding them 
out, all wisdom depends. 

Cosmological truth is the sum of all natural truth. To point 
out, therefore, in the creation where the Divine Being comes 
forth from the hiding-place of his power, is to make nature intel- 

l Thus in Buckleys Higtoiyof Ciyili2ation, and in Ilninboldt^s Cosmos, all that 
labor could do is done to exclude the idea of God from the world, and from 
History. These books indicate the spirit of two of the sciences. If any should 
think the sentence above exa^^gerated, it is confirmed by the extract on the 41st 
page; and by this, from Dr. Hickok : *' The world's Philosophies are to-day all rad- 
ically materialistic, and are thus neoesaarily, in the end, Atheistic or Pantheistic.*' 
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ligible and consistent, is to show it working from a beginning, 
and working on to beginnings, with a purpose, a rule ; in a word, 
with dependence upon God. This raises natural history to the 
dignity of a science ; while otherwise, it is an endless accumu- 
lation of facts, tending ever to moral confusion and darkness ; 
having no end or aim which can be interpreted to the spirit, 
though of use to man as an animal. 

If, then, it can be shown that any one such point has been 
fixed in nature, the intellect of Newton or Kepler alone could 
appreciate the height of the achievement. The Record deter- 
mines all these points in creation ; and it is for nature-knowledge 
to verify its determinations, doing which it will become a true 
science, with its lines of thought in accordance with those of 
the Creator of nature, with ultimate generalizations, and with 
its volume on the Cosmos not tending, as now, to confuse the 
idea of the Cosmos, but reproducing it as it is. 

The attempt is here to be made to ascertain where these 
points are fixed in the third age, and to show that the natural 
phenomena depending directly upon them, are such as to verify 
the record. 

^ And God said. Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear : and it 
was so. And God called the dry land, Earth ; and the gather- 
ing together of the waters called he Seas : and God saw that 
it was good." 

It is here revealed that God came from the hiding-place of 
his power to give to the agent he was pleased to employ for 
that end the law which was to regulate the shape of the land 
and the boundaries of the sea. From another part of the sa- 
cred volume it may be known what the agency was to which 
the command was addressed ; while from the volume of nature 
it may be known how faithfully, for thousands of centuries, that 
command has been obeyed. The most seemingly fitful and 
unreliable agency in nature — that of subterranean fire — has 
followed the idea which at this momentous instant it received 
from its Lord. The revelatiwi here is brief, but is full to over- 
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flowing with the idea of an orderlj arrangement of the two 
elements. Brief as it is, the thought is precisely expressed. 
The sea is to liave its own place, which conveys the whole idea. 
An additional idea is inwrought into the verb appear — that the 
land was to maintain its position above the sea. 

The annals, which nature has kept for hundreds of thousands 
of centuries since that fiat went forth, have been read ; and 
though lands have sunk and risen, and sunk to rise again, it 
has never been disobeyed. 

It is a recent idea, that the size and distribution of the land 
evinces especial wisdom ; yet upon that depends whether or not 
it could be habitable. There are lines of variation, no doubt, 
within which this was possible, but they are not so wide apart 
as might be supposed. It is easy to imagine changes which 
would have so affected climate and moisture that the earth 
would have been utterly unfit for man ; nor would it be difficult 
to indicate very small changes now, which would bring about 
this very result. This, then, was one of the things to be regu- 
lated in a forming world, though this has been recognized 
within the memory of this generation. 

After the area of the globe was opened by the geographical 
discoveries of Columbus and DeGama, it would seem that this 
truth might have been seen at once ; and as it was not, it is 
evident that it lies out of the track of common thought. 

But here in this ancient record is the idea; and whatever 
doubt or variance of opinion there may be as to its other teach- 
ings, this is as plain as language can make it : and it is as 
prominent as it is plain. It is deemed so important a truth, 
that it is placed side by side with the very creation of the Land 
and Sea, and is referred as directly to the wise ordering of the 
Creator. Yet when this idea was enunciated, four-fifths of the 
globe was unknown ; and from that time to this, the idea in the 
volume of the revealed truth has laid unfruitftil, though any 
one might have seen it there. 

Had it, however, been sooner recognized, the earlier discov- 
eries of Geology would seemingly have contradicted the Record ; 
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for the first land was small in extent, and its area was changing 
from its beginning. But all these changes followed some law ; 
so that the continents maj be said to have been shaped in the 
beginning ; for the idea of a continent is not dependent on size, 
but form. No sooner, however, does this appear, than it is 
held bj many that the shape and distribution of the land could 
have been no other than it is. There is some truth in this ; 
the line between its truth and its error runs here. There was 
a time when this law was ordained by the Great Artificer. 
After the law was fixed, after the natural process of continent- 
making began, then all followed, of course. 

The agency at work to upheave the land out of the sea, 
might have given to it almost any possible configuration ; and 
the number of those possibilities is the number of the chances 
against the land assuming its present form and size. Here, 
then, the wisdom of the Architect might well intervene to 
determine the result Yet the idea is one not likely to occur 
to the mind, as is proved by its late recognition by science, 
and the failure to recognize it on the Mosaic page, though as 
plain as any recorded there. The idea is there ; and while all 
honor is due to those who have read the idea from off* the vol- 
ume of Nature, none can deny it is an idea prominent in the 
volume of the Church. 

Thus far attention has been directed to the thought in the 
words " into one place ; " but that is but part of what is re- 
vealed in this brief passage, in which the condensation of truth 
is marvellous and divine. The creative power of God is twice 
revealed in it, and it is put forth upon something preexisting. 

If the natural record of the formation of the world was 
wholly before the eye of man, it is not impossible he might, if 
he chose to see nothing else, see only a regular succession of 
events, which he could sum up as the work of nature. For, 
perchance, the supernatural results may be so nicely grafted 
into the natural, that no suture will appear at the junction ; that 
the divine act is to be inferred fix)ra new fi-uit hanging upon 
the branches growing out of the old stock ; so that if the eye 
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will look onlj at the point where the new is interblended with 
the old 80 as to form one whole, it may persist in seeing the 
unity and not the diflference. And this maj very well be ; for 
all the parts, or stages, or sequences of the world, as revealed, 
are one unbroken whole. This is indicated by the use of the 
general term for the globe in its beginning, and by the evident 
design to describe the formation of the present system of things, 
which ever presents itself to the mind as a whole. Hence there 
is relation as well as sequence in the stages ; and in some of 
them, no doubt, the preceding stands directly to the subsequent 
thus far in the relation of a cause, that nature might be work- 
ing towards something she could not compass ; towards a time 
when the intervention of God was required that a new series 
of events might be bom from out of the old. 

In Nature the natural is expressed, the supernatural indicated. 
In Revelation it is the reverse. There the time and the end 
for which the supernatural intervenes is pointed out, and some- 
times the agency employed ; but the course of the agent must be 
learned elsewhere, if at all. Yet the records of nature are the 
complement of what is revealed ; and, were they completely 
before the mind, they would indicate not only the processes 
subsequent to the interventions of the supernatural, but those 
that were precedent 

As the mind goes back to where these sequences begin to be 
unrolled, it perceives substance, which it can no more shape to 
itself than the Idumean sage could shape the outline of that 
spirit which passed before him. A cycle of eternity rolls away, 
and through the agency of that mysterious element, invisible, 
inscrutable, yet protean in its effects, one of whose many names 
is Light, that exists out of which the Word creates the aerial 
ocean with its two known, and perchance many unknown ele- 
ments. Could the action of the first element, working towards 
the creation of the Atmosphere be traced, this might appear as 
a natural process ; but the agency was not competent to effect 
this creation ; it was a result superior to the height of nature's 
energies. In the third age the Word goes forth again, and 
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some idea maj be formed of that to which the agency in action 
was then tending, and of what was existing. 

The records of nature indicate that at a remote period this 
planet was a globe of molten fire, the exterior of which at 
length cooled and solidified. This solid exterior is a belt of 
hard and crystalline rock, of much the same general character, 
and presenting few varieties. Potentially, this rock is earth. 
But, out of the myriad million possible forms that the solid ex- 
terior of the solidifying globe might have assumed, what cal- 
culus can compute the chances that it would have assumed 
that which could become soil? It may be said, as well rock as 
anything, for aught known ; and so, too, it may be said, as well 
anything else as rock, on the idea of blind chance, — if, indeed, 
any sane mind holds, or ever held, such an idea. But let us 
think a little further here ; let us use the old figure of nature, 
which, doubtless, is a true one, and see what she seems to have 
been doing. For interminable ages she seems to have worked 
steadily towards the forming of this rocky mass, which is crys- 
talline in its structure, and here and there is wrought into 
crystals ; and it would seem as if her aim was to produce some- 
thing which should be — what rock is often said to be — ever- 
lasting ; that is, a rock not disintegratable, not convertible into 
earth by any agencies which she could bring to bear upon it. 
Precisely where this idea opens upon the mind, precisely 
where this danger appears, the line of her chief working bends 
back, until it seems to run parallel, but in the opposite direc- 
tion, to that along which she had wrought. She never goes 
any farther in the direction she was pursuing, and her chief 
energies are turned to something quite different. That which 
s^e was making so hard, so enduring, — which she was work- 
ing 80 earnestly to perfect into a perfection that would have 
ruined everything, — she now begins to make back again into 
something soft, pliable, and plastic. In the long time of her 
previous working toward this rocky substance, and in the long 
line of her subsequent working it over, all is so harmonious, 
that the eye may refuse to see where the line curves ; but, as 

16 
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Nature, for thousands of centuries had kept one end m view, 
which here and there she hod perfected, and to which she 
13 everywhere approximating, certainly the chances are mil- 
lions to one against her powers failing at this point, so as just 
to come short of it. And the morrel repeats itself when they 
now t^ike a direction contrary to that before, which is equally as 
necessary ; for great results are consequent upon this arrest of 
nature in her course, and this direction of her chief powers, 
from the making of rock harder than rock, to the opposite 
process of forming it into soil. 

Soil, in its first form, is rock. All the soil of the globe has 
flowed down from the rock, as from rocky mountains flow down 
rivers of water. And the soil makes the Earth what it appears 
to the eye ; for, on looking out over it, the mind takes little 
thought of the rock beneath, which upholds the ground, and out 
of the like of which the ground was formed. The wealth of 
man, in its last analysis, comes out of this soil, which came out 
of rock. Even the visible wealth of man, in other forms, is 
much less than that in the form of soil ; for all the castles and 
towers that " the Earth buildeth on the Earth," all its cities 
on the land, its fleets on the sea, all the unperished riches of 
dead generations, the aggregate of all the other opulence of 
the wealthiest kingdoms, is less than the value of the acres 
of those kingdoms. The diversity of soil surprises even more 
than the excess of its value over that of all the products of 
human toil. It makes each little farm seem a miniature kingx 
dom, each kingdom a miniature world. But though the thought 
may be varied in many ways, nothing can add to the power of 
the first form in which it presents itself, that had rock been 
unsusceptible of decomposing into a life-sustaining mould, there 
could have been no soil, and without soil man could not have 
lived on the Earth. 

On looking at one of the primitive rocks, truly there seems 
nothing promising about it The intellect of man is abashed 
at the idea of its subserving any earthly purpose, unless that of 
a shield from the fire it encloses. Yet out of this rock comes 
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earth ; and nature, seeming to get a new idea as to what is to be 
done, sets about it in earnest. She begins what must have 
seemed to her very much like the undoing of what she had so 
long and patiently been doing ; and the change in the line of 
her working, changes the globe from the laboratory of a chem- 
ist to the shop of a machinist. The machinery is on a vast 
scale. Two mighty agencies, fire and water, in seeming con- 
flict, work in concert. The water mantles the rock in mist, and 
all is water above, all is fire below, while land and sea from 
time to time interchange their places, as the slow transmutation 
of rock into soil, often through a making over in the first in- 
stance of old rock into new, goes on. The melting, grinding, 
filing, pulverizing of the rock, the transporting it from place to 
place, the strewing it evenly in fine dust along the ocean floor, 
the heating it over and altering its properties, the agglomerating 
together of masses, the sinking of land to subject the half- 
finished process to water, the elevating the land, sometimes^ as 
a plain rising equally above the sea, sometimes as ranges of 
hills and mountains, — all this, and much more, forms one in- 
terminable work of Nature, who, as if wishing to give to man 
some idea of her long toiling to accomplish the thought of her 
Lord, still repeats and exemplifies something of her process. 

From these considerations, it may appear how important and 
how marked the change in the line of nature's operations. It 
seems indicated, in the annals of nature, that her Lord may have 
intervened to arrest her course in forming this crystalline rock 
at the instant when it had attained a hardness that could stand 
against the fire which formed it ; when it had acquired those 
qualities which fitted it to be the vehicle of life ; when it had 
within it this inexhaustible possibility of good ; and yet was so 
plastic, that nature could mould it over, and make it into earth ; 
and also indicated that he may have intervened to bend the line 
of nature's working to a new result 

All this seems revealed in these words, "And God said. Let 
the dry land appear." " And God called the dry land Earth." 
Something is finished; something new is begun. Nature is 
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stopped in some process. The last stage of it is indicated to 
her ; a limit is pointed out to her which she is never to pass in 
that direction. The end of her toil has come, perhaps much 
sooner than she thought Her process, seemingly incomplete, 
is complete, and the work is called for. And, at the same time, 
a new process is indicated to her. Grod calls the dry land 
Earth. lie decrees that that which nature heretofore was 
making sliall become Earth. He calls for it at such a moment 
that it instantly disintegrates under the dissolving touch of the 
agencies which instantly begin to act upon it All the change 
from rock to soil is in thb instantaneous disintegration, even 
though it be but of a film of rock. And the change from rock 
to soil is indicated in the words Grod called the dry land Earth. 
He ordains that this shall be, and that what he thus ordains, na- 
ture shall execute. The carrying out of the law is presupposed 
in the giving of the law, and the language reads as if all were 
done at once. Nature desists from carrying on what she had 
been doing, beyond the point indicated, and puts forth her ener- 
gies along the new line. God is said, then, to have called the 
dry land Earth, because he so called it into being that it is 
Earth potentially, and because he set in motion the agencies 
through which it may become actually that which it is poten- 
tially. 

This rock, thrown down before man for his observation at the 
point in time most remote, and in the form most diverse from 
the potential result, seems to challenge his attention to these 
thoughts ; and seeing that had this rock, in whose elementary 
particles is locked up the secret of the completion of the inor- 
ganic world, varied from what it is, no habitable world could 
have been, he discerns a moment on which hung the future of 
Creation. He may go back of this creation in thought, and 
behold the fine characters of the fire written as it were beneath 
the seal of Him who caused the fire to go before him ; but 
this agrees with Revelation, which sets forth each creation as a 
birth, with forming periods, and perfecting periods, between 
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'which is the mysterious birth, the point in time, and the result 
for which the Omnific Word goes forth. 

There yet remains to be considered the creation in the third 
age, coincident in time with the calling into being of Earth, 
that of the element known as Water ; for the birth-point of this 
element is fixed by the divine naming of the Seas, — the term 
Seas here including all the water of the globe. 

Something further must here be said concerning the calling, 
or naming, so often spoken of in the record ; for here, if any- 
where, the common idea that this calling was merely uttering 
the names which men were to use for certain familiar objects, 
receives most countenance from the language. The discussion 
of the subject, however, must be so brief, that only the lines 
of the argument can be indicated here. This naming seems 
far back in the depths of the eternities ; and the conunon idea 
is really consistent only with the idea, that the Divine Being 
uses a human language. J£ it be thought, by way of giving 
some color of reason to the common idea, that these terms were 
communicated to the father of the race, and the fact recorded 
to indicate the divine origin of language, which is wholly an 
assumption, with nothing in the language on which to base it, 
then it must be supposed that this sublime history of the creation 
of a World, whose excellence as a description the dullest mind 
must perceive, the most skeptical heart must feel, is five times 
interrupted to announce ^ve times over, in the very same 
language, an ill-timed idea, not related in the least to the train 
of thought The philological difiiculties in the way of this 
theory are also insuperable. If the terms were Hebraic, then 
Hebrew was spoken in Paradise. If the terms were not He- 
brew, this instructing the Hebrews to give new Divine names 
to familiar objects, would have been useless, and worse than 
useless, for it would have coincided with old cabalistical notions. 
In short, every line of thought which starts from any such 
idea of this naming, nms into absurdity. Yet there seems but 
one other theory possible ; and if so, that must be the true. 

All idea, then, that this naming has anything to do with 

16* 
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liiiman language being dismissed as profane, or as puerile and 
ridiculous, there opens on the mind another idea of it, in har- 
mony with the time, the events, the grand aim of the description. 
The phrase here connects itself with all the Hebraic thought 
as to naming, of which a familiar illustration is in the Lord's 
Prayer, where all that can be known of Grod is sununed up in 
the adoration of these words : " Hallowed be thy name." Man, 
in view of the relations, the properties, the essence of a thing, 
names it "When the Divine Being names a thing, he fixes 
it5 relations, or clianges its properties, or creates its essence. 
Hence the formula has a wide range, and perhaps in this may 
be the reason why it is so repeatedly found in this phenomenal 
description, giving to it a precision and a flexibility which 
otherwise it would not have. 

Here, too, it is necessary to recall what has been said of the 
use in the beginning of those general terms, which indicate the 
identity of the world in its earliest, with the world in its latest 
stage ; for never, in the interpretation of language, is it more 
necessary than in the Record of Creation to see distinctly the 
principles which guide, to keep them in mind at once, and to 
ibllow them to whatever consequences they lead. One effect, 
however, of this language is, that those terms may be taken as 
representative of any stage of the process, and by making the 
subsequent changes conform to that, there may appear a tolera- 
bly harmonious whole. Thus some, taking the term Earth as 
representative of all the solids and fluids of the globe, much as 
they now exist, but all confused together, then suppose a subse- 
quent ordering of them, as much conformed to the language as 
tiie theory will admit. This, however, meets with difliculties, 
arising out of the language, which it cannot overcome. As to 
Water, it supposes this element to have been in the very " be- 
ginning** just what it is now ; that combustion commencing in 
chaos, — which, by the way, is a word not scriptural, for this 
theory requires a heathen word for its enunciation, — the water 
ti'ansformed itself into vapor, in which transformed state it 
remained for everlasting ages, and resumed its original com- 
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posure after the subsiding of the conflagration, which, by 
chemical affinities, happily reduced all chaos to order. 

The words describing that which was in the beginning, 
exclude any gross conception of the earth and of water, such 
as that which has been referred to. These general terms are 
there so defined as to describe a state which harmonized the 
two propositions in the schools of old ; for in it all stands and 
ail flows. All, then, is fluid, and yet something there is which 
subsists as the upholding ground of the fluidity. It is a ghost- 
like state of matter, in which the conception of solid and fluid 
interblend. K the figure of birth can be applied to the forma- 
tion of the world, if in creation there were natural processes, 
then that which was in the beginning, and which was there 
set forth in the only mode in which its identity through all its 
changes could well be indicated, must be conceived of as very 
different from those elements which represent it, as they finally 
appear. 

The identity of that appearing at first with that which appears 
at last, is predicated. What is identity ? is one of the most dif- 
ficult of questions ; but it is certain that it may consist with 
almost any conceivable outward change of substance, as is 
well illustrated in the changes through which the human body 
passes. At each step in the process, these ideas must be kept 
in mind, until the record definitely announces substance as 
appearing in forms in wliich it now appears ; and the principle, 
somewhat modified, applies even afler the birth-time of air, 
earth and water ; for they undergo subsequent minor changes. 
Before that point in time, thought might recognize their 
identity with what was after it, but probably the senses would 
not ; while after it, the senses would testify to their identity 
through all their stages, notwithstanding the differences. Any 
difference, then, in the meaning of the term tracer*, which is con- 
sistent with identity, is admissible previous to this point, and great 
variations from their final appearance must be firmly assumed. 

At the instant when the opening scene of the third age is 
revealed, the term waters, it is thought, still retains that uni- 
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Ycrf^litj of meaning which it had when used of previous 
stages of the world. The glohe, which still is fluid, with the 
exception of a circle of rock separating the waters of fire 
from the waters of air, was then all fluid. 

The divine naming of the Seas being coincident with the 
gathering of the waters together, the element water was then 
created out of that precxistent fluid, the same out of which 
the dry appears, which on its appearing is named earth. In 
endeavoring to arrive at some stage in the records of the earth 
corresponding in its great features with this period as revealed, 
we found that this planet, at an earlj period, was encircled 
with a band of crystalline rock, seemingly solidified from a 
previous state of fusion. Its transformation into that state 
seemed coincident with a point beyond which, if the formation 
of the crystalline structure had proceeded, it would not have 
been convertible into soiL The process seemed as if it might 
have been suddenly disturbed; and it farther appeared that 
this rock was such that it instantly began to disintegrate when 
open to atmospheric agencies. This very general view was 
approached from the side of solidity, but in thought it might 
have been approached from the side of fluidity, and thus have 
reached an idea more exactly coincident with the point indi- 
cated in Revelation, where the whole mass seems to present 
itself as fluid above, and where the absolute solidification of 
that which is beneath in perhaps a denser fprm, may have re- 
sulted from the command, ^ Let the dry appear,** and where 
the language may indicate the more solid parts of a semi-fluid 
mass, generally homogeneous in composition. It seems, then, 
the same basis may be assumed for the earth and the water; 
and that basis is Rock ; though the rock does not assume abso- 
lutely its present form till an instant succeeding. This change, 
however, is only in its solidity ; while that subsequent change 
which results in earth, is a change in rock itself, and seemingly 
consequent upon its appearing, when looked at solely in its 
natural aspects, though in truth a direct result of Divine 
command. 
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Assuming, then, a rocky basis as the one source of both 
these elements, thought is free to elect, among all the known 
forms of this basis, that which most harmonizes with the idea 
that it was the preexisting form of that substance which in the 
third age God called into water ; nor could it do better than to 
take that whose resemblance to water is such that Seneca and 
Pliny supposed its crystals were water, so solidified by intense 
cold. This clear crystal rock is one of the few forms of 
those oldest rocks, out of whose disintegrated particles, com- 
bined anew, other rocks were formed by aqueous action. One 
of its known elements is one of the constituent elements of 
water ; what the other element in it may hold concealed, so 
long as it appears a simple substance, is of coufse unknown. 
But no stress is laid upon this. It is not put forth as an argu- 
ment, further than to show that nature herself seemed, to some 
of old, so clearly to intimate a relationship between the crystal 
water and the crystal of rock, that they did not hesitate to 
affirm it as a fact ; and further, to show that verification of the 
general idea from the side of nature is not impossible. And 
though the idea has to encounter all the difiiculties arising 
from novelty, it cannot be pronounced inconceivable, that as the 
soil flows out of the rock, so out of crystalline rock, not then 
solidified, the crystal element flowed at the Divine command. 

The idea is thought to come from the Record itself. The 
term used is thought, in conformity with its previous use, to 
convey the idea of some universally fluid substance, whose 
nature is not specified. This fluid is solidified into something 
which is convertible into earth. Here no other change appears, 
and hence in that state its previous state discloses itself. But 
in the change into water there was more ; and it was a calling 
from out of that preexisting substance, which at the same instant 
solidified, of a new element ; this was coincident with the gath- 
ering of the waters, which was coincident with the appearing. 
This preexisting substance then, which, solidified, is rock, is, by 
the creating power of the Word, in the same instant not only 
solidified into rock, but called into water. It might be thought 
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that the language denotes a Reparation of the solid and fluid 
particles, and hence that there might be ground of thinking that 
no inference could be drawn from the solid, as to what preceded 
it The fact may be so ; but the homogeneousness of its com- 
position is implied in the term which describes it before it 
hardened into rock, or flowed into water. 

These conclusions bring to mind the miracle wrought in the 
primitive rock of Horeb. There, certainly, from the rock the 
water flowed ; there, the affinity between the two is neither 
fanciful nor doubtful. The mighty Seer might have raised his 
wand to tlie dry, hot air, and summoned forth in streams its 
ever-present rain, or called up from their deep hiding the waters 
which flow even beneath desert rocks, and sands. But this 
miracle is far greater. It carries the mind back to the myste- 
ries of Creation. It impresses the soul with the- idea that this 
wonder and sign was equal and like to the sign and wonder it 
could not transcend — the creation of the element Gk)d is 
revealed there, as he is revealed in no other miracle. He 
says, " I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb ; 
and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out 
of it." ^ Moses, then, a type of Christ, standing in time be- 
tween the creating Word and the redeeming Word, repeated 
the sign of old, when he caused water to flow from the rock ; 
and in creation, Christ, the Word, prefigured himself as Christ 
the Redeemer, the living Bock out of which comes living water 
and living bread. 

1 Exodus xvii. 6. See also 1 Cor. x. 4. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Moses conceives of Creation as summed up in Light, Life, 
and Man. The first word which God pronounces in Creation 
is Light, the second great word is' Life, the final word is 
Man. 

Reason, reflecting upon that many-sided force, with many 
names, which creates the inorganic world, and tracing its 
presence into the secret chambers of organic existence, mar- 
vels whether it be not itself the cause of that mysterious phe- 
nomenon. Life never exists separate from Light. In view 
of this constant presence of the one with the other, science 
and reason are utterly unable to decide, whether, as the many 
forms of the one power are convertible into each other, even 
so the power and the principle may not also be convertible into 
each other ; that is, whether they are not, in the highest concep- 
tion of them, one and the same. Is life the product of organ- 
ization, or is it the cause ? Around this question has ever vainly 
wrought the unresting intellect of man, doomed forever to seek 
and never to find, forever to question and never to know, 
unless, in the lower sphere of scientific research, where things 
are seen in their forms, it avails itself of the light of the 
higher region of Revealed truth, where all things are disclosed 
as they really exist. 

From the side of reason or science, this question, which in 
one form or another has engaged thinking minds from earliest 
time, never can be decided. For the principle and the power 
can never be found separate, and neither reason nor science 
can pierce into the essence of either. The power and the 
principle are alike inscrutable. If Light, as the Scripture inti- 
mates, is forever to be a marvel and a mystery. Life must be. 
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of which it is the forerunner and herald, the symbol and 
proplu^cy. It is only in what the Scriptures reveal, that the 
material world can really be known. In the Scriptures, Light 
and Life are revealed as distinct essences ; but Life is never 
separated from Light. 

In like manner as the dividing line between Light and Life, 
so the dividing line between Life and Spirit eludes the eye of 
reason and science; and there, too, the soul again stands 
wondering and in doubt, knowing nothing. 

No certain line of distinction can be drawn between animal 
and vegetable life, and even the microscopic eye cannot discern 
the line which separates the lowest forms of life from inorganic 
existence. This wonderful truth is indicated in the Record 
by placing the first development of organic life in the same 
Day in which the creation of the inorganic world was com- 
pleted. The record also places the creation of man in the 
same day with that of the animals, thereby intimating that 
the circles of being intersect each other ; that new principles 
are introduced in such harmony with what was before them, 
and so interblend with them, as to form an orderly and related 
whole. Man is distinguished from the animal creation by the 
" inspiration of the Almighty" which " giveth him understand- 
ing." His sentient life is like that of the animals, his organic 
structure like that of the plants, the material of his frame is 
inorganic earth. But he is not made hy the earth. Into the 
temple of his body are inwrought every form, order, and law of 
all previous earthly being, but all to constitute it the curiously 
wrought and richly adorned shrine of a spiritual principle, 
which pertains not to the preceding realms of existence. 

The record points out with precision the difference between 
the kingdom which lies close to it below, and the kingdom of 
Life. In the kingdom of Life, everything reproduces itself. 
This expresses the exact line of division between this kingdom 
and that below it. Concerning this line, science has inquired 
with the greatest earnestness, the finest research ; but its most 
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ultimate conclusions have been anticipated in this Record, for 
those who have eyes to see and hearts to believe. 

The truth the record enunciates, marks the line of separation 
in the only possible way. To every other distinction some 
exception may be taken ; every other fails to express such 
difference that absolute diversity can be predicated upon it. 
This is ultimate. That which can reproduce itself belongs to 
tlie organic, all else to the inorganic world. The clear enun- 
ciation of this is one of the marvels of this ancient record. 
And the record not only marks the line, but it lays down the 
law. In the kingdom of life, like produces like. It is the 
universal law, and it symbolizes the law of a still higher king- 
dom. Tliat which is born of flesh is flesh only ; and only that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit-. As the power is not 
convertible into the principle, so no form of the principle is 
convertible into any other. In the domain of scientific re- 
search, no question is more earnestly inquired into than this — 
whether one form of life can pass into another ; but, though all 
beneath the sun is changing, this law, as the general law of all 
organized existences, is unchangeable. 

But it does not seem to have been noticed, that in the lower 
of the three divisions of vegetative life the law is not revealed ; 
the inference is, that there the realms of being interblend ; 
the circles of existence intersect ; and if it shall yet appear 
that there is no visible line of vision between the inorganic 
world and the organic, this discovery which research seems 
bent with insane eagerness to make, as it were the pearl of 
great price, will not in the least confuse the distinctions of 
being — will not in the least tend to link matter and spirit into 
one chain, so as to be convertible into each other, and to bring 
all spirituality under the law of an ever-changing nature ; it 
will not in the least efface the dividing line of the separated 
orders of being, nor contradict the eternal truth, to which this 
record pledges itself, that the kingdom of life is distinguished 
from and superior to the kingdom below. 

The wisdom of this record at these points, around which 

17 
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have ulways centred all philosophical and all scientific thought, 
is so manifest as to prepare the mind to heed lightly the argu- 
ment which science raises against the last creation as revealed 
in the Third Age. It finds animal and vegetable life, the lat- 
ter especially in humble form, appearing together. The oldest 
fo&^iliferous rocks contain fossils of a few marine animals, and 
of sea-weeds. From this it has been hastily and generally 
inferred that animal and vegetable life began there, and began 
together. The two inferences are distinct, and only the last 
need here be considered. 

The evidence of the proposition fi*om these facts, is overruled 
at once by evidence higher in kind and decisive in degree. 
Plants feed on inorganized substances ; animals, on organized. 
Plants, therefore, in an orderly growth of the world, must 
have come before animals, or else the idea of order in crea- 
tion must be abandoned ; and the mind will not abandon that 
idea anywhere, mitil it abandons itself. 

The full strength of the evidence of the proposition here 
argued against, is not, however, in the fact that life is not 
found in the record of nature before this period, but also that 
it appears, though not in the lowest form, yet in such ibrm 
upon the whole, especially in vegetation, as suggests that it be- 
gins here; and seems to prove there could not have been 
before this a full development of the kingdom of Plants in its 
variety and glory. But it is certain that these fossils do not 
indicate the commencement of the first age of organic exist- 
ence. Carbon is not an ingredient of the primitive roeks, yet 
beds of limestone, known to be very extensive though not yet 
fully explored, exist in strata much older than those which 
contain the fossils referred to. Lime comes from the atmos- 
phere, and its presence indicates vegetable or animal growth. 
The argument, then, that these humble forms of life indicate 
the commencement of organic existence, is answered. The 
phenomenon itself is suggestive and significant. It may con- 
nect itself with the idea of cyclicity in creation ; it may find 
its explanation in the fact, that here are the commencings of a 
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new period ; but whatever be the solution of the wonder, life 
did not here begin ; it existed in power ages on ages before. 

The evidence, then, offered to prove the simultaneous begin- 
ning of animal and vegetable life on this planet, is not only set 
aside by rational considerations, but is proved to be no evidence 
of it whatever. 

But while, then, in the record of Nature, there is no evidence 
for this proposition, there is presumptive evidence that plants 
long preceded animals. The existence of the beds of lime- 
stone^ of vast but unknown extent, which have been referred to^ 
makes it probable that when the carbonic acid gas now sealed 
np in these rocks was diffused throughout the atmosphere, 
plants only could have lived in it They would have been 
the fitting agents to purify such an atmosphere, and to fit the 
earth, and perhaps the sea also, for a higher order of life. 
There is, then, not only no evidence to the contrary, but a very 
strong probability from facts in nature, that there was a full 
development of the Plant kingdom before animals existed. 

Revelation and nature both indicate that there was a period 
unfit for animal life, and yet fit for vegetation. The earliest 
aqueous rock was formed in the bed of a highly heated ocean ; 
and what is revealed of the third age, indicates the same fact. 
The supply of carbonic acid gas was immense. The earth 
was shrouded in mist The first land, small in extent, and 
low, did not present those inequalities of surface which cause 
those sudden and great changes of temperature, which at once 
empty all the quivers of the arrowy rain. Even now, in cold 
and still days of December, the ocean, warmer than the land, 
steams like a caldron boiling over a fire. Such a sea the 
Seer beholds. It sends up a mist which rolls over the land, 
covering it with moisture, that feeds the plants. 

" Its unemptied cloud of gentle rain 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald." ^ 

1 The Archaia points cat how incompatible this statement is with the theory 
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Th<» unfailin": moist uro, tlic {rreat heat, the abundant supply 
of caHxjnic acid ffx<, would rapidly develop vegetation. The 
first vegetation, clinging to the rock, would aid heat, light, and 
water, in their disintegrating properties. Each plant would 
become a chemist, boring into the rock, taking up its particles, 
and working them over into soiL Dying, the plants them- 
selves form the soil. Vegetation is an assimilating power, 
and acts directly to purify air and water. Diffused through 
the ocean, which was to be the first scene of the next higher 
life, tliey would render the waters habitable. On the land, they 
would tend to make that habitable for animals, and to purify 
the atmosphere. These great uses plants might subserve, and 
in them may be the explanation of their creation, long before 
the creation of animal life. 

In these favorable conditions, the Plant kingdom may have 
flourished with a rank luxuriance, surpassing even the mar- 
vellous growth of the carboniferous period ; yet, perhaps, with 
a less finely organized, less compact structure, and less capable 
of preservation. But, whatever their texture, the rocks which 
now contain their ashes have been subjected to such intense 
action of fire, that the eye of man will never behold the plants 
which flourished in the third and fourth ages of the world. 
In undiscoverable forms, they constitute part of the frame- 
work of the globe. As Nature seems to delight in preserving 
the mementoes of the past, some few traces of them may yet 
be brought to light ; but, as a whole, this flora has perished. 
Yet the ideas which controlled its development are known; 
for, if nature keeps not this secret, it is revealed that in this 
flora were anticipated all the classes of plants that now grow on 
the earth. 

The classification of the plants in the Record is that which, 

of a creation in six solar days. This idea would apply to whomsoever recorded 
the Vision ; but it is especially incredible, that if Moses supposed creation be/^n 
on Sunday and ended on Friday, he should mark that no rain fell on Sunday 
or Monday ; and he, too, born in rainless Egypt and writing in rainless Arabia. 
It is one of several similar evidences that he must have conceived of the days as 
ages. See, also, for a similar idea, page 22, Part I. 
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through the eye, is suggested to the universal mind; and, 
despite the Botanists, it is the only one that will ^ver have 
any hold upon it. For though the various scientific divisions 
of the plants are curiously wise, there will ever be for man 
this natural, precise, exhaustive division, which the Record 
makes ; a division appealing to every eye, into plants without 
visible seeds, seed-bearing shrubs, and fruit-bearing trees.^ All 
these seem to have been created in the Third Age ; and in the 
order in which they are named they must have begun to grow ; 
first, plants clinging to the naked rock, and growing without 
proper soil, and without visible seeds, and then seed-bearing 
plants. 

The work of the Fourth Age is in harmony with the truth 
that the fioral preceded the animal kingdom. The orderly 
succession of periods for action and repose, the arrangement 
of the seasons, and possibly some peculiar influences of sun- 
light required for the latter, were not indispensable to the 
earlier diversities of vegetable life. The lines of thought 
which have been traced, lead on from the third age to the 
work of the fourth, interpreted in accordance with the rule of 
phenomenal language. According to that rule, revelation is 
committed only to the appearing, at that time, of celestial light 
at the surface of this planet , For aught in the record, the 
sun, moon, and stars, may have been created before, or created 
then ; or they may have been created before, and then have be- 
come luminous. "Were that naming, so often referred to in these 
pages, found here, — were it recorded that God named the great 
light the sun, — it would be certain that it was then created, at 
least as a luminous body. No such naming is recorded ; and 
this is very significant, if not decisive, as to the interpretation. 

The record, then, decides only that the sun, moon, and stars 
first shone visibly through the atmosphere of this world in the 



1 The first plants described are not the grasses, bnt the cryptogams; the second 
includes some where the seed is in the earth, as appears ft-om the last class, of 
which it is said, ^* their seed is upon the earth." The law that they reproduce 
after tlieir kind, U not laid down for the first class which is named. 

17* 
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fourth age. The change whidi resulted in their visibility, may 
have Iwei) in the atmosphere of this pliinet. Tliis idea is in 
harmony with the genenil aims of the description. The idea 
rei)eatedly suggests itself in this description, that each stage is 
related to the subsequent ; so that a mind patiently following 
its thoughts one by one, would be led to pause long and dwell 
upon that stage which is precedent to the shining of these 
luminaries, as if it held the secret of their visibility; and to 
such a mind it would seem as if the air, dark with vapors and 
the continuing mist, must have excluded the light of the sun. 

It may be said, that if, as a luminous body, the sun was 
then in existence, its light in the second age would have 
pierced through the atmosphere. But the known changes in 
the land subsequent to its birth, suggests that in the nascent 
world there may have been many changes in the atmosphere 
after its birth, if such as did not alter its radical idea. It need 
not, then, be presumed that the atmosphere was in such a state 
that the sunlight could pierce through it, till there is proof that 
it was so. There was present in it gas, in such abundance at 
the time when land was forming, as to constitute, when reduced 
to a solid form, a considerable part of the rock of the globe. 
There may, therefore, be supposed, at the close of the third 
age, such an atmosphere as accords with the theory, tliat the 
cause of the appearing of the luminaries at that time was in 
the atmosphere, and not in the luminaries themselves. 

The few bold statements of the Record phenomenally read, 
as more fully understood from the volume of nature, are in 
harmony. If it had to be assumed that the atmosphere of the 
second age was just the same as that of the fifth, it would 
seem that the creation of the sun, at least, as a luminous body, 
must be referred to the fourth age. But this does not follow, 
when what is revealed is read by the light thrown upon it from 
nature. If it be said, this is making the Record conform to 
ideas from other sources of knowledge, it is replied, as to the 
mode it is, but not as to the idea. For, as here interpreted, 
creation as a whole is a birth ; and this figure applies also to 
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stages in the creation : that which is created is formed, it is 
born, it grows ; and from this idea it follows there may have 
been great changes subsequent to each creation, after the time 
when it began to be. Something of what those changes were, 
may be read in nature ; the idea of such changes is in creation 
as revealed. 

If the change which resulted in the light of day was on the 
surface of this planet, if it was in its atmosphere, it was such as 
could have been brought about by the purifying of vegetation. 
The vegetation of the carboniferous period, attested by vast 
regions of coal,^ sufficiently shows what mighty effiscts tliis 
seemingly very humble instrumentality was competent to 
accomplish. 

The wisdom of this Record is strikingly displayed in its 
enumeration of the offices of the celestial luminaries. Their 
giving light, which is to the common mind their most promi- 
nent office, is not so much dwelt upon as their regulating time, 
— something far less imposing, but not less indispensable to 
rational beings.^ They are made to rule the day and to rule 
the night ; made for signs and for seasons, for days and for 
years. And in all the references to them by inspired men, the 
thought is not that of their giving light, so much as of their 
office in ordering time. The scriptural language as a whole, 
as to their creation, is conformed to the language of the Record, 
which dwells chiefly on an idea compatible with their earlier 
creation ; and the force of this will be felt, when it is consid- 
ered how probable it is, that, unless divinely controlled to this 
very end, their language, even phenomenally understood, would 
have been inconsistent with any idea, save that of their creation 
in the fourth age. 

It may be felt, however, that a glory passes away from the 



1 The coal-fields of North America alone are estimated to cover 200,000 square 
miles. 

2 For the full development of this thought, the reader should consult Lewis' 
fifteeuth chapter, on The Creation of Time; especially the grand passage on 
pages 186, 187. 
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Hecord, if this view which has been given must be taken of the 
creation of tlie sun, moon, and stars. But, while the thought 
of their creation at some time remains in all its sublimity, this 
interpretation makes the Record harmonious in the thoughts it 
inspires. It is this world, and this world alone, it undertakes to 
describe. It has no concern with the rest of the universe. Its 
second great work, it is thought, though having many other 
ends, is to make its seclusion fix)m the universe most effectual 
and complete. It has nothing to do with the heavenly bodies, 
but as they affect man. When their light comes to him, — when 
they regulate his day and his night, his seasons, and his years, 
— then, in virtue of this, they become part of his world : then 
for him they are created. 

This is in harmony with other truths, and it teaches lessons 
fraught with more needed wisdom than even the idea of their 
absolute creation. The Sun in the natural world is the image 
of the Sun in the spiritual world. The figure becomes sub- 
limely true when He is thought of as shining before he is 
revealed in the darkened world. The change made by his ap- 
pearing, is not in the light, but in the recipient of the light. 
When through the mists and darkness of the soul breaks the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, though it seems for that 
little world newly created, the change is not in the luminary, 
but in tliat on which it shines. 

On any interpretation other than that here advanced, there 
seems to be in the Record — though we do not know that it 
has ever been pointed out before. — a very strong argument 
against itself; for then, after the creation of plants, there 
seems a hiatus in the growth of the world — a pause, immense 
in its duration, when there was nothing doing on the earth ; — 
on the earth, be it noted, for on any other interpretation the 
work of the fourth age was far away from the earth ; and this 
seems utterly to destroy the harmony of the vision. Though 
plants may well be thought to have come forth in order before 
the animals which were to feed upon them, it seems strange 
indeed that ages on ages almost interminable rolled away. 
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after the plants prophesied of a higher life, before that which 
was thus written in nature was fulfilled. That there was a 
development of this kingdom by itself, is in keeping with the 
orderly growth of the world. But it seems not so, when, be- 
side part of the third cycle, there is given them a cycle more, 
a duration which, if in harmony with that of other days of 
creation, was thousands on thousands of centuries. But, on the 
interpretation which has been given, the wisdom of the Record 
can be vindicated. These facts pertain to this period. The 
atmosphere was dense with vapors ; the surface of the globe 
was rock ; there were plants. To purify the air, and to con- 
vert rock into soil, the plants were adapted ; but the time re- 
quired was immense; and precisely here the JRecord indicates 
one-fourth of aU creative time. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In the Fifth Day of Creation, the second period of organic 
existence, a wave of life rolls through the breadth and depth 
of the Seas ; its billows break along the shores, and dash their 
spray over the land. This figure truthfidlj pictures that which 
the description of this Day definitely reveals. 

The divine command to the ocean, literally rendered, is : ^ Let 
the sea swarm with swarming creatures." The language, evi- 
dently very general, seems indefinite ; but, on examination, it 
is found that its meaning can be determined in a satisfactory 
manner, as this language enters into the requirements of the 
ceremonial law, and so may be said to be defined by statute. 
Its meaning, as thus determined, points chiefly to Fishes, in- 
cluding, also, all creatures that in any way belong to the seas ; 
including also some of the lizards, of the insect tribes, and — 
what in a philological point of view is remarkable — a few 
humble mammals. The general idea which binds tc^ther so 
many, and such diverse forms of life, is the idea of prolific 
generation. Besides these, in the Fifth Day Reptiles and 
Birds were created. This Day is said to have had its evening 
and its morning, — language here indicating a lower form of 
life, followed by a higher. 

As before there was pointed out in the Record itself a 
seeming argument against it in connection with the third and 
fourth ages, so now there may be pointed out another, which 
also seems to have been heretofore unnoticed. With the ex- 
ception before referred to, the ideas in creation as revealed, 
authenticate themselves to the soul till the fifth age is revealed. 
This Age seems superfluous. Strike it out, merge its ideas in 
those of the sixth period, conceive of life as simultaneously 
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appearing over the land and through the sea, and the Record 
seems to be more simple and grand. The soul does not feel 
the loss of the fifth Day, and finds the scheme as thus altered 
more harmonious and admirable. It might, however, be said 
that, in the nascent world, the waters may have been fitted for 
life earlier than the land ; that oceanic life seems not to be of 
so high and complicate an order as terrestrial, which harmonizes 
with this idea ; and that, as the earth gives birth to its inhabit- 
ants, it is in harmony with this that the ocean peoples its own 
world. It may further be said, the idea that the birds are 
ocean-bom, harmonizes with certain impressions of the soul, 
which will be considered hereafter. But, after all, it seems 
necessary to admit that these ideas but give an air of possibility 
to the statement, and that it would still have to be said, were 
it not that the divine wisdom of the Record overrules and 
silences all such speculations, that this scheme of creation were 
better if this fifth Day were not in it. Adopting then, for the 
moment, and for reasons which will instantly appear, a style 
towards this Record which has become too common, it is said 
that here its conception of creation seems at fault. All its 
other ideas, with the exception of the one before referred to, 
commend themselves to the soul ; but here its self-authen- 
ticating power, for the second time, fails. But, before, what 
seemed a defect was upheld by powerful considerations, and 
the Mosaic conception of the second age of organic existence 
is not merely countenanced by facts, but is demonstrated by 
them to be -absolutely right ; and yet it is not credible that 
Moses could have had any knowledge whatever of the facts 
in nature which prove the truth of that which he recorded. 

A great period of marine life, when there was no life beside, 
— an age of oceanic existence, constituting one of the stages 
of the growth of the world in duration, harmonizing with the 
Ave other periods of the Creation, — has been revealed in the 
volume of the Church for thousands of years. To the exist- 
ence of such a period, that volume is as decisively committed 
as to any fact it reveals. And to this statement, which — if a 
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ptatomcnt in tho Bible can be thought to need confirmation — 
<»s|M'<*iully s<»onis to require it, Geology, which 80 many hoped 
and believed luul destroyed the credibility of creation as re- 
vealed, brings couiirmation precise and full. In nature's great 
lMK)k there is a chaj)ter which corresponds, page by page, and 
line by line, with the verses in Grod's great book, which describe 
the second age of organic existence. In the annals of nature 
there is written out in full the history of an almost interminable 
age, unlike any other, yet like the fifth age in the vision of the 
S<*er. And in view of the general wisdom pervading his 
description of creation, its accord at this point, with facts which 
IVIoses could not know, should be, with candid minds, strong 
presumptive evidence that his wisdom was superhuman and 
divine. 

If it be asked why this was not recognized from the first 
period of geological discovery, the answer but confirms the 
idea just advanced. The interpretation of the Record in 
harmony with the idea of instantaneous creation, and the ex- 
cluding of natural agencies from its idea of Creation, of course 
prevented that recognition of its thought as to the fifth Age, 
which at once would have elucidated the discoveries of Greology. 
But Geology itself may be paradoxically said to have discov- 
ered and not to have discovered this Age. The records were 
discovered of a period so unlike every other, so varied and 
diverse in its forms of existence, so interrupted by terrible life- 
destroying catastrophes, that it bewildered the mind. It was 
broken up into many epochs. It was fek, in view of it, as if the 
idea of any sixfold arrangement in creation must be aban- 
doned ; for here were more tlian six periods, each of a duration 
such as the mind could not adequately conceive of, and all after 
the third Age of the Seer. Phenomena so strange seemed 
almost to shake the idea of any order at all in creation. Still, 
Geology could discern progress ; and, sweeping her eye along 
the whole period, it seemed to her that the wave of existence, 
rolling on through it all, widened and deepened as it rolled. 

Alike for the proper combination and generalization of all 
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these phenomena, and for the harmonizing of them with Scrip- 
ture, there were required the ideas heretofore laid down in 
these pages, of a general power given to the ocean to pro- 
duce life, not once only, but from time to time, through all 
the life-cycles of the forming world ;^ and also the idea of the 
element of fire left free through all creative time to break in 
upon, and to break up, the developments of life ; to do its own 
work, as it were, unheeding that of the higher principle, though 
undoubtedly working in wise accordance with it. Each of 
these ideas coming from Revelation, are in most striking accord 
with what science reveals ; nor does it seem that without them 
the harmony of Revelation and Nature can be made to appear. 
Each of these ideas are required here. The necessity of the 
latter need not be pointed out. It was our design to have en- 
larged upon this idea ; but no one, at all acquainted with the 
facts as to the geological periods, can read the third chapter 
of this Essay and not see how closely it bears upon them. As 
to the former, its bearing seems almost equally evident. The 
idea of a life-producing power in the E^th, which has here 
been claimed to be an idea of revelation, seems at last to have 
forced itself upon the scientific mind, and is fully put forth on 
the basis of facts, in an Essay on " The Laws of Development 
in the Organic World," by Dr. Bronn, which received the 



1 In dwelling upon the life-producing power of the Earth, in the first and second 
chapters, Part Second, of t^iis Essay, one argument gainst it was not touched 
upon. It is written, that God made the living creatures, as well as that the Earth 
brought them forth. But the one revelation cannot be meant to do away with 
the other. Both are true, but can only be so when God is conceived of as doing 
what he does by delegating power to the earth. It should also have there been 
most explicitly stated that Lewis holds that plants and living creatures wore 
produced by the earth; but that in each of the creations subsequent to tl>e first, 
it was, as in that, by the going forth of the Word. And to the idea that tlie gen- 
eral outline in the Record, as more fully developed in the volume of nature, is to 
be explained by many divine works, immediately such, we rather incline; but 
the idea seems to come rather from the Record scripturally illustrated, than from 
its own words. Its general outline may conform to the facts as they appear to 
tl.e common mind; and yet there may be more recondite ideas in the Scripture, 
revealed to the eye of Faith. But either view seems equally consistent with the 
Divine glory. Whatever is done by llim, or by his agents acting from llim and 
in obedience to llim, is the work of the same Creator and Lord. 

18 
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prize of the French Academy in 1856. Commencing with the 
first appearing of Life known to Greology, and thence tracing 
its development onwards, he enunciates these conclusions ': 

^' The regular process in carrying out the same plan, through 
the whole series of development of organic forms, from the 
beginning to the end of a period of millions of years, can only 
be accounted for in one of two ways. 

" Either this course of successive development during mil- 
lions of years has been the regular immediate result of the 
systematic action of a conscious Creator, who, on every occa- 
sion, settled and carried out not only the order of appearance, 
formation, organization, and terrestrial object of each of the 
countless numbers of species of plants and animals, but also 
the number of the- first individuals, the place of their settle- 
ment in every instance, although it was in his power to create 
everything at once, — or there existed some natural power 
hitherto entirely unknown to us, which, by means of its own 
laws, formed the species of plants and animals, and arranged 
and regulated all those countless mdividual conditions ; which 
power, however, must, in this case, have stood in the most 
immediate connection with, and in perfect subordination to, 
those powers which caused the gradually progressing perfec- 
tion of the crust of the earth, and the gradual development of 
the outward conditions of life for the constantly increasing 
numbers and higher classes of organic forms in consequence 
of this perfection. Ohly in this way can we explain how the 
development of the organic world could have regularly kept . 
pace with that of the inorganic. Such a power, although we 
know it not, would not only be in perfect accordance with all 
the other functions of nature, but the Creator, who regulated 
the development of organic nature by means of such a force, 
so implanted in it, as he guides that of the inorganic world by 
the mere cooperation of attraction and affinity, must appear to 
us more exalted and imposing than if we assumed that he 
must always be giving the same care to the introduction and 
change of the vegetable and animal world on the surface of the 
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earth, as a gardener dailj bestows on each individual plant in 
the arrangement of his garden." He concludes : " We believe 
that all species of plants and animals were originallj produced 
bj some natural power unknown to us, and not by transforma- 
tion from a few original forms, and that that power was in the 
closest and most necessary connection with those powers and 
circumstances which efifected the perfection of the earth's 
surfer." 

The two ideas, then, of a life-producing power in nature, 
and of an element working in the life-producing cycles, break- 
ing in upon and changing its manifestation, bring certain facts 
in nature into harmony with truth revealed. 

And by one other idea in Kevelation, the geological phe- 
nomena, for ages on ages, from the beginning of the Palaeozoic 
to the end of the Mesozoic periods — confused, interrupted, and 
in strange disorder as those phenomena at first seem to be — 
are generalized at once, and made to disclose their entire ac- 
cordance with the Fifth Day of Creation as revealed. It is 
the idea of a period of oceanic life previous to the period 
when terrestrial and oceanic life were simultaneous. Science 
was bewildered by the multifariousness and diversity of her 
facts, which through ages unrolled their long succession. 
The phenomena she could not gather under any general idea, 
even when the imagination bridged over the rivers, or rather 
seas, of fire, which then separated continents of life. There 
were the marine animals, the fishes filling the seas; there 
were insects swarming in the air, and strange creatures flying 
through it, reminding of the Hydras which darted through 
the deep ; there, too, wading in the mud, seeking their food 
on the borders of primeval seas, were birds of elephantine size. 
Wonders were there, which brought to mind those wild 
tales which cheer the nights of the Arabian desert ; and it is 
not strange that science could not at once grasp hold of any 
idea which could hold all these ages and all these diversified 
marvels together. She saw that one part of this period was 
different from the other; that there was an age of fishes, and 
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that after this an ape of reptiles developed itself; but she 
knew not how to connect all these facts together. She even 
discovt»n»d on the surface of the globe traces of a fire-drawn 
line of demarcation, separating the age of the earlier oceanic 
brood from the age of terrestrial life; but, unable to trace 
life to its source, she could not group under one idea those 
forms of life which, by community of origin, properly belong 
together. She could not know that God had ordained that this 
world should be peopled with living creatures through two 
subordinate agencies. The idea which she required, but to 
which she could not attain, is revealed. It is made known to 
man in that volume wherein are written the thoughts of the 
Lord and Giver of Life in Creation. Man, studying the terms 
there used, and seeing that the waters not only gave birth to 
the fishes which swam through the seas, but to all marine ani- 
mals, — to the lizards which lurk along the shores, to the clouds 
of insects along the water's edge, to some mammals even, and to 
the birds, — perceives that the record in nature bears ftiU and 
perfect witness to that which the Record of God reveals as to 
the life-producing power of the ocean. Divinely taught how 
to solve the mystery, he casts his eyes over the strange world 
of the two earlier epochs of geological discovery, and general- 
izes at once all the facts collected through a century in thou- 
sands of volumes, concerning the second age of organic exist- 
ence ; he gathers together all the phenomena under one 
idea, by tracing them all to one source ; he marks the place 
of this wondrously diversified, yet strangely similar age of 
being, in the unrolling scroU of creation, and interprets the 
whole to his reason by pronouncing the words : this is oceanic 
life. 

Were a geologist to characterize the age which includes the 
Palaeozoic and Mesozoic epochs as concisely, yet as fully as 
the Seer does the fifth age which he beheld, he could not do 
better than to use his terms. It may be doubted if any lan- 
guage but the Hebrew could furnish for this purpose words so 
general, yet so few; so comprehensive and various in their 
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meaning, yet so specific and certain. The terms first used 
designate creatures of prolific generation. As has been said, 
they point to fishes, and to all marine creatures, but include 
other creatures, and even a few small mammals. Besides 
these, are especially mentioned, and apparently as coming later 
in time and higher in order, reptiles and birds. 

Such, and in such order, is one grand age of Geology, — an 
age of Fishes, of Hydras, of Dragons, and of Birds. Its 
fishes were of a magnitude never equalled since ; its reptiles, 
such as neither earth nor ocean has since beheld; its birds 
surpassed in size the hugest animals now on earth. 

It had two well-marked divisions. Generally, its first divi- 
sion may be characterized as the age of Fishes, preceded at the 
earliest periods by small marine animals, coming at first few in 
number, then numberless and vast. Then there is what seems 
like a fracture in the chain of existence ; and after it an age 
of mighty reptiles, swiftly furrowing the foaming sea, — levia- 
thans of the deep, — or flying over the land, more monstrous 
than dragons of classic fables or of medieval romance; and 
birds, too, on the same unearthly scale of greatness ; among 
them a few mammals appear, prophetic of the next higher 
stage of being. This last is a higher period of organic exist- 
ence than the former ; and the two, making the full cycle of 
oceanic life, explain the formula of the Seer : " Evening was 
and morning was. Day fifth." 

In the vision of the Seer, to an Age of Ocean-bom life, an 
Age of Earth-born life succeeds. His language describes the 
Animals as it described the Plants. It proceeds upon plain 
distinctions, obvious to the common eye. It presents the ani- 
mal kingdom as it is in the common thought of man. Its divi- 
sions are the larger grass-eating animals, and the flesh-eating 
animalsi^ that is, the herbivorous and carnivorous beasts, and 
all other living things, save those he had seen to have been 
ocean-bom. 

The Seer beholds an Age of animals and of man. His 
appearing in the same cycle indicates his relation with the 

18* 
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lower orders of life ; yet lie appears distinct, superior, an 
es|)c*<'iid work of God, and the last. With him the vision of 
the Srer fades into the light of history. 

As to the Sixth Age of the World, Revelation and Nature 
are undeniably in the most absolute harmony. Distinctly 
marking in her annals where it begins, Nature keeps the mon- 
uments of an age of beasts of the earth. They come, gigantic 
in form. They disappear. Others come, better fitted to be the 
attendants of man ; and with them come plants, that were to 
grow near the habitations of man, in the garden and the 
ploughed field. Man comes ; and afler his creation no new 
forms of life, from earth or ocean, break the rest of creative 
energy. In the Record of Nature, and in the Record of God, 
this age has its two divisions, its opening and its close. In 
each is illustrated the wonderful formula: "Evening was, 
Morning was." It may be smnmed up as the Age of the Mas- 
todon and of Man. 

The geological annab of the last two creative ages, with 
their succession of Fishes, Reptilians, Animals, Man; and 
through these ages till their close. Fire at its work, corre- 
spond, then, with the utmost exactitude, to the Vision of the 
Seer. 

But an argument has been raised against the whole idea of 
Creation, as something ended or complete. It alleges that 
many of the animals now existing were created long before 
man ; and that great changes in the globe, like those before 
man, such as the rising and the sinking of the earth's surface, 
are yet going on. It says that no well-defined epoch can be 
pointed out when the present state of things began, and that 
there has been no cessation of change. 

The ancient Seer deemed the creation of man an equiva- 
lent to that of all the brutes. How different his idea from this, 
which illustrates how science tends to degradation when it de- 
parts from faith ! Some, in form and likeness men, wise too 
in such wisdom as schools can teach, do not feel that the ap- 
pearing of Man amid his vassals of the mute creation is an 
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era, though not unwilling* to deem as such the appearing of 
some monstrous Fish, or Bird, or Beast. 

The appearing of Man, to all who deserve the name of men, 
certainly marks the one grandest epoch in the creation of our 
world ; but, without the idea of vast time in its Days, it might 
seem, from the Record of Creation, that the same plants and 
animals, as first created, lived with man. With that idea, it 
becomes probable their forms varied ; and it is more in har- 
mony with it to suppose that some of the plants and animals 
existing at man's creation lived also before him, than the 
contrary. 

To give to this argument against the very idea of Creation 
anything of plausibility, some mighty dragon, as in the fables 
of romance, should be bom from the sea, or some mammoth 
from the earth. There should be somewhere seen, something 
breaking in upon that continuing Day of rest from creative 
working, which is so marked a feature in the scriptural idea 
of the present age of the world, and to which all science, and 
all scientific men who deserve the name, uniformly attest. The 
truth revealed by the Spirit to the Church, thousands of years 
ago, that in the age of man there would be in the natural 
world no creation subsequent to that of man, has been con- 
firmed by every passing hour. As to this truth, science is in 
perfect accord with the ancient documents of the Church. 

It is true, as the argument alleges, that the world changes ; 
but those clianges are so balanced among themselves, or else 
so almost imperceptibly slow and small, as not to make against 
this being man*s world. The world is sufficiently stable for 
man's purposed ; and the question whether it be really man's 
world, may be left to common sense. The argument under- 
rates the changes in the creative ages; it fixes on single 
cycles, and does not comprehend the creative work as a whole. 
It overrates the changes now. The earth's tremulous motions 
are no more to it than puL^o-beatings and hoart-throbbings are 
to the body of man, proving its beginning, foretelHng its end. 

The world is not unchangeable. If it were, it would be an 
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eternal reality. No creation coul4 be predicated of it. It 
could have no beginning of days, no end of years. That this 
is a changing world, needs no outward evidence. It is an a 
priori truth ; a thought as old as man. It is a truth revealed. 
The world, like all that is natural, passeth through its cycle ; . 
or else it is eternal, and hath attributes which pertain only to 
God. 

This argument against the very idea of Creation, although 
80 weak as to provoke wonder and scorn, is yet better than the 
feeling that there can be no great change in the earth, because 
^ since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were." 
It comes from the dim gropings of the natural mind among 
phenomena to which the Church holds the key. The Age of 
Ocean-bom life passed away ;, so, too, the Age of Beasts ; so, 
too, will pass away the Age of Man. Of this, Nature hints to 
Man. Of this she gives him warning. And what shall be 
beyond? To this inquiry, these warnings of Nature should 
lead the meditative mind ; and such will find all that will be 
revealed till time is no more, in that Volume which holds the 
secret of all future ages, as of all ages past. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In the Chapter on Light, there was presented, on the author- 
Sty of revelation, the idea of one force in the inorganic world ; 
but, as it is our purpose to indicate somewhat of the coincidence 
between truth as made known in revelation and in nature, we 
here proceed to show that the highest generalizations of scien- 
tific thought tend to the same idea. 

The seeming properties of matter are so variable, that, in 
itself, it must be different from what it appears to be. This 
idea, suggested by color, and by other phenomena of matter, 
has been a fruitful germ of thought, as far back as the history 
of thought can be traced ; and the power of the soul to gener- 
alize correctly from a few facts, and by reasoning to outrun 
science, has been displayed in a striking manner along the line 
here indicated ; for the great truth of a distinction between 
matter, and the forces which act upon it, which suggested itself 
to the earliest minds, is the basis of Chemistry, which, as a 
science, is hardly more than a century old, though some of its 
processes are as old as man. 

For a time, it almost seemed as if Chemistry, addressing 
itself to the forces operating on matter, would refer all the ap- 
pearances which matter presents, to those forces ; such as heat, 
light, attraction, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, and 
gravitation. And further, its varied discoveries and complica- 
tion of facts tended to bury the idea of unity in nature under 
that of diversity, and to turn thought from generalizing to the 
multiplying of facts. 

But nature, even where she first opens to man the idea of 
forces acting on matter, hints at the great physical secret, that 
of their unity. For near]y all that force operating on matter 
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can effect, appears through the action of heat. Heat dwells 
in all bodies : if its normal quantity be sufficiently increased, 
it changes structure and form; it transforms the solid to a 
liquid, and the liquid into a gaseous or aeriform body. But 
increasing heat, at a certain point, manifests light, suggesting 
the idea of the same power in a different manifestation ; and 
thus in the most common phenomena of the material world, 
known to all men from the beginning, is disclosed not only the 
idea of matter and force, but of the diversity and the unity of 
force ; and from heat and light, mind, though knowing no other 
occult forces, can generalize till it reaches the unity of force ; as 
with certain forces, once occult, in addition to these, it general- 
izes now. And if it be assumed that there are yet occult 
powers in nature, then the modem sage, with hb highest and 
most ultimate conclusions from all the forms of force new and 
old, is just where the earliest of the sages was, with fewer 
forms of force. The superiority of the latest to the earliest 
philosopher, so far as this truth is concerned, is more seeming 
than real ; for if the whole list of forces known to modem 
science — heat, light, homogeneous attraction, heterogeneous at- 
traction, capillary attraction, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, 
and the rest — were read off to an ancient sage, he would reason 
as the modem sage would, if some new force, heretofore un- 
suspected, were to present itself in the laboratory, and say: 
Heat and light are the same power in different manifestations ; 
and seeing that one power is competent to diverse results, and 
that such is nature's way in one case, it may be so in all ; and 
till the contrary shall be proved, it must be supposed, from an- 
alogy, that all these seemingly new forces are but manifestations 
of the one. 

The germ, then, of the latest thinking on this subject, is in 
the earliest ; and on the supposition that the list of forces does 
not yet embrace all there are in nature, the truth may have 
been as clearly, as thoroughly apprehended, and on as conclusive 
grounds, by sages nineteen centuries before Christ, or twice 
nineteen centuries before' him, as in the nineteenth century after 
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him. Ancient thought cannot be apprehended until it is clearly 
seen that the sages of ancient times, through generalizations of 
a few facts, often come to the same grand ideas with those of 
modem times, and doubtless with as sure conviction as the 
latter; because, if the latter have more facts from which to draw 
conclusions, they are embarrassed by their multiplicity. This 
is so much the case with them at this moment, that they would 
hardly dare to avow belief in it, were it not that nature rather 
discloses than keeps the secret of unity. She revealed it from 
the first through heat and light, and no sooner was the discov- 
ery of electricity followed by that of galvanism, and then by 
magnetism, than man was compelled to feel they were identical ; 
and the experimental verification of this notion followed rapidly. 
This was the beginning of a generalization, based upon exper- 
iment, which in boldness and grandeur equals the speculations 
of the ancient mind, and begins to draw nigh to the generaliza- 
tion of the sacred oracle itself, elucidating and confirming it. 

All known forces in nature, except gravitation, are converti- 
ble into each other. Each force can produce each other, and 
can be reproduced by it. No force ever ceases to be ; but when 
one disappears, there instantly appears another, which in power 
is its exact equivalent, and which, appearing as an effect of a 
cause, can be made to change places with its cause, making that 
appear in its turn as its effect ; hence the demonstration of their 
unity is as complete, as decisive, as the mind, whose range of 
investigation is limited, and which cannot take cognizance of 
anything in its essence, requires or permits. This is illustrated 
when chemical action puts in motion a current, which, as it 
flows through its circuit, evokes each of the other forces in 
nature in such a way as compels the idea that they are different 
workings of itself. In the inorganic world, then, a few wizard 
forces playing around matter invest it with most of the proper- 
ties by which it is commonly known ; and these forces are the 
protean playings of the same force. Towards this idea of the 
unity of force tend the highest generalizations and the finest re- 
searches of science. The exception is gravitation, which, ever 
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appearing with all the other forces in nature, as yet owns kin- 
4lnHl with non(». But its anomalous isolation mav be due to i«]fno- 
ranee of what it is ; for science, though familiar with some of 
its laws, and basing astronomy upon them, has not succeeded in 
apprehending this force, as it has done that of electricity, and is 
unable to suggest any experiment which determines whether it 
be identical with other force or not. If this force shall ever be 
made to disclose something of the mode in which it operates, it 
will be in harmony with all analogy, and with all discovery, if it 
be found to be identical with those forces, from which it is never 
separate. 

As, then, with this exception, the idea of the unity of force, 
even if it be not conceded that it is absolutely demonstrated, is 
upheld by very decisive experiments, and commends itself to 
the highest scientific thought, it enables us to perceive a close 
resemblance between the Mosaic idea of the inorganic world, 
and the scientific That which science holds as very probably 
true, as the conclusion to which her experiments and her rea- 
sonings irresistibly tend, Moses reveals ; and going beyond 
tliose results to which she has as yet arrived, where she is yet 
compelled to take cognizance of two forces in nature, he pro- 
nounces there is but one ; and science bringing to his idea, in 
part, decisive confirmation, owns that what he reveals is em- 
inently reasonable and probable. It is so strongly impressed 
with the conviction of the unity of all agencies in the inorganic 
world, that, were it not for its wise determination to enunciate 
no truth within its own domain not established by experiment, 
it would be ready to anticipate the full verification of the idea, 
and, like him, to sum the inorganic creation in the words — one 
substanceless substance, and one organizing force .^ 



1 There are ample indications of this feeling among men of the highest rank 
as cautious experimentalists. It appears in the delight at every experiment 
which tends to identify different forms of force, and in the fact, that around the 
question which such experiments tend to settle, is concentrated the attention of 
the inner circles of thought. As one illustration of the decisive language which 
this feeling inspires, we give a sentence from the address to the British Associa- 
tion, in the autumn of 1858, by President Owen, when, having alluded to the 
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In treating of subjects so complicate, it is necessary to follow 
one line of thought at a time ; and here there must be con- 
nected with that which has been traced another, which, at first 
view, seems to destroy the harmony between Revelation and 
Nature, just indicated as in part scientifically established, and in 
part as scientifically probable. For a time, chemistry tended 
to make the force which acts around matter almost everything 
in the inorganic world ; but new discoveries, opening new truths, 
seemed almost to reverse this, and to disclose matter, not in- 
deed as it appears to the common eye, but as endowed in itself 
with properties not less wonderful. Science experimentally 
verified the atomic theory of ancient philosophy, and proved 
that matter consisted of atoms almost infinitely small, but of 
definite magnitude and form. The ancient idea that God made 
the world by weight and measure, was proved. Newton's idea 
of the primitive particles of matter, "as solids incomparably 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of them, even so 
very hard as never to wear out, or break in pieces, no ordinary 
power being able to divide what €rod himself made one in the 
beginning," seemed to be verified. For the truth of the atomic 
theory, though concerning particles that the microscope cannot 
make apparent, being established, its truth consists well with 
the idea, that before any agency upon them from without, the 
atoms of matter were shaped, measured, and numbered by a 
Divine decree. Matter then ceased to appear formless and 
void, when rigid and exact geometrical laws were found im- 
pressed upon its particles. Substance then appeared not sub- 



pTogreM of electricity f^om Gilbert to Oersted, and to the discovery made by the 
latter in 1820, thirteen years after he first endeavored to ascertain whether elec- 
tricity had any effect on the magnet, he says: "The generalization was estab- 
lished, and with a rapidity unexampled, regard being had to its greatnes8,e|hiit 
magnetism and electricity are but different effects of one common cause. This 
has proved the first step to still grander abstractions, — to that which conceives 
the reduction of all the species of imponderable fluids of the Chemistry of our 
student days, together with gravitation and neuricity, to interchangeable modes 
of action of one and the same all-pervading life-essence.'* This sentence makes 
gravitation itself a form of one universal force, and veiget on the idea that 
pbysieal and vital foroe are the same. 

19 
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Btanceless, but as defined and measurable reality ; the geomet- 
rical basis of all reality in the inorganic world. No sooner did 
these facts disclose themselves, than a tendency appeared to 
reverse the previous thinking about matter, and to ascribe to 
something in the atomic constitution of bodies all that had been 
ascribed to force acting around them. But, as before, the mind, 
though hardly recognizing aught in matter, firmly held to its 
existence, so it will continue to hold to the idea of force as op- 
ei'ating on the atoms of matter. In the former case, it was held 
to the idea by its own laws. So it will be in the latter ; for it 
must by its own constitution recognize matter as something, 
into the idea of which motion cannot enter. If, then, it be 
claimed, as it is by some, that the atoms of matter rotating on 
their axes cause heat, and all the phenomena of force, there is 
not only the difficulty of supposing how such effects could fol- 
low, but also the antecedent impossibility of conceiving of mat- 
ter in motion at all, without some force which imparts to it 
motion. For the intuition of the soul as to this truth is cer- 
tain. Matter, then, does indeed assume a definiteness of reality 
which was threatening to disappear before the idea of force, 
yet the idea of force remains. It is not a property of matter. 
The term material^ if applied to it, as formerly it was in 
scientific treatises, must be used only as indicating that this 
agency comes not into the order of things spiritual. It is but 
the shadow of the coming substance, and pertains not to the 
spiritual world ; neither does it belong to matter ; it is a dis- 
tinct and subsequent creation. Important, then, as this discov- 
ery of the definite proportions in which atoms combine is to 
exact knowledge, and in practical results, neither the fact, nor 
the speculation growing out of it, essentially alter preexisting 
ideas, or facts supposed to be known as to matter or force. 

But while thus the scientific ideas remain in several respects 
essentially as before, it is apparent that this conception of mat- 
ter differs from the Mosaic idea of it in the beginning. In the 
Record there is revealed the idea of force acting on matter, and 
the idea of matter without the properties commonly ascribed to 
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it ; but here comes in a new idea, which, though still harmoniz- 
ing well in some respects with the old ideas, indicates a Divine 
work put forth upon the formless and void substance, which was 
in the beginning, and which, with the reverential Newton, the 
soul feels, must be referred to God himself. But the harmonies 
of revealed truth fail not here ; for there is revealed between 
the time when matter was substanceless and void, and the time 
when force put forth its energies on matter, the mysterious 
work of the Spirit of God, to which may be ascribed this 
wonder, doubtless the most ultimate that physical science will 
ever verify in the material creation. 

But while, so far as has been indicated, human thought is 
approaching very near to the absolute verities of revealed 
truth, it is now receding from them in another direction, so far 
as its tendency is to pronounce the identity of physical and 
vital force. This tendency naturally should manifest itself at 
the present state of research into the deep secrets of the natural 
world, for the resemblance is close and the union everlasting. 
To use the term which stands in the scriptural representation 
of God's creative work as the name for the great agency which 
precedes that of Life, Light is the shadow which foreruns the 
substance Life ; and after that substance appears, the two are 
inseparable. Science, therefore, cannot disunite them. Still, the 
scientific tendency to confound them, is so opposed to ideas 
which have almost intuitive force, that it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that this tendency will establish the identity of the two 
as a scientific idea ; though, if so, science will end in material- 
ism ; for, mind so lost as not to be able to distinguish between 
physical and vital force, past all doubt, will confound vital 
force and spiritual, and so bring the soul under the degradation 
of a perishing materiality. Something, then, of the tendency 
of science is towards Moses, and in some respects it is away 
from him ; but over it he stretches the line and the weight ; and 
from what he reveals may be known all that man now knows, 
all he ever will know, of the mysterious work of God, alike in 
the inorganic and the organic world. 
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This harmony, between truth revealed as to the inorganic 
world, and truth in nature, is one of the most remarkable re- 
sults to which the ideas of vast time and of natural agencj in 
creation open the way. It was before siud that it is difficult to 
bold to the idea of Light shining for millions of years over the 
world without any imaginable effect correspondent with its 
duration ; it may now further be said, it is impossible to hold to 
it ; while that which has been pointed out as the action of this 
agent accords with the time, with the manner of its appearing, 
and with those sublime ideas which this inscrutable element 
ever enkindles in minds inspired to reveal the sublime verities 
of natural and moral truth, the dose resemblance of which 
make each to illustrate the other. 

There are facts in the present condition of the globe which 
harmonize with the Mosaic idea of the earth as self-luminous, 
before the manifestation of the light of the sun made the morn- 
ing of the one great Day coincident with all creative time. 
The importance of the idea before referred to, that Days of 
Creation are represented in the complete world in elucidating 
the Days themselves, meets us here ; for the Mosaic idea of 
light before the sun, is an idea which is thus confirmed. If it 
be self-luminous, the Earth that now is, is like the Earth as it is 
revealed down to the fourth Age ; and such is the fact. The 
Earth is luminous at all times, with a faint light imperceptible 
in the light of day. This is obvious from the facts that in 
moonless and starless nights there is still diffused through the 
air a faint light,^ and that the earth is luminous at the poles. 
One of the Mosaic ideas, then, as to the Day of Light, is so 
verified in nature, which seems determined to preserve some 
evidence of all his truths, that if the skeptic asks whence or 
what the light of the world for three ages before the manifesta- 
tion of the sun, it can be answered : From itself, even as now. 

It may also be possible further to verify the other greater 

1 Arago notes this fact Humboldt, speaking of the Aurora, says: " This phe- 
nomenon derives the greater part of its importance from the fact that the earth 
becomes self-luminous, and shows itself capable in itself of developing lighf 
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Mosaic idea which reveals the inscrutable essence, represented 
by its most obvious effect of light, as making the inorganic 
world. Even if magnitude only be taken into account, the ele- 
ment of fire is now the preponderating element of the globe. 
Save an exterior crust, so thin as hardly to be taken into ac- 
count at all, to an eye which could traverse at once the whole 
diameter of its orb, the Earth would now appear a ball of fire, 
such as it was in its first age. But it can by no means be but 
that its interior has a decisive relation to its exterior. If not, 
no mere assumption of false philosophy, that it is naught to 
Onmipotence to create, can prevent the mind from truly pro- 
nouncing, that here there was a waste of creative energy. 
There must be a relation between the mass of the globe, -and 
the ends for which the globe was created ; and, as the natural 
ends for which the globe was created manifest themselves only 
on the outer circle of the world, where life appears, there must 
be some necessary relation between that inner fiery mass and 
that outer circle. And the relation is obvious ; the central heat 
must diffuse itself through the exterior circle ; and apart from 
this unceasing efiluence, life, which in its manifold forms is the 
natural end of creation, could not maintain itself there. The 
language in which the poet pictures his vision of the world 
without the heat and light of the sun, describes some of the 
first effects which would attend a decisive diminution of the 
effluence of the central heat 

" The world was void, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, liflsless — 
A Inmp of death. 

The rirers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still; 
And nothing stirred within their silent depths. 
The waves were dead, the tides were in their grave; 
The winds withered in the stagnant air. 
And the clouds perished." 

But this terrible conception, involving universal death, pic- 
tures only the beginning of the wonderful transformation of 

existence which would follow the absolute annihilation of the 

19* 
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primeval formative force in nature, called into being by the first 
great word pronounced in creation. Heat is but one manifestation 
of the inscrutable, invisible, many-sided force, which, dwelling in 
tlie unvisited fire-cliamber of the globe, causes the beating of 
the flaming heart of the world. All force acting upon the ex- 
terior of the earth had there its secret spring, has there its un- 
intermitdng fountain. This force appearing in its highest 
manifestation at the outer circle of the world at once as heat, 
light, cohesive, electrical, magnetic, and chemical force, consti- 
tuted all inorganic existences from the first, and ever upholds 
them in existence, as they now present themselves to the senses. 
Were it then to cease, there would be nothing within the circle 
of this planet save motionless atoms in absolute contact, yet not 
cohering together ; and every known appearance, or conceivable 
manifestation of matter, would have utterly passed away. Thus, 
through the idea of the unity of force, traced through its first 
development as revealed, to its present centre and place of 
abode, indicated in the present constitution of the globe, and 
through its diversified effects at the outer circle of the world, 
where the perfect inorganic creation is fitted to be the recipient 
of the principle of life, we come round from the side of nature 
to the same idea before enunciated as truth revealed, that in the 
invisible force, in science nameless, but from its most outward 
effect called in Scripture Light, the material world lives and 
moves and has its being. 

Should it seem that the word Light could not have repre- 
sented to him who recorded it an idea so universal as has been 
here ascribed to it in the Mosaic record (not wholly indeed from 
what there appears, but from all the scriptural language as to 
this element), it may be said, that the thoughts which this ele- 
ment may have suggested to him in connection with its apparent 
identity with heat, are the germs of all possible thinking upon 
the subject of one force imparting various properties to matter, 
and causing it to present those phenomena which go so far to 
make up the common idea of it Man, if he reasons at all, 
may reason very far fix)m a very few facts. Certainly no one 
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will pretend that until the very recent time when electrical and 
magnetic force is generally supposed to have been recognized, 
it was impossible for a philosophic mind to have discriminated 
between matter and force ; or from the forces then perceived to 
be operating upon matter, to have reasoned to their unity ; and 
yet, until this supposed recent discovery, there was but little in 
the forces manifest in nature, if there was anything, which can 
be considered as wholly unthought of. It is a common error to 
suppose that correct generalization was unknown to ancient 
thought. Ancient thought was characterized by a tendency 
to generalize in a more marked degree than modern thought, — 
probably because the latter, entering upon a vast field of exper- 
imental observation, found there felicitous rewards, — not be- 
cai^ experimental observation was unknown to sages of old, as 
is attested by many processes in art, some of which modem 
science cannot imitate, but because that the time predicted 
^ when knowledge should be increased" had come. Finding, 
then, great results followed experimental observation, it rather 
discouraged and undervalued truth which did not rest wholly 
upon this basis ; not fully apprehending that such is the corre- 
spondence between the worlds of matter and of mind, that met- 
aphysical cannot be wisely dissevered from physical science. It 
has prosecuted its inquiries in sight of some of the highest 
truths in the material world ; but this by no means justifies the 
idea that they are wholly inaccessible by any other mode. The 
evidence is all the other way ; for there is no great scientific 
idea now, based upon experiment, some glimpse of which can- 
not be proved to have shown itself to sages of old, who gener- 
alized from a few truths, or who boldly uttered, from the 
higher world of mind, the laws of the lower world of the senses. 
These general ideas might be expanded ; but, returning to 
the point immediately before us, it may be repeated, that light 
and heat in every age may have suggested, to those who have 
reflected upon natural phenomena, anticipations of all that is 
now known of a subtle power at work in the very constitution 
of matter, and producing marvellous and great transformations 
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in its outward form ; and it may be confidently anticipated, that 
tbc word which indicates the earliest, the most universal, and 
perhaps the highest manifestation of this power, will be taken 
as its proper exponent, when science shall have established the 
sublime idea it so confidently indulges, of the unity of all forces 
m the inorganic world ; and that thus the word Light will ulti- 
mately have the same commanding place in the volume of 
Science, which it now has in the volume of the Church. 

It must, then, be apparent, that, had sdence in time past fully 
realized its present great hope, the old interpretation of the 
Record of creation would have been in as direct and threaten- 
ing collision with its idea, as with the idea of Greology, as to 
time, in the creation. It may be confidently predicted, from 
intimations in the sacred oracles, that in these last days man 
will arrive at ultimate and truthful conclusions as to matenal 
things, and will verify that to which the indications of nature 
have pointed from earliest time ; yet it will then have to be 
said, as was before said of his geological discoveries, that at the 
very height of his achievements, man will but find himself face 
to face with the truth of primeval Revelation. 

In writing the preceding, there has been somewhat in mind 
the question, which doubtless suggests itself to some, whether 
Moses could have had any conception of the truths here sup- 
posed to have been revealed. On this point there need be no 
doubt ; assuredly he may have had the idea. The germ of all 
possible thought on the subject of the unity of force is in the 
idea that Light, the only power revealed in the inorganic 
world, put forth a formative power on matter. Essentially this 
is the whole of what has been supposed to be revealed. If the 
Seer had this idea, he had it all 

That he may have had this idea, will not be questioned by 
any one at all familiar with the primal ideas as to Light, which 
come out distinctly in all the old mythologies. The barren and 
unfruitful idea of Light as merely something to see by, is be- 
neath the primeval and Eastern conception of this essence. 
Under the figure of Light, the primeval Revelation must have 
made known its vision of the Grodhead. For the earliest de- 
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parture from primitive truth seems to have been the confound- 
ing of shadow and substance, leading on to the wor.<hip of 
Darkness and Light, adored as creating and destroying powers. 
In all primeval, Eastern mythological thought, always so closely 
connected with cosmological, there is always a power to give 
heat and light, and a substance to receive it, an active and a 
passive principle ; the former is everywhere Light, and the two 
are adored, as in the Sun and the Earth, in Osiris and Isis. 
Light, then, so universally impressed the primeval mind as the 
primitive power in nature, that the sublime words, " God said. 
Let there be light," could not have been heard by any oriental 
Seer, without seeming to him full of mysterious truth. The 
highest cosmological function for Light which even an oriental 
mind could form, short of the deification of this essence, every- 
where worshipped around him, he must entertain; and very 
different must have been the impression which the words made 
on him from what they now make on the Occidental mind ; and 
it should be added, far more in accordance with the idea they 
were fitted and intended to make. 

In reading the Divine Oracles, it is important to distinguish 
between the fulness of the thought of the Revealing Spirit, and 
the conception of it by the recipient mind of him who recorded 
it His idea must indeed be taken as standing in some direct and 
truthful relation to the fulness of the idea. It must be a mini- 
ature of it ; but the more it can be expanded, preserving the 
same outline and proportion, the more it approaches that which 
it was intended to reveal. We present an admirable passage 
from Lewis, bearing on this subject, which, though written in 
view of another part of Scripture, well applies to what is 
revealed of Creation : 

" In reading and interpreting Holy Writ, we are not shut up 
to the precise measure of the conception as it may have darkly 
existed in the mind of the ancient writer or speaker, through 
whom any parts have been transmitted to us. To put ourselves 
just in their position, according to what some have style4 the 
great law of Biblical hermeneutics, would be to forget that 
inspired revelation was actually in some high sense the product 
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of the Eternal Spirit, and that therefore its fuhiess of meaning 
cannot be wholly bounded by the inadequate conceptions of 
those who were used as the mediums of its utterance. Some 
check, of course, must be interposed to extravagant and false 
interpretation ; and this is found in the safe principle, that the 
law above mentioned must be carefully applied, to limit and 
define the external and internal circumstances attending the 
origin of the thought, and the true conditions under which it 
was first given forth. These must certainly be regarded as 
indicative and regulative of its true nature, if not of its extent, 
and as presenting the true germ of subsequent development. 
But when tliis has been carefully determined, then we are to 
make a distinction — and a most important distinction it is — 
between the thought or idea, which may be expanded ad infini' 
tunty and the inadequate conception, by which it may have been 
at first represented, or by which it may afterwards have been 
measured, according to the varying knowledge, or capacities, or 
circumstances of human readers. The former, in the largest 
extent to which it can be carried by finite faculties, and even 
far beyond them, may be regarded as the mind of the Spirit 
This may be taken as the true word, in a sense as real and as 
much intended by the author of the inspired volume, as the 
more limited view of its meaning which may have attended its 
first utterance recorded in the Bible. We may even say, in a 
sense still more real and true, rising higher and higher (after 
having thus been grounded in a true hermeneutical foundation, as 
the security against cabalistical, mystical, or visionary interpre- 
tations), according to the reader's spiritual-mindedness, or his 
communion with that Spirit of Truth through whom all ypa^jirj 
^€<Mrv€voT09 was given to mankind. In other words, we are 
bound to get at the sacred writer's true thought, as distinguished 
from every other, and as built upon the true historical or her- 
meneutical sense of the passage ; but then we are not limited 
by his measurement of the thought, or to take his objective 
conception as the full interpretation of his own idea, so as to 
regard this conception, and nothing more, as being alone the 
word, or as all God intended to say to the Church through him." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

That the Church had her records from the foundation of 
the world, is presupposed in Genesis. It is a truth patent on 
the very face of the Mosaic history, and it has decisive confir- 
mation from other sources. The week of seven days is a time 
cycle which does not correspond with any cycle, or any part of 
a cycle in nature ; it is not based upon any natural phenomena ; 
yet it was a common mode of reckoning time among the most 
ancient nations of the East ; and if a sufficient antiquity and 
authority be assumed for the sacred record of creation, it 
accounts for this historical fact, which otherwise is without any 
imaginable cause. The sacred history of the deluge is repro- 
duced so closely by Berosus, Manetho, and Abydenus, that, as 
there is no probability that they copied from Moses, it is evi- 
dent there was a version of that judgment closely resembling 
his, which was known to them ; this idea receives some confir- 
mation from other traditions of the fiood. The most ancient 
cosmogonies, in some curious particulars, so resemble the Di- 
vine, as to prove its high antiquity. The aggregate evidence 
of all the facts bearing upon the subject, establishes the truth, 
that the sacred record of creation is older than Moses ; and 
there is no reason to doubt that it came across the fiood. Moses 
authenticates it ; it is, therefore, properly associated with his 
name. But the Church existed before Moses, having then her 
records, as truly as now. 

It is of some consequence to determine the style of this 
document To some it reads as a poem ; to others, as a vision. 
Poetry it is not, neither is there a word or line in it from 
which it can be shown to have been a vision. Yet had it been 
a vision, beyond all doubt it would at once appear to be such. 
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A», like all Scripture, it describes natural events phenomenallj, 
the language is of course somewhat the same as if it had been 
a vision ; but the distinguishing marks of a vision are wanting, 
and the fact that there is no evidence for it, is proof against it. 
For convenience' sake we have used the term, and spoken of it 
as the l^losaic vision ; but Moses was not the author of it, nei- 
ther was it a vision. It was a direct communication from God 
to some more ancient man, perchance to Adam, or Seth, or 
Enoch, who walked with God, or to Noah, much below whose 
age it cannot have been annunciated, while every probability 
carries it back to the time when the Church first began to be. 

It is not a record of the Hebraic Church, but of the Church 
primeval, a record coeval with her existence ; and the influence 
of it has been, and is, felt in all the earth. On it was based 
the division of days into weeks, and on it the idea of the unity 
of Grod, which everywhere appears in the midst of, and con- 
tending against, the polytheism of the earliest nations. No 
ancient word of the Most High had more prevailing power in 
the earth than this revelation of one God creating all things. 
It is the origin of cosmological thought throughout the East. 
If, then, it was thought to teach a creation in a single week, 
undoubtedly some trace of this idea would appear in the world's 
memory, which, wherever in the ancient world there was a 
week of seven days, witnesses to some remembrance of this 
vision ; and if no such trace appears, it proves no such idea 
was associated with it ; and as none such appears also in the 
ancient Hebraic mind, then certainly no such idea ever should 
have been associated with it. It is evidently a recent error. 

The idea that only through belief in a creation in six literal 
days could the seventh have been revered, will not bear 
examination. The idea revealed, that in six ages Grod made 
the world, and rested on the seventh, gives an equally sure 
basis for the Sabbath as the modem idea. If the Occidental 
mind had not been emerging from barbarism, if it had not 
been weakened and degraded by its antecedent heathenism to 
a degree far below that of the primeval nations of the earth, it 
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never could have taken up witli an idea so puerile and absurd, 
but would have pronounced the days of God unlike in dura- 
tion to the days of man, and have found in the idea of Divine 
working and repose, of six periods of labor and one of rest, as 
strong a reason as it seemed to find for its veneration for the 
Sabbath. 

The modern idea of instantaneous creation is neither natu- 
ral, rational, nor scriptural. It has no analogy. There is no 
trace of it in human thought. It is one of the marvels of 
human error that it should have gained even a hearing ; and 
had the mind of the Occident been as philosophical, as meta- 
physical, as it is practical, it never would. 

With this idea of instantaneous creation, the idea of the 
employment of natural agencies in creation was, of course, 
incompatible. Error led on to error, and so the words of God 
were taken as absolutely meaningless. Though the earth and 
the ocean are set forth as having some part in the production 
of life, the language was utterly disregarded. The annals of 
human thought furnish decisive proof of the inability of the 
human intellect to understand the word of God. They show that 
even the Divine Record would not meet the wants of man, 
were there not a divinely inspired Church, coeval with the 
Kecord, and illuminated by the same Spirit from which the 
Record came, to interpret it ; for, as will hereafter appear, in 
this solitary instance there was a break in the transmission of 
thought, through the double line of an infallible oracle and an 
interpreting Church. 

Human reason, enkindled and strengthened by the power of 
faith, proved competent partially to rectify both errors, and 
established the truths of a creation in indefinite time, and 
tlirough natural processes. This must be regarded as the 
highest of its achievements, as something which it never 
equalled before, and never will surpass. But though in this a 
correct result was reached, yet the view of all the speculations 
which crowded in to fill the void left in thought by the misin- 
terpretation of the sacred oracle, is humiliating. The physical 

20 
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investigations of man, tracing out the record of the Divine 
phin in nature, and following its indications with docility, did 
effect something, because they had something to guide them ; 
but metaphysical speculations, busied about the primal myste- 
ries of being, having no guide at all, wandered in wild and 
monstrous aberrations. The wildest legends of some of their 
heathen ancestry were solid sense and veritable history com- 
pared with the speculations of some of these more heathenish 
philosophers. Human thought, unguided by the Church 
aright, and venturing upon audacious hypotheses, produced 
such monstrous concoctions of blasphemy, arrogance, and im- 
becility, that the most startling proofs of the deep disease of 
the human intellect are to be found, not among the heathen, 
but in philosophical systems which have been propounded 
among the foremost nations of modem Europe, and which are 
all traceable to the defective and erroneous interpretation of 
the first of Genesis, though indulged in by those who rejoiced 
that they were delivered from the thraldom of Shemitic ideas. 

The rediscovery of the two grand ideas revealed as to Crea- 
tion, are no doubt destined to work great changes in thought 
The tenor of the old error was at once towards Atheism and 
towards Pantheism. Once in the depths of eternity, it con- 
ceived of Grod as coming forth to create the universe ; a soli- 
tary act, with naught before it, and naught after, like unto it. 
Such an idea almost necessarily tended towards Atheism ; for 
it was an idea which could not attach itself to anything in the 
character of the Divine Being. It did not permit the mind to 
conceive of him as a Being who delights in his constructive 
energies. The mind, cut off from this truth, which is clearly 
revealed, found it difficult to believe that He should thus have 
come forth at all. Many denied there ever could have been 
any such fact, and somewhat logically, looking only at what 
was thus presented ; others, finding proof of some divine action, 
and unconsciously, perhaps, referring it to some necessity, went 
to the other extreme, and resolved everything into immediate 
divine action, thus confounding Grod with the universe. The 
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cause and the extent of this error appear from the fact, that it 
insidiously invaded the Church, showing its cause to have been 
some error as to its oracles. The safeguard against each is in 
the scriptural idea of a God who delights in Creation, as shown 
by repeated creative acts, and in repose, as shown by his ceas- 
ing to create. If it be said this makes God like man, we 
reply. Not at all. It makes man like God, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing. God works, and it is impossible to resist the idea 
from the language of Scripture, that he takes pleasure in this 
working. Equally impossible is it to resist the idea that he 
takes pleasure in repose. No necessity constrains him ; if it 
did, either he would never create, which is the root of Athe- 
ism ; or would create forever, which is the root of Pantheism. 
In the Scripture is revealed a deity who creates, because it 
pleases him well ; who ceases from creating, because that also 
pleases him. The idea of an apathetic Being, or of a Being 
constrained everlastingly to create, are alike fatal errors. The 
more simple idea is known to be ultimate and true, because it 
is the idea revealed. It runs through the kingdoms of nature 
and of grace. 

The scientific ideas, as well as ecclesiastical, are destined to 
feel a great influence from the true interpretation of the record 
of Creation. Science, whose office it is to explore the world, 
has, in this record of the creation of the world, the rule by 
w^hich to determine its lines of working, by which to test its 
results ; a rule conforming to which its conclusions are known 
to be correct and ultimate. Science is not to confirm the 
record, but to be confirmed by it. It is no doubt true that a 
perfect natural science would go far to confirm it, though it 
would be the confirmation of the greater by the less, and there- 
fore imperfect. But a perfect physical science there cannot 
be without a perfect metaphysical science ; this cannot be with- 
out a perfect moral science ; and this cannot be without a 
revelation from God. There is no science which is isolated ; 
and on the perfection of all, the perfection of each depends. 
But, as yet, all are very much isolated ; all, therefore, are ex- 
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ceedingly imperfect, and all are in open revolt against Revela- 
tion. It must be long before the harmonies of truth will 
silence the discords of error. Nor will this ever be until the- 
ology shall rule the sciences with absolute and undisputed 
sovereignty. She alone can pronounce the true answer to the 
most important questions of science. Thus, physical science 
cannot decide whether life be an entity in itself, or an effect of 
physical force. Metaphysical science cannot decide whether 
there be a spiritual principle in man, distinct in any essential 
characteristic from the life of the mute creation. Moral science 
can decide nothing until it be determined whether man be a 
spirit or not ; until the immortality of the soul is established, 
there is no basis for morality, and, except from Revelation, 
there is no proof of immortality. There can, therefore, be no 
harmony of truth, no perfection of science, until Revelation 
shall rule the mind of the world. Therefore any idea of such 
confirmation of Revelation by science as it might be possible for 
it to give in its fulness, is a hope indefinite as to its time ; and 
when that time shall arrive, its confirmation will cease to be of 
much importance, the causes of its perfection being in the ante- 
cedent submission of the human mind to Revelation. Those 
who look, then, for any very important aid from science in 
establishing the belief of the world in Revelation, are deceived* 
Natural science cannot prove the truth of a revelation whose 
chief office is to make known where the supernatural inter- 
venes in the natural. Revelation is to sit in judgment on sci- 
ence, not science on Revelation. Science must come to Reve- 
lation for light on all those questions where it most concerns 
the soul to know what is the truth. 

In endeavoring thus to show coincidence between Nature and 
Revelation, there is no reasonable expectation of making it so 
appear as to convince any, except those who are antecedently 
persuaded of it on other grounds. The infallibility of the 
Record has to be assumed in the process. It is much to be able 
to prove there is no direct collision between truth in Revelation 
and in Nature, on so broad a scale that the mind must give up 
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one or the other ; but this is very different from such a visible 
correspondence between the two as to compel the belief of the 
scientific world in Revelation ; and such a general correspond- 
ence as to be in a high degree authoritative, might not involve 
a correspondence as to each and every minor point, which im- 
plies an absolutely correct interpretation as to every particular, 
and an absolutely perfect science. Science will ever be more 
or less imperfect. Thus, take the question of the unity of the 
human race, there will always be evidence against it. It will 
never be established from the side of reason, any more than it 
will ever be overthrown. No doubt the evidence is decisively 
one way, but there is evidence to the contrary. And the accord 
of Revelation and Science, as to the unity of the human race, 
will only come by the submission of Reason to Revelation. The 
ground of this, it is easy to believe, is that this world is the 
place where man is to be trained up in Faith, not in knowl- 
edge. Hence, with all his subtlety, his patience, and vast 
acquisitions on all great points, man is shut up to Revelation, 
or left very free to err. Few errors lead to such demoralizing 
consequences as the error as to the unity of the race ; but the 
only absolute safeguard against it is the word from on high. 
More generally, it may be said, that science can never do more 
than to make it probable that at certain eras in the course of 
events God has intervened ; but these must be decisively de- 
termined by himself, or left in some degree undetermined for- 
ever. And no doubt, on many minor points, there will always 
be more or less of seeming conflict between truth in Science 
and truth in Revelation. Skepticism will always find some- 
thing to say ; or if not, it will not be diflicult for her to alter 
facts, so as to have them suit her own purposes, and to have 
her own version accepted by those, who " love darkness rather 
than light" Error, too, will be propounded in good faith ; and 
seeming discoveries will from time to time confuse the real 
coincidence of truth with itself.^ But such things need cause 

1 The following iDCidcnt, as it illustrates several supposed dirooverieR of the 
same sort, ought to be widely kuown. At a meeting of the British Association, 

20* 
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no great alann. Thej may be left with considerable confidence 
to the human mind itself, which, in matters so mdifferent to its 
]Missions as natural science, will not long prefer error to truth ; 
and with entire confidence they may be left to the providence 
of GkxL The great danger over, these minor things will not be 
for the destruction, but merely for the trial, of Faith. 

From science, in this respect, the church has not much to 
fear, or much to expect In other things she may receive much 
aid from her labors, but not in the confirmation of her records. 
The evidence for them is of a character above that to which 
science can contribute anjrthing very decisive or important. 
And apart from this, the Scriptures address the universal mind, 
not the scientific They are replete with recondite truth for 
the philosophic intellect ; their self-authenticating power is as 
strong for the scientific as for the unscientific intellect, and per- 
haps more so ; yet the reverence of the world-mind for Scrip- 
ture, returning with its true interpretation, though perhaps not 
until some centuries have passed over, — for the work one cen- 
tury has wrought it may take more than one to undo, — will not 
be upheld by science so much as by general ideas common to 
all, and reached with little or no scientific aid. The Record of 
the Church follows too much the necessary lines of human 

at Leeds, in 1858, Prof. Owen stated, that **8ome time ago he was sent for to the 
North to examine a fossilized tree, which had been found in digging the Jarrow 
dock, which bore undoubted evidence of having been cut bj human hands. It 
was supposed to be a most important discovery, as showing the antiquity of the 
human race, and at first everything appeared satisfactory. On prosecuting his 
inquiries, however, he learned that one of the navvies, not then on the works, 
was said to have discovered a similar tree in another part of the dock, which he 
cut to lay down a sleeper. The man was sent for, and on his arrival he declared 
that the tree pointed out was the one he had cut. It was endeavored to be 
explained that it was impossible, as the place had not been excavated before; 
but, looking with supreme contempt upon the assembly of Geologists and Engi- 
neers, the man persisted in the identification of his own work, and exclaimed, 
* The top of the tree must be somewhere; ' upon which Prof. Owen ofi'ered half-a- 
crown to the first navvy who would produce it. Away ran half a dozen of them, 
and in a few minutes they returned with the top. This explained the mystery. 
Tlie man had cut ofi" the top with his spade, the stump afterward got covered up 
with soil, and on being again uncovered, it was supposed to be a great discovery. 
Never had he so narrow an escape fVom introducing a *new discovery' into 
science, and never had he a more fortunate escape." 
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thought as to creation, either to be very much strengthened in 
their hold upon the mind by science, or to be much disturbed 
by aught in its testimony seemingly against it The idea of 
order in creation cannot be shaken. Its roots are too deep in 
the soul ; it has had too healthy a growth ; and this idea of or- 
der will forever uphold the Mosaic succession of creative 
events, they being so coincident with what the soul pronounces 
the necessary order, that were science to bring forward any 
array of facts against them, reason would still conclude they 
must have been so ; not, it is true, because of the Mosaic Rec- 
ord, but because that reason is a law unto itself. Thus, what- 
ever fiicts are brought to show that animals were before plants^ 
or coincident with them, reason will pronounce that plants grew 
before animals were nourished by them ; so, too, whatever 
proof may be brought to show that man was created earlier 
than the animals, the evidence will be at once overruled by 
higher considerations. 

That the idea of a primitive power at work in the very con- 
stitution of the world is a natural one, is attested by the belief 
of all antiquity, as well as confirmed by what science believes 
as to the unity of force. That the heavens were of old, before 
the rolling sea or solid land, is a natural idea.^ The grosser 
elements of Land and Water seem bom in order after its birth. 
Land and sea must have been at first azoic; and that the 
principle of life should have put forth its unfolding energies in 
plants, fishes, reptiles, birds, animals, -^ that is, in the or- 
der in the record of creation seems so natural that the soul will 
never listen to any contradiction of it 

The natural world, made with man in view, is wonderfully 
conformed to the spiritual ; hence the true history of its crea- 
tion is in wonderful accord with the feelings of the soul in view 
of the phenomena of the world ; and hence, no sooner does the 
soul seize upon the idea of natural agencies as revealed in the 
bringing forth of life in visible, material forms, than it finds that 

1 It iB this feeling which ffivea such wonderfkil power and sublimity to old King 
Lear'8 apostrophe to the heavens — ^* Y«, too, an old! >* 
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certain impressions made by the phenomena themselyes accord 
with thid truth. 

The Earth herself, still growing the Plants, seems to hint 
tliat she maj once have been empowered of Grod to originate 
more perfect recipients of the life-principle, endowed with mo- 
tion and intelligence ; and, though very remote from the ways of 
thought which have become common, the idea of the Earth as 
in some sense the mother of terrestrial life, is a very natural 
idea. Traces of it are found everywhere. The quickness 
with which animated earth resolves itself to earth again when 
life is gone, may suggest and uphold the conception ; but it is 
too widely spread, and too peculiar, to be fairly accounted for 
other than as an idea which the soul was formed to entertain. 
The relation which is revealed between life and the elements, 
in like manner conunends itself to the soul. It seems natural 
that the quick and restless element first swarmed with life as 
restless as itself, and that the quadrupeds were later-bom and 
earth-bom. There is revealed a closer affinity between the 
fishes and the birds, than between the latter and the animals ; 
and the soul readily recognizes the kinship of the birds fiying 
through the crystal air, with fishes darting through the crystal 
element, rather than with the slow-motioned beasts of the 
field. 

Some interpreters, in simple confidingness of trust in the 
obvious meaning of the Record, teach that the birds were 
ocean-bom, while a more timid style of interpretation tries to 
escape from what seems to it so strange an idea ; but one who, 
journeying days and nights on the unsocial deep, long out of 
sight of land, has been startled by fiocks of little birds coming 
through the mist and rain, feels that they belong to the 
element. The thought comes, too, when there is heard — 

" Along the solitary shore 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound but ocean's roar, 
Save where the wild, bold sea-bird makes her home ~~ 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam." 
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And when the restless, moaning sea, the rising wind, the gath- 
ering clouds, the saddening day, the white waves forebode the 
storm, and the white sea-gulls are seen soaring amid the mist 
and cloud, — the birds, like the clouds, seem ocean-bom. 

It is hard to tell how fully the soul could respond to the 
Mosaic ideas of creation, because the wrong interpretation of 
them has so checked and fettered the free moving of thought 
among the wonders of nature. This checking and fettering of 
the soul is, perchance, the secret of the skepticism, which 
V009 nature in her secret haunts, seeking the glory in which 
she was arrayed by the poetic fancy of the classic mind. It 
misses something which belongs to a true conception of nature. 
There are feelings of the soul in her presence, to which Reve- 
lation, as now interpreted, does not minister. Hence poetic 
thought so loves the fancies of old, so mourns for the Oread 
in the mountain, the Dryad in the grove, the Naiad in her 
crystal fountain, — 

" The intelligible forms of ancient Poets, 
The fair humanities of old Religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty 
That had her haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream or pebbly spring. 
Or chasms and watery depths." 

The thoughts, impressions, facts, out of which came these old 
and beautiful fancies, still live to reason, though they have died 
to faith. There is, in this human thinking and feeling about 
nature, a want of harmony between the truth of reason and 
the truth of Revelation, owing to some ideas which have passed 
away from the latter ; and hence there may well be some sym- 
pathy with these votaries of Nature, some reason for their 
love of ancient fables, for the coming back of the poetry of the 
old religion. 

These unconquerable ideas, which never will depart, must be 
propitiated, must be baptized and have Christian names. The 
soul must be allowed its loving converse with living nature. It 
must no longer be driven into Pantheism to account for its life; 
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and the true interpretation of the Creative Vision does this. It 
justifies and makes intelligible the feelings of the soul in the 
presence of Nature, which authenticate so much of the Crea- 
tive Vision, and authenticate it most fidlj ^hen it is most 
boldlj interpreted. 

Some of the more important ideas bj whose aid the Record 
of Creation has here been interpreted, may as well be set 
forth here as anywhere, though it is not necessary to name 
them alL 

First That whatever is revealed of Creation should be read 
as constituting part of the Record in Grenesis, fixing the mean- 
ing of its terms, enlarging its facts, and elucidating it. Thus 
the meaning of bara is determined by the use of the word 
Karafyriiiui in Hebrews. Thus, from Corinthians, it appears that 
Light shone, not out of the waters, but out of darkness. 

Second. The idea that the divine naming of a thing is the 
giving to it properties answering to the name in human thought. 
Thus the naming of the gathered waters, seas, is thought to 
decide that the creation of the element known as water, was in 
the third age of the world. 

Third. The idea of indefinite times in creation, coming 
directly from the word Day, and also from facts bearing upon 
the duration intended by that term. These indefinite periods 
are thought to have been of vast duration, because thus they 
are in harmony with the grandeur of the works, with the nat- 
ural agencies, and with the goings forth of the Word, revealed 
to have been from the Days of Eternity. 

Fourth. The idea of natural agencies. Without this idea, 
although the times be thought indefinite and vast, the idea of 
instantaneousness in Creation remains, and the more incongru- 
ous with the time, the longer the time is supposed to be. The 
agency of the natural, of Nature, is required to fill up the times. 
It is thought the Deity had agents working under Him to 
create the world, even as man now works under Him to de- 
velop, improve, beautify, and perfect the world. This idea is 
not resorted to, to escape a difficulty, but comes from the Divine 
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language interpreted in the only way in whicli it can have any 
meaning at all. 

Fifth. The idea of One Day of Creation, " the Day in which 
the Lord made the Heavens and the Earth." This Day, com- 
mencing before the other Days, could be numbered with them ; 
and thus it could be said, ^' The Lord made the Heavens and 
the Earth in Six Days," and it could also be said He made 
them in one Day. This Day is studied through the power 
then called into being, named from its most outward and com- 
mon manifestation, Light ; and working through all creative 
time, diverse in its effects, but one in itself, constructing the in- 
organic world, but inseparable from the organic ; — Light and 
Life being supposed to be the two great agencies which form 
the world. 

SiKth. The idea of a continuous, progressive, ascending 
series of related events fix)m the beginning, until creation is 
complete. 

Seventh. All these ideas come directly from the Record 
itself, either from the terms used in it, or from the narration. 

Eighth. The Record is read by the light of Science. Thus, 
the time appearing from the Record to be indefinite, it is made 
more vast from scientific considerations than otherwise it might 
have seemed. Questions which the Record suggests and an- 
swers generally, are thus answered more specifically. Thus, 
when a Day interposed between the Life of Plants and of Ani- 
mals, it is inquired if any possible or probable reason for this 
can be assigned. Thus, when the Record is thought to recog- 
nize one force only in the inorganic world, it is inquired if 
science can elucidate or confirm this idea. Thus, too, its de- 
scription of the Fifth Day is elucidated from science. This 
use of scientific data has been repeatedly resorted to, but in no 
case is the interpretation made to depend upon it. All the 
ideas are thought to be in the record itself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

As the Record of Creation has here been interpreted, there 
is one philosophical argument against it, which will at once 
suggest itself to some. It is the omission of the idea meant to 
be expressed bj the famous philosophical word, the world was 
created out of nothing ; an idea bj them considered the most 
imiK>rtant of all cosmological ideas. Thej think the Divine 
Record must have enunciated the creation of that preexisting 
substance, on which, at the beginning, as the Record is here 
intcr|)rcted, the Creator is revealed as putting forth his omnific 
energies. The importance of the subject is such, that a chap- 
ter must be given to it, before the train of thought from which 
we diverged in the third chapter is resumed. 

It seems to be a sufficient answer to the objection to what 
has been thought to be the true interpretation of the first verse 
of Genesis, that the Record of Creation was given chiefly for 
moral ends — was designed for the general mind ; that its les- 
son of the Divine Omnipotence b impressively taught by it ; 
that the soul, in view of the great creations it sets forth, feels 
that He, who made them, could make, and did make^all that 
was made ; still, it may be said, the missing idea would have 
made the Record more complete, and have given satisfaction to 
philosophic minds. 

But the Scripture seems to have an opinion of the value of 
this truth, different from that of philosophy. Its great appeal 
to man, thro|igh natural objects, calling on him to worship God, 
is through the Creation as described by Moses. It 'nowhere 
holds up tlie philosophical idea of the creation of first force, or 
pruual matter, as the wonder of wonders in the natural world. 
This is not because the idea is so difficult to be understood, 
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which is something very different from picturing it to the sense. 
That may be impossible ; but all there is in it which it concerns 
man to know, is readily and firmly grasped by the mind. Had 
then this truth been so very important, it would seem that a 
more prominent place would have been given to it in Scripture. 
It is involved in ascriptions of omnipotence to God, but it 
hardly has a distinctive .place in the Bible, while Creation has 
a very prominent place. The reason may be in the facts. 

The primordial act cx)ntains not the mystery of creation. It 
contains hardly any more of mystery, if any more at all, than 
there is in everything; for everywhere there is that which 
reminds of the much that might be known, yet is beyond the 
possibilities of knowledge. This is said, because it seems 
paralleled in what man does so constantly and so readily, that 
he does not stop to think about it. He is constantly creating 
force. It is a product of his own spirit. As it is conveyed 
along the medium of the nerves, if it impinges against a body, 
it becomes incorporate in it ; it dwells in it, cut off from, and 
independent of the soul from which it went forth. Viewed 
with reference to the spirit which originated it, it is a separate 
entity, a self-existent force. Though this, like everything else, 
is a mystery, it is one of the simplest, commonest things that 
spirit effects. It seems to be done instantaneously ; to be done 
perfectly; and, on the idea of the indestructibility of force, 
being once done, it may be said to be done forever. Nor is it 
done by man only. It is done by all the mute creation. It is 
done wherever there is life. Every plant that grows puts in 
motion tides of force, that roll on everlastingly. 

Humbly, reverently, mindful of the vast remove of Deity 
frpm man, it may be said this act of man seems like the primor- 
dial act. But not this, and not like unto this, was creation in 
the scriptural sense ; though this seems like unto that, if not 
asserting which, it would seem to many the highest glory would 
be wanting to the Record of Creation. 

As one consequence of the interpretation which made Crea- 
tion instantaneous, whether those who were thus influenced by 

21 
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it were aware of it or not, philosophical thought set itself to 
explore, not creation in the scriptural sense, but the primordial 
act, as if this was the mystery of mysteries, and key to all 
wisdom. As man has no creative power, the attempt to pierce 
into that high, inscrutable, eternal mystery of Grod, the mys- 
tery of creation, must faiL But the Church having conceived 
of Creation as a simple, instantaneous fiat of Deity, the philo- 
sophic mind, misled by its guide the ecclesiastical mind, pre« 
Fumed the mystery of creation lay in the simple, instantaneous 
creation of force ; it supposed it could grasp the idea, which 
seemed somewhat cognizable by the human mind, recognizing, 
whether consciously or not, something so like its own acts ; and 
so it set itself to trace all actual results out of that which 
seemed to it to contain everything. The boldness with which 
the philosophers who attempted this problem enunciated their 
ideas in the face of a world not devoid of common sense, might 
be admired, had it not been accompanied with a spirit of gnos- 
ticism, that rioted in blasphemy, and a pride which bordered on 
the exaltation of lunacy. Yet their errors may excite com- 
miseration ; for, wild as they were, they came directly from a 
single error of the Church, on a single point, and their aberra- 
tions but show, as the most valuable lesson of their laboriously 
learned philosophizing, the potency of ecclesiastical thought 
over the mind, even when it seems to itself free from its power. 
These philosophical attempts resulted in the famous postulate, 
that nothing is everything, and everything nothing. And it 
can now be seen how this was arrived at This strange con- 
clusion of these philosophers is very nearly coincident with the 
fact as seen from their point of view, and in the exclusion of 
scriptural light from the subject For they sought to find 
everything in an act which reached a result only infinitesimally 
above nothing, which is not the world-germ, which has not the 
least tendency toward a world, which is not in the least pro- 
phetic of the world ; so it is not so strange as at first it seems, 
that these blind Titans of intellectual chaos, groping in outer 
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darkness, should have named it nothing, and, knowing of noth- 
ing else, should have come to conceive of it as everything. 

In view of these aberrations of the philosophical intellect, it 
may seem wise that the Record assumes the truth which has 
led to such error ; and the reason may have been that in what- 
ever terms set forth, man would confound it with a higher 
reality. The idea itself is one which requires not the confir- 
mation of Revelation. For the idea of force as originated by 
spirit, and becoming an existing entity, lies near to man. It is 
not a solitary act of his spirit. It rather seems to be an unin- 
termitted effect. The motive power in man, in its ultimate 
analysis, is the spirit. This is the wheel within the wheel, the 
mainspring, the prime motor, and seems never to cease from 
the effluence of force. This seems to be the status, or law, or 
condition of spirit, and inseparable from it, so far as its status 
comes under human observation. 

Of force in its simplest or lowest form, as an entity separate 
from the originating spirit, so as to be an existing entity, the 
mind has no difficulty of conceiving ; it beheves in it as readily 
and as firmly as in anything, though of course it is to be said 
of this, as of everything, there is that in it which it does not 
comprehend. 

But it does not believe in this as something which comes out 
of nothing. As an accepted expression for the idea that the 
world is not eternal, this phrase, though liable to great perver- 
sion, and closely related to false ideas of the creation of the 
world, may be used ; and indeed it cannot well be avoided, in 
the present state of language, without needless prolixity, or the 
coinage of some new term or phrase ; but strictly construed, it 
is absurd, for that out of nothing nothing comes, is the dictate 
of reason ; and hence the absence of this phrase from the 
sacred Record, need provoke no wonder and no regret. 

Neither should the absence of the idea of the origination of 
the first force, or primordial matter, be thought to detract from 
the glory of the Record of Creation. Not only is there not in 
it those mysterious potentialities or possibilities which have mis- 
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led f<ome into thinking that with this idea the farther power of 
God in the great and manifold mysterj of Creation, his high- 
est work in the natural world might be dispensed with ; but it 
is bj no means to be thought of as having the least indirect, or 
even slightest possible tendency toward a world. To call this 
creation, is to take a stand in the outer darkness. It is not 
creation, nor anj part of creation ; and this is the reason why 
it forms no part of the Divine Record of Creation. 

Contrasting it with this idea of Creation, read in the Scrip- 
ture what Creation is. Study it, meditate upon it, till it opens 
on the soul in its complexity, its duration, its manifold order, 
in all its wonder as a great work of God, and you may then 
appreciate the wisdom of the Scriptures in making so naught 
of the one, and everything of the other. And you will see 
that the impression of the soul was wise and just when it felt 
that the Being who could do this, could do anything ; that He 
who did this, did everything. Think of the work of the Spirit ; 
of the gomg forth of the Eternal Word, not once, but many 
times; the mighty agencies; the interminable ages; all this 
was the creation of the World. And as thus created, the 
World, in all its manifold beauty and glory, is a great epistle 
of Grod to man. ** The invisible things of Him from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his Eternal Power and Godhead." 

Of these things the Scriptures speak. In this Creation the 
Eternal Wisdom exults. "From eternity was I anointed, 
away before the beginning, the beginning of the oldest parts of 
the earth. When there was no chaos was I bom, before there 
were any deeps swelling with waters ; before the mountains, 
before the hills was I bom. When he had not made the 
earth, or the parts beyond, or the beginnings of the dust of the 
world. When he prepared the heavens I was there; when he 
established the skies above, when he made strong the founda- 
tions of the deep, when he made a law for the sea, even when 
he ordained the supports of the earth. I was ever with Him, 
as the world-builder. Day on day was I his delight, rejoicing 
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ever before him. Glad was I in the orb of his earth. My 
great joy was with the sons of Adam." ^ 

The whole scriptural idea of Creation is different from the 
conception of it as the result of an instantaneous fiat of the 
Almighty, and far removed, and infinitely above all those 
speculations concerning creation, confounding it with the pri- 
mordial act, to which the Western mind has come, departing 
from the interpretation of the East, and the thought of the 
primeval world, 

1 Froyerbs yiii. 22—^1. 
21* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Before commencing in the third chapter to treat of coin- 
cidences between the Record and Science, it was made to 
apiR'ar that the two leading objections of Science to the 
Record, namely, that its teachings were opposed to the sci- 
entific ideas of vast times, and also of the Natural in Cre- 
ation, were disposed of hy the interpretation propounded in 
^ The Six Days of Creation." But opposed to this there is 
one consideration, which must have been suggested to every 
mind that followed that discussion, and which, if unanswerable, 
prevails against that interpretation with decisive force. 

It seems to be new truth, truth never found in the Record 
before. If so, its seeming discovery there but deludes. New 
truth may shine out of the Record, but still it must ever be 
bom from the old truth — must be the widening and deepening 
of itself; it must be the increasing, the brightening more and 
more of the same light. But this, it id alleged, is contradic- 
tory to the old interpretation, to all old interpretation ; and, if 
it be so, this is fatal to its truth. Let the thought be conceived 
of in all its power, let the mind be fully opened to its force. 
It is a decisive thought. However satisfactory in every other 
point of view, however glorious in its results, though it could 
save the World, the discovery is a miserable cheat, a delusion, 
a mockery, if this can be alleged against it, that it is an abso- 
lutely new interpretation, is Truth unheard of in the Church, 
is Truth never discovered in the sacred oracles before. The 
rule which leads to this conclusion, as a general rule, is most 
stringent,- and this is not a case where shelter from its conse- 
quences can be had in the exceptions to it. 

The conception of creation is something of too much impor- 
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tance to rank with casual errors as to words and phrases. And 
such a line of thought would be powerless to meet the state of 
the World-mind. 

But let us, between the discovery and its proof in an old 
interpretation, avail ourselves of the recurrence here of that 
idea of the present relations of the Church and the World, 
which has before met us, to think farther of the change which 
has taken place in the position of the Church. We need 
hardly take into account the schools of infidelity, regarding 
them as insignificant in respectability and mental power, as 
warnings rather than seductions to the World. But it appears 
that the intellect of the World, which looks with dislike on the 
noisy, malignant, infidel brood, and in its heart holds in high 
contempt the Positive Philosophy, the Absolute Religion, the 
Ideal Christianity, not because it does see these vaunting 
nothings, bat because it sees through them, has become af- 
fected differently towards Christianity from what it ever was 
before. It is true enough that all the infidel schools do suc- 
ceed in making sure the destruction of some; but it would 
seem, for the most part, of those who are destroyed already. 
It would seem that intellectual and moral degradation must 
have gone far in the soul before it could find aught in such 
things on which it could fasten. The mind of the World is 
above any general infiuence from such schools. It casts a list- 
less eye over their low, irrational, destructive propensities, too 
deeply moved by its own great thoughts to care much about 
them ; but it is strangely affected by its own consciousness, that 
it is withdrawing from the spiritual power, without which it 
cannot live. 

Its state is comprehensible through a somewhat analogous 
state in Greece, and later in Rome, when the classic mind was 
compelled by natural science to give up its oracles and its shrines. 
There was then a possibility that there might be spiritual di- 
vine truth somewhere in the earth ; there was also a possibility 
that from among the fresh, vigorous, uncultivated races of the 
world, higher forms of life might arise ; and on this last idea 
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the thought of the World has somewhat dwelt. Musing in 
the Old World, it might turn with some hope to the New ; in 
tlie New, to the very oldest of the Old. But we, too, are old 
in race and civilization. It is one and the same world in Mel- 
bourne, Sun Francisco, or Milan. The great centres of dvil- 
ization — Paris, New Yori^ and Vienna — are alike. There 
is nothing in the idea, then, of any hope thus arising. Mexico 
is flEulher gone in decay than the old states of Christendom ; 
and this Republic, shaken with dissensions and enervate with 
luxury, no longer charms the imagination of the World. As 
the eye turns to the more ancient civilizations, or the uncnlti- 
vated races, they appear too effete, or too weak, for the imagi- 
nation to conceive of any future resurrection of civilization in 
them. Dismissing, then, this faint possibility, the World feels 
that if it abandon Christianity, there is no resurrection for Civil- 
ization. If Christ be laid again in the sepulchre, no angels will 
again roil the stone away. It sees it is not possible that any 
other spiritual truth will ever again enshrine itself in the mind 
of the World. It is a dreary idea, this of a World without 
temples, and consecrated ground for the dead to repose in; 
without hallowed memories, without unerring teachings, or the 
promise of a brighter day. A thought of dread is this, of '^ a 
fatherless and forsaken world I " The fine talk about Natural 
Religion teaching the people in museums, out of dead carcasses 
from perished worlds, grand ideas of Truth and Grod, it hears 
without the least emotion. Let children have their playthings. 
If Christ be dead, and the Church cease to exist, it is wholly 
indifferent to what is taught, or what believed. There is a 
spirit in man, and humanity, with all its sickness unto death, 
has such deep thoughts and grand emotions, that — let us not 
be misunderstood — it seems to us sometimes no wonder that 
Satan should be earnest to destroy, and Grod to save it. The 
instinctive wisdom of the World foresees that if it gives up 
Christianity, there is nothing before it now but atheism ; and 
atheism means barbarism, or rather, it means something worse 
than aught ever seen in barbarism — something of which 
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there is some faint intimatioii in the filth and hunger of fierce 
despairing wretches in great cities. 

Few of the clergy seem to be aware of the thoroughness 
and extent of the revolt of the thinking mind of the World 
against the Church ; and some explanation of this in this 
region may be found in its ecclesiastical history. There has 
been here a decadence of a part of the Church, a sinking into 
low views of the Truth, and a giving up of it here and there, 
a revolt which has gone to the extreme, and so, perhaps, may 
be returning in its cycle ; and with all this, a surviving, less or 
more, of spiritual Life, suggesting the idea that there may be 
declensions not fatal, and far-wanderings without being utterly 
lost. And there connects with these facts the thought of the 
more important defection of a part of the Grermanic nation, 
and, in the last century, of the French. But these cases, 
and aU such cases, stand thus distinguished from the present 
Their causes were local and transitory; and there was still 
around each, and intermingled with each of these dying parts 
of Christendom, a living Christendom, whose life could pre- 
vail over the local chill of death. But the cause and the 
effect now are universal ; they are no longer felt in a part, or 
in parts only, but in the all. 

Nor is there anything in the surprise the Copemican dis- 
coveries occasioned, with which to compare this. It was then 
seen directly that the Scripture described natural events in 
common language ; and that it was no more to be convicted 
of error for saying that the sun stood still, than men were to 
be for continuing, as before, to say the sun rises. Copernicus 
himsdf went on with his discoveries without opposition, and 
the attempt to turn them against the Church was futile. The 
conception of the boundlessness of the material universe, as 
made known by Astronomy, it is true, did greatly affect the 
mind of the World, and prepared for the immediate and pow- 
erful effect of discoveries in another quarter. Beyond this, 
though this was and is most important^ the Copemican astron- 
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omj had no influence in ahftking the fiuth of the World in the 
Church. 

That there is no error in deeming the present crisis has 
been underrated by the clergy, appears from the course they 
have pursued in this debate. At first, no doubt, they manir 
fested a feeling of hostility to geologists. Then wiser and 
better feelings prevailed. The evidence of certain geolc^cal 
ideas was recognized, and then followed a gliding over difficul- 
ties, a resort to plausibilities, possibilities, and a general rejoic- 
ing over the harmony of Greology and Scripture. All this, no 
doubt, was very honestly meant ; but they were easily per- 
suaded of what they wished to believe, and they laid the case 
before those anxious to be, and anxious to seem to be, persuaded. 

But there is a pervading and controlling logic in the mind 
of an opposing World, not easily satisfied, far less deluded. 
The battle of the Church with the World is not merely ^^ against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places." A style of reasoning and 
thinking which is inconclusive, will be felt to be so. The 
effect of the argument which was deemed so satisfactory by 
some in the Church, never went beyond what was stated, that 
the Record had the benefit of a doubt. 

The Book, no doubt, can be proved to be divine, and this 
proves the Record divine, because a part of it. But, in this 
contest, an authoritative, ever-existing Church, coeval in its 
life with the very generation which first heard, and must 
have truly conceived of this Record, cannot thus persuade the 
World to revere the Record. It cannot even hold its true 
position before the World while making this its chief and really 
its only argument. It is a virtual giving up of its own claim, 
and must of necessity be followed by a weakening of the rule 
of reasoning which had been so greatly in its favor. The 
World will judge the Book by the Record. It feels it has a 
right so to do ; and if it has any right to judge the Book at 
all, there is some ground for the feeling. The Church must 
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defend the Record in the main certainly, and in the present 
state of things, by a defence of the Record itself, or give up 
its hold on the World-mind ; and though it cannot itself be 
lost, its victory over the World must be lost, and the World 
must perish. 

It never has defended it directly. There has not been a 
single argument, which had its starting-point from within his 
words themselves, going to prove that Moses thought a day 
was more than twenty-four hours long. The figurative evasion 
of the difficulty was only a possibility. The mode of arguing 
that went to show a peculiar use of the word Day, did not first 
ground itself in the elementary thoughts that entered into the 
term. This was its fatal defect ; and it is precisely this, which it 
lacked, thai Lewis has supplied. This mode of arguing would 
not have been resorted to, in a similar case, in any other docu- 
ment. It would unsettle all language. It might be applied to 
remove some minor difficulties, as to technical terms in art or 
natural history; but the application of it here was on too 
grand a scale. And the World saw and felt this. It did well 
enough with minds disposed to belief, or to reverence ; others 
disposed of it by saying, as to the mention of Days before a 
sun, it was simply the oversight of the maker of the cosmog- 
ony ; that, like all the rest of the old cosmogonies, it is some- 
what inconsistent ; and this was just such an error as a man 
would fall into, who was writing about something as to which he 
knew nothing, and about which he had only a few confused ideas. 

The coincidences between the discoveries of science and 
the Mosaic facts, were overrated in their power over the 
World-mind. For, whether the answer reached the class that 
took a great and proper pleasure in setting them forth, or 
not, it was instantly suggested to the World-mind that, as 
Longinus said, Moses was no common man ; that the idea 
of order was no difficult one ; that plants might well be 
thought to come before animals; and so there was a ready 
solution of such ideas, and this fairly enough in consistency 
with their previous idea. For it might be said that the Mosaic 
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cosmogony was mach the best of the old cosmogonies ; and 
ji% like them all, was open to unanswerable objections. 

It is very evident, too, that the solutions propounded did not 
take into account the altered state of the World-mind. Those 
who propounded them did not realize how, in that mind, the 
rule of reasoning, as to the truths of the Church, had been 
altered in the course of the assault made by Science. They 
were such as could have been proposed only by those ready to 
believe on any evidence, and to a class anxious to believe. 
One, which had great favor, was, that between the first ^d sec- 
ond series of the Record there might be a chasm of any ccm- 
ccivable width; and after that, in six days the world was 
fitted up for man. Arbitrary as it was, in such a homogene- 
ous historical Record, with so direct and connected an aim, 
and with nothing on the fi&ce of the narrative to suggest or 
uphold it, thus to make such a break in it, and to divide into 
two such parts, it seemed to satisfy for a time the class by 
whom and for whom it was propounded. It was afterwards 
amended, by suggesting similar breaks after each day ; but in 
either form it was regarded by the world as delusive. An- 
other theory will well illustrate the extent to which this easy 
state of mind released itself from philology and common sense. 
It is a theory which Professor Barrows has spoken of as ^' a 
view ably advocated by the learned and pious author, in a 
spirit of candor that deserves all praise ; " and such language 
is very convincing evidence of the state of feeling we are 
endeavoring to set forth. The theory was, that God created a 
satrapy for Adam to dwell in, somewhere between the Caspian 
Lake and the Persian Gulf; and this He called the Creation of 
the Heavens and the Earth. Is .it strange that the revolt of 
the human mind against the claims of the Church should be 
spread wide, and the feeling grow, when such an attempt to 
reduce it to order can be spoken of in such a way? The 
theory is almost an insult to Revelation. It may be tolerated 
as the eccentricity of an over-learned brain, but in any other 
point of view it is an affront to common sense. 
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We have, perhaps, gone far enough to show there really was 
no interpretation at all of the Record on those points as to 
which the great debate arose. The latest theory which has 
been set forth, and which has been commented upon in these 
pages, may be taken as fixing the fact, that here at least in 
New England, in the middle of this nineteenth century, the 
Church does not know the meaning of the first chapter in her 
Records, as to those points concerning which the mind of man is 
inquiring with a world-wide interest The pious and learned 
author of it gives up every attempt to explain it, heretofore 
made ; and, proceeding on the despairing supposition that it is 
impossible to explain it philologicaJly, forces directly into it the 
meaning wished for, asserting that it was never known to have 
that meaning before, and never could have been known to 
have it now, but for Geology. This is no less than a concession 
that aU is lost. 

It is plain that, from the first, the danger has been luder- 
rated. Nor does it seem to have been clearly perceived that, 
apart from the peculiarities of this assault, in and of itself, 
there was especial danger growing out of the connection in 
various ways, certainly in time at least, between it and a pecu- 
liar state of almost all the sciences, which here can only be 
hinted at. Natural science, with its a priori ideas modified, 
corrected, changed, abandoned, or established by inductive ver- 
ification, had exerted an influence felt in all the departments 
of thought. The success which had at last attended this course 
in its legitimate domain, led to the attempt to make use of it 
in others; and the effect was to bring about in several sci- 
ences the state of things that existed in natural science before 
the time of Bacon. Mental -Philosophy, in a large view of it, 
became all theories with the smallest modicum of proof, and 
several mimicries of it, with no proof at all, obtained a hear- 
ing. In Philosophy it was still worse. It was all cloud-cas- 
tles and dreams, as bewildering as those of the Hasheesh. 
Law, by its history, and the immense results of changes made 
in it, naturally conservative, became a field for dreamers to 
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exercise their wits in ; and ideas, opposed to all usage and all 
experience, upheld by a few ill-considered facts, hastily changed 
the wisdom of ages. But in History, most of all, this was felt. 
With a few honorable exceptions, in which this country shared, 
of men who adhered to the old method, History put on a new 
a<«pect altogether. Historians wrote out what should be His- 
tory, according to their preconceived ideas ; that is, they un- 
made History, such as Grod and man had made it, and made it 
over again, to suit their individual fancies. It had taken Natu- 
ral Science some thousands of years of constant trying, before 
she could handle her own mode in a proper way. And it is 
no wonder its sudden introduction everywhere, and into every 
thing, whether suited to it or not, and without checks, or cor- 
rectives, such as nature itself gives it in its most appropriate 
domain, made wild work with truth and fact. 

Imagine what work the spirits of such an age, in wild revolt 
not only against the Church, but against so many ancient modes 
and laws of thought, would make within the lines of the sacred 
Record, if they could once fairly break in, feeling they had a 
right to set aside the claim of its divine origin, and treat its 
parts as the fallible works of erring man, — an idea necessarily 
false to any appreciation of the divine unity and glory in the 
Record. They seem to themselves to have broken in ; and, in 
language already quoted, there is not a chapter in the Book 
across which they have not drawn the mark of erasure. 

It must be admitted the geological assault was as fair, as 
legitimate, as any could be. It was not on any doctrine ; it 
was as to facts ; it was as to a record complete in itself, purely 
supernatural in its claim, and yet natural in some of its truths. 
It was the opening chapter of the whole Revelation, and it was 
on the Creation of the World, lit was where the question 
could be raised with least presumption ; for it is not to be denied 
by a sane mind, that science had found out some truths about 
creation, in the latest significance of that term. Geology could 
allege — what scarcely any other science could, in any case 
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whatever, even in seeming controversy with the Church — 
that she had proof of her assertion. 

All that was adduced by the Church in answer, really 
amounted to little, so far as this controversy went. The first 
attack science made seemed formidable ; the second, decisive. 
Not a theory or suggestion was made to meet her last statement, 
that the scientific conception of Creation differed wholly from 
the Mosaic. The difficulty being met by an absolute silence, 
was in fact conceded to be insuperable, and so the world under- 
stands it. 

But it may be said, this is not so, if in any way the days are 
made out to be indefinite times: however strained the argu- 
ment, if this is conceded, this in and of itself comes to the same 
conception of Creation with the scientific Not at all. The 
old idea of six fiats instantaneously obeyed and distributed 
through six days, remains unaltered, excepting that the periods 
for six days are supposed to be extended, if you will, each to 
six, sixty, or six hundred thousand years. It is very hard to 
conceive of a Divine work at all, save as an instantaneous work. 
This was the old idea of God's work in creation. It is only 
when media are interposed, that the conception of vast times is 
accordant with our ideas of Divine working. Media myste- 
riously impressed by his will, and acting in obedience to the 
Laws of His Thought, these might fill up almost interminable 
periods with processions of phenomena. Bvi where are the 
media, on any theory before accented, or even 'propounded'^ 

At this point it would seem that the idea must force itself 
irresistibly upon minds, which know the record is true and 
cannot prove it, that the true interpretation is lost : not as the 
last theory, which gives up everything, has it, that there 
never was any. Had the clergy realized their own position, it 
would seem as if they must have made this admission long ago. 
But they are not in direct connection with the world. Thoughts 
come to them through an intermediate class, and come veiled. 
They do not, and cannot, meet face to face the unbelief of the 
World. They walk, unconscious of its presence, in an atmos- 
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phere of unbelief. It b fair to assume that part of them feel 
that the whole controversy on Geology is satisfactorily settled ; 
and would be surprised at the assertion, that the first difficulty 
which Geology raised has never been met, and that no one has 
attempted to meet the second* But should these truths come 
home to them, that in their libraries there is scarcely a line 
which even attempts to dispose of the last objection of Geol- 
ogy, more fatal than the first, as having the real power of 
both ; and that outside of men predisposed by reverence to 
judge the question fiavorably on other grounds, there is scarcely 
a thinking man in this age who does not see that the scientific 
idea of Creation is right ; and is fatal to the Mosaic Record, 
on any theory now known, and, if so, fatal to all Scripture ; 
then, with this perception of this intellectual opinion, not of 
infidels known as such, not of sects, who have given up the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, but of the intellect of 
the world, standing as a judge of the debate between Science 
and the Church, they would begin to realize that it could not 
be long before the Church would be left with few adherents in 
that great class which have so long crowded the outer courts of 
her temple. 

Were the objection disposed of, were Science and the Rec- 
ord at last to agree, the injury done would not easily be 
repaired. But if the objection cannot be met, the victory of 
the Church over the World is hopeless ; and how can it be 
otherwise ? If her Record is wrong, she ought not to conquer 
with it. If it is right, and she cannot interpret it, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose, so long as this is the case, that she can win 
the victory over the World ? 

The lesson to the Church is terrible, but necessary. She is 
at this hour seduced in many ways into giving up the infalli- 
bility of her Records. Look into the choice books in Theolog- 
ical Libraries ; you will find, edited at great expense of labor 
and learning, — and we would find no fault with this, — Nean- 
der's Ecclesiastical History and Coleridge's Works, the one 
treating the sacred Record as fallible history, the other, with 
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all his eloquence, putting in a moving plea for the Church to 
treat it likewise ; and when thus two voices from out the heart 
of two nations of Christendom come so accredited to a third, 
a lesson on the inspiration of the Scriptures may be timely. 
The lesson taught bj her inability to interpret one single chap- 
ter, or, more exactly, that one chapter on some points, is in the 
fact, that thus Theology, the Queen of all thought, seems in the 
imagination of the world, 

" Grownless, in her voiceless woe — 
An empty am within her withered hands." 

And yet Theology is asked still to surrender chapter and 
book of the Bible, at the fancy of anybody or everybody, till 
nothing will be left to be surrendered. Surely, if any of the 
more important parts of the whole Record seemed of small mo- 
ment in this last age, however it may have seemed in the early 
heathen ages, it was the first chapter of Grenesis ; yet what 
a state of things has arisen from the inability to treat of it 
aright ! 

And the lesson will be complete when it is seen that the 
difficulty passes away, not by leaving out the frontispiece of 
the volume of God ; not by evasion, or subterfuges ; but by 
giving to every word its highest, and also its plainest force. 
This, as has been shown, meets the difficulty. 

And let us end these discursive remarks on the state of the 
controversy, with saying, that if these things be so, it would 
seem that this volume on " The Six Days of Creation," which, 
in the spirit of profoundest reverence for the Scriptures, and 
resting on their words alone, propounds a solution of the diffi- 
culty altogether new, should have met a very different reception 
from that which it has met with. 

We have considered its exposition. It answers Science, if it 
has not to meet the absolutely fatal objection, that it is a new 
interpretation. And this brings up the thought before alluded 
to, tliat the interpretation has been lost. But how could this 
be ? Could such a thipg have taken place ? 

22* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Onlt when the interpretation, which discovers in the sacred 
oracles the thoughts which bring their revelations into har- 
monj with the truths of science, falls back for confirmation 
upon the re-discovery of some old, universal, authoritative in- 
terpretation, like unto itself; only when thus it is carried back 
to the race, to the ages, finally to the man bj whom this re- 
vealing word was authenticated, can it be accepted as true. 
Is there any hope that this may be ? Or who is there to read 
backward the thought of the ages to the uttering of this word 
on Time and the World, and wise enough, in researches such 
as these, for us to deem his opinion antecedently and presump- 
tively conclusive ? 

Here let us consider, at some length, if there can be any 
hope of any such re-discovery of lost truth. Certainly no 
such idea could be indulged at all as to most of that which 
constitutes the volume of Revelation. The idea would un- 
settle all theological science. The idea of a Church could 
not coexist with such a thought. But there is on the fiice of 
the matter something which suggests that there may be an 
exceptional possibility here. The record is one of its own kind, 
and there is naught like to it in the volume. Nor, as in so 
many other cases, did the moral exigencies of the Church ever 
require any careful reproducing, with the utmost precision of 
re-statement, of all that herein was revealed. Nor did it so 
connect itself with any other system of truths or thoughts, as 
to share in its light, and from it to have its own re'illumined, 
if it became obscured. 

All will grant, that in the interpretation of a record running 
through a period far longer than that of existing civilization, 
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and made up of elements so diverse, there might be a greater 
^ulure to keep the fidness of the interpreting thought in some 
parts than in others. It would be far more difficult to hold on 
to the full thought of the second centurj as to the mysterious 
apocalyptic vision, than as to the history of John ; it would be 
more difficult to keep unimpaired and complete the idea of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, held by still more ancient ages, than of 
the Book of the Kings ; more difficult to hold on to the true 
idea of some brief psalm, than to the interpretation of the 
tables of stone. Now, by every consideration, this thought cul- 
minates in the Creative Vision. By its age, mysterious and 
unknown ; — for its tones may reach to us from across the flood, 
may come from those days when Enoch walked with God, 
and certainly have come from those days when the lightnings 
of Sinai enlightened the world; — by its theme, out of human 
history, and pertaining even to the tune when sun-ordered Days 
were not ; by its great works of GUkI, alone in the solitude of 
a mindless world, a house for which the tenant was unborn ; 
by the solitariness of its truths, with nothing in the world to 
attach themselves to ; by the brightness of its truths, so bright 
that the page seemed all luminous, and the eye no more thought 
of any darkness there, than does the common eye of vast tracts 
without lustre on the fece of the blazing orb of day ; — by all 
these considerations, this is the chapter of Revelation, if any 
such there be, as to which it might be true, that the volume of 
truth flowing from it might pour on forever a stream mighty, 
and deep, and satisfying ; yet have lost, without its being per- 
ceived by the admiring and wondering eye, something of the 
primeval volume and breadth with which it flowed from its far 
remote, unvisited fountain. 

And this thought may connect itself with the idea of the 
vicissitudes through which the Church has passed since this 
Record was made known to her. We are not about to open 
such a line of thought as this, — that in its transmission from 
Enoch to. Moses, something of the fulness of its exact mean- 
ing may have been lost ; nor that the keys which unlocked its 
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complications, and opened the storehouses of its thought, if 
committed to a line of wise men, may have been lost amid 
the wars and calamities of distracted Israel. For, with all its 
peculiarities, we do not think that this Scripture ever was of 
any private interpretation. We think the broad truths, which 
we claim are visible in it, were visible to the Eastern mind to 
which it was given ; and that if they have become obscured in 
the Western mind, the cause will probably refer itself to the 
differences between the thought of the Orient and the Occident 
on so many subjects, and especially on Time and the World. 

Starting from the age of Moses, as a period when the full 
and true meaning of this ancient Record must have been 
known, — as a period, too, in which its ideas of Time and the 
World conformed to the ideas of the Church, as produced by 
itself through an influence beginning fiuther back; or as a 
period in which it first conformed the thoughts of the Church 
unto itself, — it is seen there were great changes afterward in 
the history of the Church, and breaks tending to interrupt the 
continuity of her transmission of thought There was the 
great change when the Hebraic State itself was uprooted from 
where it had grown to a stately nation, and transplanted from 
the heights of Jerusalem to the plains of the Euphrates. It 
returns with its old language lost. Here was a break which 
miglit well have broken the thread of the interpretation. But 
it did not break it. There was an accord in the thought of 
the Chaldean and the Hebrew mind. They were of the same 
stock. The Chaldean mind was as directly in the track of the 
transmission of inspired primeval ideas as the Hebrew. And 
there is no reason to doubt, none to deny, that some ideas, once 
common to both, but perhaps waning among the latter during 
their wars and commotions, may have received new vitality in 
the exile. They received as well as imparted, gained as well 
as lost But as to Hebraic ideas of Time and the World, there 
was no change. The Time-thought and the World-ideas of 
the Orient, point to one common origin, and that origin this 
very Record ; and at that time there was no break or change. 
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But that which it seemed at first view might then have hap- 
pened, did happen at a subsequent era, when events took on 
a larger proportion, when there was a far greater change, 
when there was a wider separation in space, a longer interpos- 
ing duration between different states of the same ever-existing 
Church. 

It pleased God that the Church, which from the beginning 
had dwelt with the sons of Shem, should take up its abode 
with the sons of Japhet; that it should pass over from Asia -to 
Europe ; and all its thoughts, which were bom in the East, 
should learn to breathe the new and difficult air of the West. 
Not wholly forsaking the East, it was there to pass into deca- 
dence, to be given into the hands of the false prophet ; while in 
the West it was to be the central power of a new civilization, 
which was to be dominant over the globe. 

The preparation made for the passing of its whole volume 
of Truth, with all its Records, and the ideas which must pass 
with them as their interpretation, was on a vast scale. By this 
one idea might be unfolded a volume of ancient history. 
Events assume the unity of a grand drama when God, solitary 
and alone in councils into which no human mind could then 
pierce, began to order the course of human events for this pur- 
pose. For this purpose was the genius of Homer and the 
sword of Alexander. With the march of armies, and great 
world battles, the founding of Alexandria, and drunken rev- 
elry in Assyrian halls, fully opens the Helenizing of the East, 
We might trace it from stage to stage, but here need only hint 
at facts that call up vividly how far it went on. On the moun- 
tain of Moriah stood once the statue of Olympian Jove. The 
war of the Maccabees alone saved the nationality of the He- 
brew mind from a Hellenistic mania, which spared not the 
priests who ministered at the altar. The language of Greece 
became a spoken language through Syria, Palestine, Egypt; 
and familiar to the people of Jerusalem as their own.* 

1 See Diodati's De Christo Gneoe Loquente, published at Naples, A. D. 1767. 
This very soaroe book was reprinted in London in 1848. 
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But tbe end of this was not to be that the Hebraic mind 
should bo Ilellenized, but that the Hebrew mind should pass 
into the Hellenic mind with its whole volume of records-; 
with all its truths, and all its history, and all its life. For 
this end a language was bom, Greek in outline, Hebraic 
in its spirit and truths, — a language fitted to embody and 
transmit the very soul of Hebraic thought. It was fixed and 
determined to this end by the transferring of the whole vol- 
ume of the sacred Hebraic Records into a dialect of the 
Greek, a dialect Eastern and Hebraic, for no other could have 
contained them. A world of thoughts, feelings, and truths, 
unknown to the masters of the Greek tongue, could not be 
contained and expressed in their language in its simpler and 
lower form. The most versatile, the most flexible, the most 
capacious of languages, could only by this process become a 
language which in outward form could embody the soul of all 
thought The Hebraic truth, and the true Hebraic life, thus 
passed into a new language, on which it descended as the Holy 
Ghost descends on the soul of man. The Hebraic ideas in this 
quickened, spiritual, eternal Greek, the Greek of the Septua- 
gint, and the Greek of the Apostles, is as the spirit to the life 
in man. The Greek mind, into which the Hebraic mind thus 
found a way to enter, was the soul of that civilized world of 
which Rome was the body. To enter into and rule the Gre- 
cian element in it, was intellectually to rule the Roman world. 
On the Cross of Christ the three languages appear in which 
his thoughts from earliest time prevailed, first in the Hebraic 
mind, then in the Grecian mind, then in the mind of the world. 
Hebraists in closest contact with the Hellenic mind, and speaking 
the Hellenic tongue, carried through the world Hebraic ideas 
fully developed into Christian truths. Such a transfnsion of 
national ideas into another language and life, into a new world 
of being, never took place before, or will again. From the first 
distinct perception that krises of this purpose, when Alexander 
plans the conquest of Asia, to the end, is a period greater ^than 
that which separates us from the middle ages. There is im« 
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mense grandeur in the conception of this passing over of the 
Church, with all its wealth of truths, to dwell in a new lan- 
guage ; but the full difficulty of the thought is not reached till 
to the difficulty of conceiving how the language, the Records, 
the ideas, of the Church could find ample room and verge 
enough in a language heathen in its development, there is 
superadded the idea of the difficulty of transferring truths, 
rcivealed under the laws of conception and emotion, under the 
figures and images of the East, to the mind of the West. 
For there are strongly mai'ked differences between the mind of 
Asia and of Europe. This great work was well done, for 
God planned and overruled it at every step. But as done 
through human means, and that seemingly so remote from the 
end, by the dreams of poets and the passions of kings, by all 
the motley panorama of the world's history for centuries, it is 
a wonder rather that it could be possible at all, than that some- 
thing of the thought passed not, or so passed that it breathed 
not long in the unwonted air of the "West. 

And, beside the intrinsic difficulties in the case, there were 
two causes which might account for this. Over this great 
highway, which bridged the chasm of the continents, passed 
not only the thought of the Hebraic Church, but all the forms 
of Asiatic thought, especially certain monstrous and grotesque 
perversions of the doctrines of Christ and the Apostles. And 
the Church, with the weapons, appliances, and powers of her 
new abode, had to drive them back or destroy them. The innu- 
merable swarms of heresies which came over from Asia into 
Europe, were busied with the primal mysteries of being. The 
invasion of Europe by Gnosticism, avenged the invasion of 
Asia by Alexander ; and the Church, with the mind of the 
West, was compelled to do battle against this phase of the 
mind of the East. She was thus in conflict, not in accord, with 
the mind of the East at the time when she might otherwise 
have fully imbibed those Oriental ideas on Time and the World, 
which never fully obtained a lodgement in the ecclesiastical 
mind of the West. 
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But while, as jet, these things had hardly- ceased to be, came 
the flood of barbarism. That Ark, the Church, deep freighted 
with chants, and songs, and creeds, and litanies, with all its 
wealth of ages transferred from its home in the East, all its 
pearl, and gold, and precious stones, and much that was not so 
precious, floated on the rising waters, across the sea of dark- 
ness, which divides what in the speech of man is appropriately 
called the ancient, from the modem world. 

Now, that which was required to unlock the ancient Record 
of the Creation of the World was the Time-thought of the 
East in its oldest ages. It was bj striking upon this, in adven- 
turous but wisest searching, the key was found. The farther 
key was found in the World-thought of that old mind. 

Some traces of these old thoughts, as applied to the inter- 
pretation of this document, may be found on the other side of 
this flood, and just as the ship is lifted upon the waters ; but 
when she rests again after the waters have subsided, they are 
found no more. The old' were not. New Time-thoughts, and 
other ideas of the world's beginning, there were. 

These modified the Western conception of the Creative his- 
tory ; still there was nothing in the circumstances to give prom- 
inence, or to call attention to the change. The chapter is a 
sublime lesson against Polytheism. God is seen therein cre- 
ating each of the great realms over which, in heathen thought, 
the heathen gods reigned. This is, and will forever be, its 
great lesson, before which all the other truths it teaches must in 
comparison have small significance. Now, the ecclesiastic mind 
had learned this lesson ages before in all its fulness, and not 
from tins chapter alone, but in manifold ways. It had passed 
away from those stages of thought and feeling when the ancient 
Polytheism seemed possible. And if called to meet the Poly- 
theism of the heathen in the dark ages, it could only use the 
broad, obvious truths of this chapter, and not its more recondite 
teachings — in a word, its moral, not its philosophical, truths. 

The latter only appear when the mind has somewhat of sym- 
pathy, on certain points, with the mind of the East. But there 
W&3 nothing to suggest the idea of the absence of anything from 
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the current interpretation. It would not be likely, in the 
absence of all causes calling close and general attention to this 
Record, to be noticed in the first awakenings and stirrings of 
thought after the dark ages ; and when the mind of modern 
Europe turned to study this chapter, it is not at all strange that 
it was not impressed with the loss of any ideas necessary to 
the harmonious and full evolvement of all its thought The 
sense seemed full and grand ; or if more philosophic minds per- 
ceived there was, here and there in it, something hinting at 
mysterious truths, this rather gratified wonder than excited 
research ; so much alone and unrelated to aught save itself was 
this peculiar document. 

It required an especial and powerful cause before the mind 
could be made to feel that it must wrench from it its secrets, 
before it wished even to question closely where it loved to won- 
der. The timidity of reverence, discouraging inquiry, seemed 
an appropriate and holy feeling in its presence. It seemed 
rather a chapter of the history of Eternity, than of Time. 
The mysterious, the vast, the unknown, seemed to have in it 
an appropriate habitation. It was suggestive of human igno- 
rance. It unveiled, and it veiled. Its thoughts were not as 
our thoughts. Its terms were not as our terms. In its order 
was confusion, and in its confusion was order. It awakened 
wonder, but repelled curiosity. It was to be mused upon, but 
not to be questioned. No path seemed to lead from out our 
world into the Days marked by no foot-print of man, — Days 
when plants grew, and glorious light, bom of darkness, shone 
over them without a sun. The moral impression of the won- 
der with which it filled the mind, — a religious wonder, rising 
into adoration, — satisfied the soul, and forbade it to search too 
curiously into its mysteries. 

The European mind differing much from the Asiatic mind, 
this document, then, received in some respects a different inter- 
pretation in the West from that which it had in the East And 
all the circumstances were such, that it need not seem strange 
that this change was unnoticed. It came about unconsciously; 
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and there were none to observe it, far less to correct it Mighty 
indeed was tlie cliangc which had come over the face of the 
world, and far remote was the Church in the West from her 
primeval scenes of thought. The knowledge of Hebrew and 
of Greek was, to a great degree, lost in the West And how 
could the old interpretation be restored bj dim and imperfect 
hints of it in the Latin Fathers, when there was no suspicion 
of its existence, no feeling of its loss ? When at length the 
culture of Greek literature revived in the West, — a period quite 
recent, — it was of old heathen Greek ; and though hints, helping 
to the true thought, might be found therein, — for the mind of 
tlie East, tlirough cliannels not yet fully explored, and perhaps 
never to be laid open, did act directly and powerfully on Gre- 
cian thought, — still it could but ix)orly interpret the full life of 
that Hebraic Greek of the Septuagint and of the Apostles, to 
which, with all its beauty, it owes in truth its enduring life, its 
resurrection from the dead, and its everlasting existence. The 
Hebrew followed in its turn ; but this fine outgrowth of the 
Shemitic mind could only be fully interpreted, in all the com- 
pass of its many novel forms of thought, by all the Shemitic 
tongues, by the whole oral manifestation of that Eastern Asia, 
which was the seat of primeval revelation, and the home of the 
Church, till she took up her majestic march towards the West 
These things have but just been done. For the first time in 
more than a thousand years, the mind of the West and of the 
East are in full converse, acting and reacting upon each other, 
— the West with its new powers, the East with its old ideas. 
Had, then, the loss of the ideas, which are the keys to the inter- 
pretation of this Record, been heavily felt centuries ago, they 
could not then have been recovered, for there had not been 
opened the path to these new discoveries. They came from 
converse with the Eastern mind, stimulated by the fact of this 
great debate to intense scrutiny of all the hints and indications 
of its ideas on Time and the World. The thinker who has 
fought and won this great battle, reading the inscriptions on 
what seemed to be the tombs of dead ideas, found them not 
dead, not sleeping, but waiting to do service for tlic Church. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Traces of the old interpretation, of the old modes of thought, 
should be looked for just across the night of the dark ages, in 
the patristic thought of the Church. Whether the Occidental 
intellect had been so fiilly impressed by them as permanently 
to retain them or not, it were well to look for it there ; and 
there they may be found. 

The thought that the Mosaic Days were anomalous, comes 
out with distinctness in the writings of Augustine. In one 
place he seems to think they did not pertain to time at all, as 
being before time was. Whether this be altogether intelligible 
or not, it is interesting, as the same thought can be shown in 
one of the sages of the East In the following emphatic lan- 
guage, Augustine says it is not possible to comprehend them: 
"Qui dies cujusmodi sint, aut per-difficile nobis aut etiam 
impossibile est cogitare quanto magis dicere." — " What kind 
of days they were, it is hard in the extreme, yea, even impos- 
sible to think, how much more to say." Again he says : " Quis 
ergo animo penetret, quo modo illi dies transierint, antequam 
inciperent tempora quae quarto die dicuntur incipere ? " Here 
he thinks it impossible to pierce into the secret of the duration 
of those days, which preceded that fourth day, in which the 
present measure of time was instituted. In another place, he 
extends this anomalous character to all the days : " Is enim 
modus non usque ad diem quartam, ut inde jam istos, — id est 
quartum, quintum, sextum, septimum, — usitatos esse cogitare- 
mus, Bed usque ad sextum, septimumque, per-ductus est ; ut 
longe aliter accipiendus sit dies et nox inter quae duo divisit 
Deus, et aliter iste dies et nox inter quae dixit ut dividant 
luminaria." Here, then, is a dear indication of the thought, 
that all the cycles of the Day of Creation were unmeasured 
by the Sun. 
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Augustine further pays, that the evening and the morning are 
not to be regarded as referring to duration, — ^ temporis praeter- 
itionem," — but to the marking of the boundaries of natures, — 
^ per quendam terminum quo intelligitur quousque sit naturae 
proprius modus ; et unde sit naturae aUerius ezordum." Here 
the thought of the Natural in Creation is involved in this term 
natures ; so boldlj applied bj him to each and all the creative 
works, whether on the first, second, or sixth daj, carrying the 
idea bj analogy beyond where it is inwrought into the language 
describing the works, and applying it to all the Days. It is 
evident, then, that Augustine's conception of the time, and of 
the mode in Creation, is di£ferent from the modem idea. 

The idea of the world as of something that was bom, and 
involving the idea that it grew, — which was the universal idea 
of the East, — is incompatible with the limited Time-idea. It 
carries with it, of necessity, something of the true Time-idea. 
And the true Time-idea, in like manner, necessitates the idea <^ 
a growth ; for in no other way can the durations be conceived 
of as being filled up. Hence we are not to expect to find 
them apart, but are to look for them together, and to accept 
clear indications of the presence of the one, as probable evi- 
dence of the presence of the other. 

But this only where the two ideas have been acting and re- 
acting upon each other for a long time, or from the first. 
Where the idea of vast Time is suddenly and by itself forced 
into the conception of Creation as scripturally revealed, this 
would by no means follow : there would only be incongruous 
ideas, on to which the mind could not long hold. 

The old, limited Time-idea is not very compatible with the 
expectation of beholding order, harmony, and beauty in the 
cvol vement of the phenomena of creation. Its times are so short, 
that it is almost of necessity felt that creation was an instanta- 
neously perfect act ; and manifestations of wisdom are looked 
for only in the completed world. Hence, where this idea pre- 
vails of Creation, as of something all done at once, there 
would be no protracted scrutiny of the record of it; no fine 
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mnsing, no philosophical wondering over the processes. But 
something of this turn of thinking is found at once within the 
sphere of the older thoughts. 

Fhilo-Judaeus revels in the delight with which the Mosaic 
account of Creation inspires him. " No one," he says, " whether 
poet or historian, could ever give expression in an adequate 
manner to thebeautj of his ideas respecting the creation of the 
world; they surpass all power of language, and amaze our 
hearing, being too great and venerable to be adapted to the 
senses of any created being." 

Fhilo says, ^ We are not to imagine that the Deity does 
anything accordmg to definite periods of time, but should 
rather think that everything done by him is inscrutable in its 
nature, uncertain, unknown to, and incomprehensible by mortal 
men.-' He says, " It would be a mark of great simplicity to 
think the world was created in six days, or, indeed, at all in 
time." This remark is similar to Augustine's, as it is connected 
with the suggestion, that time is made ^ by the sun, as he passes 
over the earth and under the earth." When Moses, in speak- 
ing of the generation of the heavens and the earth, says, — 
" when they were created," not defining the time, Philo thinks 
he wished ^' to exclude the idea that the universe was created 
in six days." And again, he says of these words, "When they 
were created, they indicate an indeterminate time, not accu- 
rately described." He speaks of the world as created in six 
days ; but it is not of duration that he thinks in connection 
with this. " It was not because the Creator stood in need of a 
length of time, — for it is natural that God should do everything 
at once, not merely by uttering a command, but by even think- 
ing of it," — but because " the things created required arrange- 
ment ; and number is akin to arrangement." The idea here is 
a striking one ; but the vein of thought into which it runs id 
very fanciful and peculiar : " Of all numbers, six is, by the 
laws of nature, most productive ; and it was fitting that the 
world, being the most perfect of created things, should be made 
according to the perfect number, namely, six." 

23* 
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Philo belongs to the order of the nuTStics ; hiB writings are 
the earliest, and among the best results of that strange propen- 
sity to allegorize ever}'thing, which, in all ages since Philo's, 
has been at work in the Scriptures. He is not at all times 
consistent ; and we certainly do not profess fully to comprehend 
all that he has written, and doubt very much if he did himself; 
but it is well to look at his ideas, and to note how, on the very 
opening of his pages, the mind is at once transported into a 
circle of thoughts which are very &r away frooL thoughts of the 
West. Here is a science of numbers, more strange and remote 
from our ways of thinking, than even the old thoughts (m Time, 
and the World. The fact seems to be of sufficient interest, in 
this connection, to be illustrated by a citation. Philo says 
that ^ heaven was embellished in the perfect number four ; 
and, if any one were to pronounce this number the origin and 
soul of the all-perfect decade, he would not err. For what the 
decade is in actuality, that the nimiber four is, as it seems, in 
potentiality ; at all events, if the numerals from the unit to four 
are placed together in order, they will make ten, which is the 
limit to the number of immensity, around which the numbers 
wheel and turn, as around a goaL 

^ Moreover, the number four also comprehends the principle 
of the harmonious concords in music** And so for a page or 
more on the mystic properties of the nimiber four ; after which, 
he earnestly adds : ^ And the number four has many other pow- 
ers also, which we must subsequently show more accurately in 
a separate essay, appropriated to it. At present it is sufficient 
to add this, that it was the foundation of the creation of the 
whole heaven, and the whole world. For the four elements, 
out of which the universe was made, flowed from the number 
four, as from a fountain." 

Another paragraph is cited, merely to show what beautiful 
thoughts are intermingled with this strange vein of philosophiz- 
ing. " The aforesaid number, therefore, being accounted wor- 
thy of such preeminence in nature, the Creator, of necessity, 
adorned the heaven by the number four, namely : by that most 
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beautiful, and most godlike ornament, the light-^ving stars. 
And, knowing that, of all existing things, Ught is the most ex- 
cellent, he made it the instrument of the best of all the senses, 
sight. For what the mind is in the soul, that the eye is in the 
body. For each of them sees ; the one beholding these exist- 
ing things which are perceptible onlj to the intellect ; and the 
other those which are perceptible to the external senses." 

The Eastern train of thought about the world comes out 
clearly in Philo's argument against those who hold the world 
is eternal. ^^ Every thing ^ he says, " which is the subject of our 
senses, exists in birth and changes. This world is visible, and 
the object of our senses ; it foUows, of necessity, that it must 
have been created^* Of it, therefore, ^Hhe great Moses predi^ 
cated generation as an appropriate description^* The line of 
thought in the whole passage is of remarkable power and 
beauty. It runs thus: only that which is unchangeable is 
eternal ; the world was bom, and grew ; therefore it cannot 
be etemaL Fine as this argument is, how strange it sounds to 
a Western mind ! What a grand sweep of generalization ! 
How confidently he lays this down, as a truth known to all, 
and needing no argument: everything that is an object of 
sense, exists in birth and changes. The world being an object 
of sense, must, of course, therefore, come under this law. 
Therefore it had a Creator. We prove a Creator from the 
glory of the World. In this Eastern mind, the proof is 
reversed. The world being a sensible object, comes under the 
universal law of all such things, — ^^it exists in birth and 
changes.** It was bom ; it grew. It hath not the unchange- 
ableness of an eternal reality ; therefore it must have had a 
Creator. It is a sublime illustration of the different eyes with 
which the Orient and the Occident look on Trath. The argu- 
ment leans upon Moses as a strong support. Philo is sure of 
the idea of Moses, and it being the idea of Moses, is sure it is 
true. " Of the World, the great Moses predicated generation 
as an appropriate description." 

It is by no means diumed that there is a correspondence 
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between the ideas of Philo and the interpretation which has 
been given to the Mosaic narrative in detail; but that his 
mind was imbued with two great ideas, wanting which, the 
ecclesiastical mind of the West at length wrought out for itself 
a conception of the Mosaic creation different in its features 
from tlmt of the Eastern mind; — two great ideas, having 
whicli, every deeper insight into philology, and every true dis- 
closure of science, will reveal more and more of the depths of 
natural wisdom in this most wonderful word. Thus Philo was 
bound by no restricted time limit, perceiving that the time was 
anomalous. He perceives this so clearly, that he seems at last 
to feel tliat Moses could not have meant to reveal an3rthing as 
to duration at all, the very conditions stated seeming to make 
the times inconceivable ; and so, letting go the Time-idea, he 
thinks of six great arrangements in the Creation ; and goes 
off in search of the reason why six, rather than three, or seven, 
or ten ; why that number, instead of any other ; seeking the 
reason in the properties of numbers. 

An eminent scientific man has come to Philo's view, viz. : 
that Moses thought of arrangement, rather than of any particu- 
lar durations, long or short. And Philo's view of yesterday, 
and Pierce's of to-day, seems the nearest approximation to the 
true view, which the human mind has made, in its attempts to 
understand this record. It is a true view, though not the true 
view. The eye can be placed at a point where their view 
must be taken. It is suggested by some of the facts in the 
record. It leads to this — that where all is anomalous, the rate 
of working must be unconjecturable ; the terms swift or slow, 
long or short, hardly applicable ; and thus it saves from assump- 
tions, which Geology has unwisely made as to this anomalous 
past. 

The idea of Philo and Pierce seems to want nothing but the 
cyclical idea and the idea of chronological arrangement, to make 
it the true view. No doubt the time was anomalous, — this 
idea is most important, — but if the creative works were in 
time at all, which Philo seems sometimes to doubt, so far is 
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he from the literal six day idea, that time was cyclical ; and 
if there were six divisions of that time, there were six cycles, 
that is, six days. We have come to conceive of time, or rather 
to think we conceive of it, as rectilinear ; as having a point 
from which it starts, a point at which it ends ; while between 
these it is conceived of as a straight line. But this is not the 
natural, nor the ancient idea of time. Time-thoughts start 
from and copy the cycles in nature ; or, rather, the soul is made 
so to conceive of time, and is created in a world where every- 
thing conforms to its idea, and upholds it^ 

Philo carried the idea of the anomalous so far as to lose 
sight of the cyclical idea in Creation ; hence no trace of the 
idea of vast successions is found in his thoughts. They sweep 
far away on another road, seeking to search into the mysteries 
of numbers. 

Philo, as a mystic, represented no one but himself. He lived 
in the latest period of the Hebrews in Palestine, and his mind 
had a Grecian training. These things go far to account for 
not finding dear traces, in his writings, of the old Time-thoughts. 
The chief value here attached to his ideas as to time in Crea- 
tion is, that they show clearly how far his Eastern mind was 
from the current view of the later Western mind on the point 
of time ; and that he was so much nearer the true view, that 
there would have been no sharp and dangerous collision 
between his view and the discoveries of modem science. 

With the second great idea, essential to the understanding 
of the record, and which in the latter ages has been wanting 
in the West, — the idea of a natural procession of events 
entering as one element into the idea of the creation of the 
world, — with this great idea, re-discovered by modem science, 
as has been shown, he is familiar. Following the true exege- 
sis, he makes the Record to conmience subsequent to the call- 



1 Not only all things in nature uphold the cyclical idea, bnt all the things of 
men. We once heard a child ask a very wise question. ** Mother," said he, 
" my school is out; the high school is out; the academy is out (it seems to have 
been a genaral Tteation); and when, mother, will the world he out? " 
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tian era^ in its nineteentli century being in substance repro- 
duced by Professor Agassiz. 

Philo having said that God, " when he had determined to 
create this visible world, previously formed one perceptible 
only by the intellect, and made this corporeal world a younger 
likeness of the elder creation, .embracing as many different 
genera, perceptible to the external senses, as the other world 
contains of those which are visible only to the intellect," then 
reverently proceeds to unfold — to use an expression of Professor 
Agassiz — "the conception in the mind of Grod previous to 
Creation," through the following vivid and j&nely-wrought 
image, suggested, no doubt, by the city — that magnificent 
creation of the genius of Alexander — in which he dwelt: 
" When any city is founded through the exceeding ambition of 
some king or leader, who lays claim to absolute authority, and 
is at the same time a man of brilliant imagination, eager to 
display his good fortune, then it happens at times that some 
man coming up who, from his education, is skilful in archi* 
tecture, and he, seeing the advantageous character and beauty 
of the situation, first of all sketches out in his own mind nearly 
all the parts of the city which is about to be completed, — the 
temples, the gymnasia, the prytanea, the markets, the harbor, 
the docks, the streets, the arrangement of the walls, the situa- 
tion of the dwelling-houses and of the public and other build- 
ings. Then, having received in his own mind, as on a waxen 
tablet, the form of each building, he carries in his heart the 
image of a city, perceptible as yet only by the intellect, the 
images of which he stirs up in memory which is innate in him, 
and, still further, engraving them in his mind like a good work- 
man, keeping his eyes fixed on his model, he begins to raise 
the city of stones and wood, making the corporeal substances 
to resemble each of the incorporeal ideas. Now we must 
form a somewhat similar opinion of God, who, having deter- 
mined to found a mighty state, first of all conceives its form in 
his mind, according to which form he made a world perceptible 
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onlj by the intellect, and then completed one Tisible to the 
cxtcnial ponscs, using the first one as a model" 

Prufi>ssor Agassiz is led, from the study of facts in the physi- 
cal world, " to rei*ognize thoughtfulness, premeditation," in its 
conception, and to conclude that its ^ plan was framed prior to 
tlic lM><rinniiig of creation, and was matured in all its parts, be- 
fon' the actual production of any special form." 

^ As soon as wc recognize in nature a harmonious plan per- 
viuling all its parts, — as soon as it is understood that this plan 
h:u* been carried out, in the course of time, successively to- 
wards one definite end, developing always the same train of 
thought"*, — we arc justified in concluding that as it is now, it 
has been from the beginning, at every following period, the re- 
sult of a free determination of the Creator, unlimited, unre- 
strained in his works, save by his own decisions. Starting from 
this idea, wc may now consider the Creator framing his plan 
of the world, devising the means of making it a material 
reality, and, as physical science teaches us, developing in it a 
series of epochs through the advancing ages. 

" We liave, first, from eternity, God by himself and in him- 
self ; next, God meditating upon his Creation ; then, God act- 
ing as Creator, upon a plan laid out from the beginning, for a 
definite end, shown in connection of the phenomena observed 
in nature. 

" The Creation may thus be compared to a drama, the plan 
of which was complete in the mind of its author before the 
first scene was written out ; the actors in which were deter- 
mined in their characters before they appeared on the stage ; 
the end of which is known to him before any witness has been 
allowed to contemplate it ; the scenes in the midst of which 
this action is to appear, were sketched with reference to the 
future performance, before any of the actors were called into 
being ; and the whole, with all its parts, in their mutual de- 
pendence, had an ideal existence with the author before it 
became a reality ; and, as in the progress of this great drama, 
new developments were brought out, the requisite actors ap- 
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peared in due time, and in such connection with those preced- 
ing, as to lead gradually to the final conclusion in the creation 
of our globe, and its successive stages, down to the present state 
of things." No doubt the thoughts intended to be suggested in 
the last sentence of the modem philosopher are beyond the 
thoughts of the ancient Yet the former would, no doubt, ad- 
mit that Fhilo, speaking of the Creation, utters what gives to 
them their highest value, — their germ, as it were, easily ex- 
panded into the modem conception : " In things, which exist 
but in part, the prindple of order is this — to begin with that 
which is most inferior in its nature, and to end with that which 
is most excellent of all." 

Where each comparison is so good, there is no need to pro- 
nounce either the best. But should any one think that Fhilo 
was aided by his Grecian culture, it is to be remembered, 
that at the moment of writing this comparison, he had been 
intently communing with the Mosaic Record, and had just said, 
that "no poet or historian could express the beauty of its 
ideas ;" though this was ",no reason for his yielding to indolence, 
but rather for exerting himself beyond his powers to describe 
them," not as having " much, or indeed, anything to say of him- 
self, but instead of much, just a little, such as it may be prob- 
able that human intellect may attain to when wholly occupied 
with a love and desire of wisdom." 

It may be asked, Does Josephus confirm these ideas as to the 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis ? Not at all. The 
account of Creation which opens his " Antiquities of the Jews," 
might have been written in London at any time within the last 
two or three centuries. Is there any explanation of this ? To 
explain it fully, would be to write an essay on the character 
of Josephus ; and that theme so connects itself with his times, 
tliat the treatment of it would easily expand into a volume. 

The explanation can only be indicated here, and even this 
breaks in on the continuity of the discussion ; but, as the writ- 
ings of Philo and Josephus are the only remaining monuments 
of the older Hebraic thought, beside the Sacred Writings, the 
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Septuagint, and the Apocrypha ; and as the &ct appears to 
moke directly and decisively against the theory here main- 
tained, there is need that it be considered. 

A true idea of the character of Josephos would not coincide 
with that of the fiery crusader, De Quincey ; nor with that of 
good old credulous Whiston. Josephus was no Christian; 
neither was he half renegade and all traitor. He was a politi- 
cian, as adroit, as lucky as TaUyrand. He was a man of letters, 
as industrious as Gibbon. His character is not pleasing; 
but it may be said in his defence, that his lot was cast in a 
time when no course could have been both consistent and right 
His sympathies were, no doubt, with his own people ; but, like 
the rest of the Jewish nobles, like even the citizens of Jerusa- 
lem, he saw that the fanaticism which blazed out among the 
country people, if unchecked, would destroy the state. This 
young, higli-bom, wealthy, and popular nobleman, accepted the 
command of the army of Gralilee, probably with the secret de- 
termination to pacify the province, at least to keep things as 
they were until wiser counsels should prevail in Jerusalem, or 
until the overwhelming array of the army of Titus should 
compel even fanaticism to abandon its wild designs. No doubt 
tlie cool policy which saved only himself, is sufficiently odious 
to an enthusiastic mind ; no doubt he should have delivered one 
great battle in the passes of Gkdilee, or at least should have 
died when his brethren died, in Jotopata. The sympathies of 
honorable minds are not with Imn, but are with those who fell 
in the slaughter of Tarichea, or in the siege of Gamala, when 
the Galileans repulsed the whole Roman army — Vespasian 
himself fighting as in his youth, and vainly striving, sword in 
hand, to rally his disordered battalions, as they were hurled 
down the steep slope of the city by the resistless fury of IsraeL 
Such a death would have been more heroic than to have ap- 
peared less as a captive than a prince, high in favor with the 
Emperor Vespasian, before the walls of indignant Jerusalem. 
And no doubt, had the writings of Justus of Tiberias been pre- 
served, they would have darkened much the fiune of his rival 
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and enemy, Josephus. The fact was, that this aspiring noble, 
like the rest of his order, saw and felt the desperation of the 
contest with Rome, and countenanced the popular movement 
only in the hope of controlling it, and of ending the war, by 
making it as hopeless in seeming as it was in reality. Still his 
policy cannot be wholly approved, and it is especially repulsive 
to the feelings, because for him personally it was fortunate ; 
and but for one great fact, redeeming all, his character would 
be devoid of dignity. He did not despair of his country, even 
when he had no country. As a soldier or politician, Josephus 
is not admirable ; but his course as a historian verges on the 
sublime ; for just at the time when the eyes of the shud- 
dering world are averted with horror from the destruction of 
Jerusalem, he makes a calm, learned, majestic appeal to the 
mind of the world in behalf of Israel. Though he had seen 
his race all but perish before his eyes, he does not despair of 
his race ; but, with enduring faith in its fortunes, this scholar 
sets himself to win with the pen the battle which had been 
lost with the sword. 

Writing for his own people, in their own tongue, the history 
of their calamities, he wrote in the universal tongue their his- 
tory from the first, for the purpose of vindicating for them an 
honorable place among the nations. These writings of Jose- 
phus were projected and finished while he enjoyed the personal 
favor of Boman emperors. To his history of the Jewish war 
there was affixed the signature of Titus ; yet his writings went 
forth at a time when Hebraic ideas and Hebraic character were 
detested in Rome ; and writing when he did, where he did, and 
with his aims, there were ideas and facts that could find no place 
in his writings. He makes no mention of the life of Jesus Christ, 
none of the Jewish belief in the Messiah, neither of which could 
have been unknown to him, and the last of which was but too 
well known to the Romans. A knowledge of the religious 
ideas of their subject nations, was part of the statecraft of 
Rome ; and the calm, sagacious historian felt that if he would 
avert from his race aught of Roman jealousy, it became him in 
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that hour to be silent as to that great fact He might well, too, 
be silent concerning it, seeing into what calamities it had led 
hid race, and perhaps foreboding the farther calamities it 
broaght upon them in the time of Hadrian. 

Josephus was so familiar with the thoughts of the Roman 
world, that he knew perfectly what ideas would conflict with, or 
would hinder his historical design. His artistic conception of 
the work he had to do, compelled him to reproduce the Mosaic 
record of the Creation in its brevity, without expatiating upon 
it to those who would not have {^predated its wisdom — to the 
mocking Greek and the haughty Roman. Of the Yolumes of 
thought it suggested to him, no man knows ; but this is known, 
that when he comes to that expression that has been so fully 
considered in this essay, to the " Day One" of Moses, to the 
peculiar day, the spirit of the Hebrew sage kindles within him ; 
his feelings will not let him go on, as he had meant to do, in 
accordance with his well-planned and deep design ; he will not 
indeed unfold all the wisdom of the great Moses, but he feels 
that this adaptation of his thoughts to the low conception of the 
barbarian West, is derogatory alike to Moses and to himself; 
and he must say, and he will say, ^ I could now give the reason 
why Moses called it Day One, though I put off the exposition of 
many such things, meaning to write a treatise concerning them." 

Neither the more recondite philosophical ideas of the He- 
brews, nor their more spiritual ideas, nor even the latent causes 
of the great war of the Jews with Rome, fully unfolded, are 
to be found in this Romanized Hebraic history, though this 
does not entirely destroy the dignity of its intent. Josephus 
accomplished his design. He built a monument which wiU 
outlast the arch of Titus. Josephus, though despised and 
hated by his countrymen, was at heart all Jew. If he ac- 
cepted an estate in Judea from Vespasian, if he kept the favor 
of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, it was because he meant to 
be of service to his race. He had all the craft, all the versatility, 
all the enduring courage of his race. He belonged not to the 
spiritual order in his nation ; he had no more sympathy with 
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heroic elevation of soul, or with high spiritual emotions, than 
Macaulaj ; no more conception of the highest glories of the 
Hebrew religion than Gibbon had with those of Christianitj. 
He was as graphic as the one, as learned as the other, and his 
history will outlive theirs. He was the first of those Jews 
who, ever since the destruction of Jerusalem, wearing a mask, 
disguising more or less their Hebraic feelings, giving no full 
utterance to their Hebraic ideas, yet true in their hearts to 
their own race, have dwelt in the palaces of kings, and more 
or less controlled the destinies of the world. 

The ecclesiastical mind of the West, seizing upon the idea of 
instantaneousness as a chief glory of the Divine work in Crea- 
tion, has so far misled, that it is difficult to enter into a mode 
of thought which proceeds oa a very different idea. 

It is necessary to assume its existence before due weight can 
be given to the indications of it. But the assumption is not 
without abundant evidence. The most ancient nations seem 
universally to have conceived of immense periods in Creation. 
The Etruscans, the Egyptians, the Persians, the Hindoos, em- 
bodied this idea in their cosmogonies or mythologies. Beyond 
all doubt, their ideas came from that most ancient and ever 
authoritative document which opens the Book of Genesis, and 
so are decisive of its interpretation through all the earliest ages. 
But, on any supposition, they go very far to show that the inter- 
pretation given to it, as setting forth vast times in the Creation, 
is in harmony with the earlier thoughts of the world. — 

It is in harmony, too, with all natural thought. Unwarped 
by false teaching, that easily runs thus, — it can run in no 
other way : — There were Days before men, when God wrought 
alone ; they were immense Days, unlike in duration the brief 
Days of man. To uphold this idea, there are not to be looked 
for, beyond this ancient cosmogony itself, any direct and formal 
statements of this idea in the Hebraic writers. It was alto- 
gether too natural a thought for this. But there is not, by any 
of the Hebraic writers, an allusion to Creation, which looks as 
if they conceived of its Days as brief solar days, forming a 
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work of common time ; although, had this been their idea, it 
sf^ni!) im|M>ssible it should not have been expressed or alluded 
to over and over again, as the Creation is a great theme with 
the Hebrew poets. On the other hand, all their many allusions 
to Creation liarmonize with the idea in it of Tast times, and 
some imperatively require it. Little can be added to the 
force of the argument on this point in the treatise by Lewis. 
The argument there, from the eighth of Proverbs alone, is 
enough. Nor is there any resisting the conclusion there set 
forth, that when the goings forth of the Logos are said to be 
from the Days of Eternity,^ there are meant, there can only be 
meant, the Days of Creation ; and this, too, it might be added, 
on a principle before alluded to, that the Divine Word sug- 
gests no inquiry which it does not somewhere answer.' 

Another passage presents the thought more in what has 
been conceived of as its natural form ; that is, somewhat more 
as it might suggest itself to the general mind. ^ Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting Thou 
art Grod. Thou tumest man to destruction, and sayest, Return 
ye children of men. For a thousand years in thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the night" 
The bard had been musing on the times in Creation, and the 
idea of a thousand years as Grod's Day follows almost instantly. 
To one who can at all appreciate the connection of the ideas, 
this passage goes far to prove that the writer conceived of the 
Days of Creation as Grod's Days, and hence of inmiense dura- 
tion. The writer was Moses, and to his thought the idea of all 
the sacred writers conforms, as to time in the Creation.^ 

1 Micah y. i. 

s This idea wonid seem to follow fh>m tbe harmony of plan and thought 
throughout the Word. It is not thought the Word answers every possible ques- 
ti(>u, and by every mind ; still it is believed the idea is of great value. It has at 
least been tested in parts of the historical Scriptures, where multitudes of ques- 
tious have been raised by some who study them for that purpose only, and who 
never think they may answer them, or disregard their answers. One who will 
proceed upon the idea, that no question do they properly raise which they do not 
answer, will seldom fail to find the one as well as the other. 

8 While the larger portion of Part II. of this Essay was in press, there was 
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The apostle Peter, going back in thought to " the beginning 
of the creation," to the days " when by the word of God the 
heavens were of old and the earth," also proceeds almost im- 
mediately to say, ^^ One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day." Here, too, this 
thought again arises in dose connection with, and as if bom of 
the thought of the Days of Creation ; and thus the earliest and 
latest inspired thoughts of those Days, as Days of God, Days 
immense, or inconceivable in duration, agree. 

In proof of the universal and ancient conception by the He- 
braic mind of Creation as a birth and growth, — for the one 
idea involves the other, — the title given by the Seventy to the 
first of the Mosaic books is decisive. They named it from its 
first chapter. And their idea of what therein is described is 
stamped on this title. They bring in an idea as remote as pos- 
sible from the idea which, for so many ages, has been dominant 
and alone in the West. They evidently had not in their minds 
the modem metaphysical tenet of a creation out of nothing, in 
so short a space of time that it comes in thought to an instan<« 
taneous creation, perfect at once. Their idea might involve 
the idea of its creation out of nothing, — it might most forcibly 
present to them God, as the author of the world, as it did to 
Philo, — but their radical conception of the whole process is 
different from the later Western idea. They entitle the book 
^ The Generations of the Heaven and Earth." And this ver- 
sion of their ancient Scriptures was held in fabulous honor by 
the Hebrews ; it was read in their synagogues outside of Pal- 
estine. There could be no more decisive exponent than this 
version, of Hebraic modes of thought, wherever it illustrates 
them ; and no fiict more decisive than this, on the matter in 
question. ^ 

Moses himself, in various ways, authorized this idea. From 

received a learned treatise on the Mosaic Cosmogony, entitled Archaia, — by 
J. W. Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal,— -written in an admirable 
style, and abounding in valuable tlioughts. To it wo are indebted for some ideas 
on page 281, and also for the thought above. Also, to an attentive reader of the 
Scriptures for the reference to the Apostle. 
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the 90th Psalm it appears that he carried this idea into the 
work of the third day, where it does not, beyond all question, 
apficar in the words which describe it in Genesis. He says, 
^ Before the mountains were born." In the same verse he 
describes tlie whole creation in the same waj, — or ever Thou 
hadst brought to its birth the world, It is apparent from the 
order of his thoughts, that this was &rther back than the third 
day in time. Precisely as the Seventy, afier him, described 
Creation, so he prefixes to his brief summary of the creative 
process, this title: The Toledoths, — The Grenerations of the 
Heavens and the Earth. Thus, as Philo said, " Of the World 
the great Moses predicated generation as an appropriate 
description." 

Moses, then, thought of the world beginning as a birth, and 
of all the subsequent phenomena which he describes in his 
vision as its growth ; and the thought of Moses agrees as 
closely with the scientific thought of the West, as the ecclesias- 
tical thought of the West, in its conception of Creation, difiers 
from both. 

This debate in the end will not be useless, if it shall teach 
the Church the lesson she now so much needs, to guard every 
thought in the sacred Records ; for she knows not at what in- 
stant its loss, or its obscuration, may emperil her existence : 
and this lesson also, that she cannot tell, while a truth is ob- 
scured, how valuable it may be. This Time-thought, far from 
being valuable only as a key to open this difficulty, opens the 
Time-thought of God, which runs through all his revelation. 
Its value may be measured by the value attached to scientific 
ideas of space, as compared with those when the known world 
was bounded by unknown waters and deserts, and the heavens 
on high were diagrams of astrologers^ This may be taken as 
the measure of its worth ; but it is more fruitful in sublime 
moral emotions ; and without its recovery, the soul would be 
without one of the ideas essential to its advancement. By its 
aid it may yet be able to understand the prophecies, which 
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seem, in some way not yet apprehended, to confoim to these 
great Time-thoughts. 

As to the importance of the true conception of the creation 
of the world in itself, there is another idea which here can only 
be glanced at There has grown up a vast volume of philosophi- 
cal thought, formidable in the evils it has wrought, in the evils 
it threatens, which, seeking to pierce into the primal mysteries 
of being, has resolved Creation itself into a dream, the world 
into a phantom, and sets forth Pantheism as the sum of all 
truth. Conceived in the brain of Spinoza, and since pro- 
pounded with a marvellous consecutiveness of thought, it would 
seem from its history that the Church has need of some missing 
truth, which would have made such speculations impossible, or 
at least powerless. Only in a world which has the present 
ecclesiastical conception of Creation, could these things have 
been. If this be so, then it may be, that the mode of Creation 
which the Creator saw fit to adopt, was chosen not without 
reference to the moral dangers of man ; it may be, that thus 
only could he best set himself forth as a Creator, and yet so 
that never, in any nation or age that receives his teachings in 
the way in which they were received by them to whom he was 
first pleased to teach them, shall He be confounded with the 
universe. The opening of his Word was in the eldest ages 
directed against Polytheism. This chapter of Moses, which 
did its work so well against the Polytheism of old, rightly in- 
terpreted, will be equally destructive to this modem philosophy. 

We have endeavored to illustrate, and enforce, these re- 
discoveries of most needed truths : and we would there might 
be enlisted in their elucidation and defence, the energies of 
scholars everywhere ; foreseeing a long and difficult struggle 
before they will penetrate and pervade the thoughts of man- 
kind. 

It is desirable and proper that these re-discoveries should 
have the authority they may reasonably derive from the 
character of the person by whom they were first laid before 
the world. The last part of this Essay is given to his 
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Writings. In it maj be gratified a desire, perhaps enkindled 
in some to whom he is unknown, which seems to ask, Who 
is this man that lifts the guantlet Science flong at the feet 
of the Church ? that reinterprets for the Church the oldest of 
her Records, as interpreted bj her in the scenes of her youth ? 
that carries out the incomplete triumph of Hebraic thought 
over the West, and compels the mind of Europe to do homage 
to the mind of Asia ? 



PAET III. 



THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF TATIiER LEWIS. 



Twenty years and more have passed, since a man gifted 
with the genius which instinctively recognizes genius, described 
to us a scholar then teaching in one of the lesser towns on the 
Hudson. These pages but reproduce and verify the veneration 
which, even then, in advance of any public manifestation of 
his powers, the character of Lewis had inspired in a very com- 
petent judge of men. 

In 1838, in compliance with a wish of the venerated Dr. 
Nott, who had discerned the qualities of his pupil in his college 
course, Lewis was called to address the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Union College. His subject was, '* Faith, the Life of Science.'* 
In his treatment of this difficult and novel theme, he showed an 
acuteness of analysis, a power of generalization, and an afflu- 
ence of classical learning, which justified the intuitions of those 
men of genius who had divined his genius. The edition of 
the address was exhausted at once ; copies of it could not be 
kept ; in widening circles they passed beyond all hope of re- 
turn. More or less in consequence of this address, he received 
invitations to Professorships in three colleges. He accepted 
the Professorship of Greek and Latin Literature, in the Uni- 
versity in the city of New York. The Rev. I. M. Matthews, 
the founder of the University, was then its Chancellor ; and 
there were connected with it during Lewis' professorship, the 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor in 1840; Profes- 
sors Mason, C. S. Henry, Joslin, Draper, Loomis, Da Ponte, 
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Adler, and Nordheimer. The Greek Professorship was con- 
ferred on him, in part, through the influence of Hon. S. A. 
Foot, an eminent jurist of Albany, and of Hon. William Kent, 
of New York, — as appears from a biographical sketch of 
Lewis in Duyckinck's Cyclopedia of Literature, from which the 
following is an extract : 

^^ Taylor Lewis was bom in Northumberland, in Saratoga 
County, New York, in 1802. His father was an officer in the 
Krvolutionary War, and served with distinction in the battles 
of Monmouth, and German town ; at the siege of Fort Stan- 
wix, and in the storming of the redoubts at the taking of Com- 
wallis at Yorktown. His mother was of a Dutch family in 
Albany, a niece of John Tayler, from whom our author de- 
rives his Christian name, for many years Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, in the days of Tompkins and Clinton. Mr. Licwis 
graduated in 1820, at Union College, Schenectady, in the class 
of Judge Kent, Governor Seward, and Comptroller John C. 
Wright He studied law in the office of Samuel A. Foot, in 
Albany, in company with William Kent Though attracted 
by the study of such writers as Coke, Feame, Blackstone, and 
Butler, and much interested in logical questions of the law of 
evidence, and real estate, he was not at ease with the practical 
conduct of the profession, touching which he had some conscien- 
tious scruples. He, however, rejecting offers of partnership 
at Albany, pursued the profession in the retired village of Fort 
Miller, Washington County, New York, where he had suffi- 
cient time for reflection, and where, at the suggestion of a 
clerical friend, he entered on the study of Hebrew. The new 
occupation engrossed all his time and attention. He gave his 
days and nights to Hebrew. This led to a close and diligent 
study of the Bible in the languages of the Old and New Tes- 
tament Homer and Plato followed, with equal zest Six 
years were devoted to biblical and classical studies, pursued 
with a scholar's unction, and a pure love of literature, with no 
thought of using the stores thus accumulating in teaching or 
composition, or with any prospect of leaving thei humble vil- 
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lage. Li 1833 he married, abandonedb the law, and took a 
classical school in the village of Waterford. In 1835 he went 
to Ogdensburgh, St. Lawrence County; and shortly afterwards, 
through the influence of Mr. Foot, and his old classmate Judge 
William Kent, was appointed Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity in the city of New York."^ 

The city of New York, though it may seem to some only 
a mart of trade, or house of luxury, has never yet failed to 
welcome men of genius. Lewis' fitness for his position was 
at once recognized with enthusiasm by the friends of the uni- 
versity. It was also immediately perceived by them, that his 
entire mastery over Greek Literature merely indicated, and 
did not measure, the force of his . intellect. Those who have 
read of his writings only his volume on Plato, might sup- 
pose him an enthusiast, absorbed in Greek Philosophy ; but, if 
there ever was a period when his mind was absorbed in the 
study of Greek Literature, it had passed before he was called 
to the university. There was not room enough in it for his 
mind. It was his favorite haunt when thinking on certain 
themes ; but Lewis was never the slave, never even the disciple 
of Grecian thought The bent and training of his mind were 
mathematical, and, had he been elected to the chair of pure 
mathematics, he would there have been quickly and decisively 
eminent. 

The critic, whose depreciation of Lewis has compelled us to 
essay his vindication, charges him with ignorance of natural 
history. We are rather anxious to concede that he is not 
minutely and laboriously versed in the details of conchology, 
mineralogy, icthyology, ornithology, or zoology ; for a special 
training in such things is apt to destroy the proportion of the 
development of the intellect, and a minute knowledge of them 
is no more indispensable to the wise man, than an apprentice's 
knowledge of setting up types is to an author, or than seven 
years manipulating bricks is to an architect. A more than 

1 Cyclopedia of American Literature. By E. A. and G. L. Dnyckinok. Charles 
Scribner, New York. 1866. pp. 186, 196, 197, 196. 

25 
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common knowloil^ o{ natural history, Lewis shows throughout 
his writings ; and not of natural history only, but of the whole 
rangi* of 8ci(*ntific thought. His critic designates him as ^ the 
man in the cell ;** probably because he feels that his acquisitions 
could have been made only by a recluse. But Lewis was no 
n*cluse. It would liave been marvellous indeed, if the present 
had not lived for him for whom all the past was living still ; 
if he could liave traced the principles of life and death through 
all dead generations, and have felt no interest in them as they 
mould and make the living generation. To Lewis the world 
w:is a fearfully living world. Its life-currents, whose pulsa- 
tions may be felt so well in the metropolis, he scanned with 
his s(^er-like eyes, and analyzed in the deep musings of his 
meditative mind. 

The lives of men are ordered from on high ; and there was 
in the university one fit to be the guide of Lewis. Lewis was 
an earnest Hebrew scholar ; but Isaac Nordheimer, Professor 
of Arabic, and other Oriental Languages, was the finest He- 
braist of his age in the world. Robinson, — and no man's word 
could have more weight, — in a biographical sketch of Nord- 
heimer, says, he stood " at the head of the scholars of the New 
World in an exact and familiar acquaintance with the whole 
range of the Hebrew language and its philology." Nordheimer 
awak(Mie(l around him an intense interest in those Shemitic 
languages of which he was so grand a master ; and Lewis was 
well prepared to profit by friendship with him. His mastery 
of the Shemitic languages is no doubt to be referred, in no 
small degree, to this felicitous conjunction with this admirable 
scholar, too soon ended by his untimely death.^ Could Nord- 
heimer have foreseen how his friend would be vilified for his 



1 This incident may interest some wbo knew Nordheimer. Going from Ha- 
nicli to Aug8burg, we fell into conversation with a venerable man, who asked 
after Nordheimer with deep interest, and seemed much gratified by the esteem 
in wliich he was held by scholars in this country. " He used to write me,»* said 
he, " but for two or three years I have not heard anything of him." We had 
to tell him he was dead. "Nordheimer! O, Nordheimer!" cried the old nan, 
big tears rolling down his checks, " he was my best pupil. / taught him Arabic,*^ 
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labors in elucidating that volume to whose language his own 
life was sacrificed, what indignation would have kindled in that 
gentlest of hearts ! And seeing such things can be, we cease to 
wonder, forget to mourn, that this enthusiastic genius, so sim- 
ple and guileless of all knowledge of the world, was so soon 
called to his everlasting rest. 

Lewis was Professor in the University eleven years. In 
1849 he accepted the Professorship of Greek in Union College. 

The Cyclopedia says, the topics of the writings of Lewis 
^ have been the relations of theology and philosophy, — the 
questions of the day in morals, politics, church and state gov- 
ernment, and natural science, regarded in their religious bear- 
ings. His special classical studies have been subordinate to 
these philosophical discussions." 

In opposing the errors of these times, it was inevitable that 
such a scholar as Lewis should arm himself with those weap- 
ons which Socrates was commissioned to forge for all times 
resembling his ; for the license, the disorganization, the cor- 
ruption of the Athenian democracy, springing still out of the 
same root of Atheism, whether materialistic or pantheistic, is 
now reproduced on a broader theatre ; so that were Socrates to 
arise from the dead, he would wonder less at the new Atlantis, 
the steam-engine, the voices whispering under the floods, than 
at meeting again the same Atheism against which he contended 
unto death. While then, from his mind and office, it could have 
been foreseen that Lewis would enter upon an exposition of 
the Platonic Philosophy, it might also have been foreseen it 
would be a revivification of that philosophy under the guid- 
ance of Eevelation, to meet the errors of the time. Such is 
the aim of a Treatise which he published in 1845, entitled, 
" Plato against the Atheists ; or the Tenth Book of the Dia- 
lojrue on the Laws ; accompanied with Critical Notes, and Ex- 
tended Dissertations on some of the Main Points of the Platonic 
l'hilosoj)hy and Theology, especially as compared with the 
Holy Scriptures."^ 

1 Harper fr Brothen, 1846, pp. 878. 
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To appreciate this volumo, it is prerequisite to consider two 
fai'ts : first, that the Dialogue is from a portion of writings of 
Plato on which scholars have bestowed the least labor, and 
this b<^cause of the diificulties which beset it^ 

The second fact to be noticed in criticizing this volume is, 
that the Tenth Book of fhe Laws requires for its elucidation a 
complete knowledge of the Platonic system, as it suggests more 
references to other parts of his system than any other part of 
Plato*s writings of the same extent. The author says, ^^ It was 
chosen as forming one of the best central positions, from 
whence to make excursions over a large part of the Platonic 
philosophy." 

This Treatise was very elaborately reviewed by Professor 
Woolsey in the Bibliotheca for August, 1845. His criticism 
was constructed on the plan of setting forth the differences of 
opinion between him and his author on points in philology, 
on opinions of Plato, and on the uses of the Platonic philos- 
ophy ; and a wide field was before the critic, as the text is so 

1 President Woolsey says : ** It seems strange, if we take into view the intrin- 
sio value of Plato's Laws, and the difficulties attending upon the text and expla- 
nation of this work, that so little labor has been bestowed upon it by scholars. 
Nor are we much better off in regard to translators. Schleiermacher went no 
fkrtlier than the Republic ; and we know of no other translator besides Cousin, 
who unites scholarship with a philosophical spirit and &miliarity with the 
IMatonic Dialogues to such a degree as to secure confidence in his interpreta- 
tion." With this agrees the following, fh)m a recent translation by Burgess, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, except as to Cousin's translation : ** In this volume 
will be found the only English translation of the Laws hitherto made directly 
Arom the Greek. For although they form a part of Taylor's publication, it is 
not too much to say, that he can scarcely have looked at the original, bat must 
have depended on the Latin version of Ficinus. For this dereliction of the first 
duty of a translator, Taylor would perhaps have pleaded, that, as he never pre- 
sumed to rival Ficinus in his knowledge of Plato, he conceived it far more ad- 
visable to ibllow the Latin version, than to attempt to unravel the original Greek, 
tthfre^ so numerous care the difficulties^ and so unaccountable the eorruptionsj as to ren^ 
der it frequently impossible to give a readable, much less an elegant translation. And 
so, too, it would seem thought the French translator, Grou, who, as remarked 
by Cousin, has frequently followed Ficinus. Cousin has himself been content 
to adopt Grou's translation as a basis, rather than make a new one from the 
original, which he says is full of novelties of syntax, or rather of the loant of all syn- 
tnx. Boeckh, after penning some first-rate remarks on the three opening books, 
gave up the task in despair. He saw that the nine remaining presented a series qf 
obstades %okiek it was useless to eneountery and hopeless to overcome,^* 
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very corrapt, and as the author had to treat of so many pcnnts 
in the Platonic system. Such a construction of criticism is 
often a high compliment to a book, as it assumes that its opin-j 
ions are of such weight that it can bear the severest testing, 
and should be tested even on trivial points ; and yet, such a 
criticism can hardly fail to produce an effect unfavorable to the 
author, unless the critic has an ardent sympathy with him in 
his aims. One of the aims of Lewis was to counteract, by the 
higher and purer philosophy of Plato, the rationahzing ten- 
dencies of the time ; but Professor Woolsey does not sympathize 
with this aim, for he speaks of '^supposed tendencies;" and 
he seems to have little sympathy with Plato himself.^ 

Ilis critique should be criticized minutely, and on its own 
plan ; but our space limits us to a few of its points : these, in 
connection with extracts, presenting its character and spirit 
On his first page, the critic argues against this opinion : ^^ A 
misconception of the end and scope of the Republic has sub- 
jected the name of Plato to great reproach. He has been 
charged with maintaining, in the fifth book of that dialogue, sen- 
timents which, if carried out, would result in the utter over- 
throw of all the domestic relations. A defence, had we space 
for it here, might be derived &om the peculiar parabolical or 
allegorical nature of that work, and from the evident absence 
of any design that it should serve as the model of any actual 
existing polity."* President Woolsey contends against this 

1 The aim of Socrates (and Plato was his disciple) was to save the souls of men. 
Imperfectly as he conceived of salvation, this was his calling, and to it he was 
faithful. In view of this, it is impossible to mark without pain the tone of Profl 
Woolsey on the punishments prescribed for incorrigible Atilieists: **The few 
closing pages of the tenth book contain the penal code for crimes against reli- 
gious &ith, and are of a nature, only not severe enough, to please the foUowerg 
of St. Dominic. The foUowing words sound like a regulation of the Spanish 
Inquisition : * During this time let no one of the citizens be with them except 
the members of the night council, who are to converse with them for their ad- 
monition, and the salvation of their soula* »» 

s The passages alluded to are generally thought to be an ineinuseable blot on 
the pages of Plato. Were Lewis, as President W. ventures to intimate, a parti- 
san of Plato, it would detract from the weight of this very interesting assertion; 
but while the heart of Lewis is warmer towards Plato than his critic^ bis intel- 
lect is more cold and <2lear. A^ an illustration of his superiorify to anything 

25* 
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Opinion, as if he had Lewis' argument before him ; but he 
doen not even attempt to explain the contradiction between the 
^ common idea of the obnoxious passages in the Republic, and 
the Tenth Book of the Laws, as brought out by Lewis ; and 
tlie common idea of those passages which the critic upholds, is 
so obviously their literal import, that no importance attaches 
to his opinion in the absence of any new argument on the sub- 
ject tending to change the current opinion as to their meaning. 
The case, then, stands thus : there are the passages, as plainly 
to be seen as the zodiac of Denderah: no solution of them 
compatible with the fair fame of the writer has jet been pro- 

llke fkvoritinn towmrds his fkyorite, we mmke a long citation fhim Lewis as to 
the plan of the Republic, a matter of much interest He says : " Its most ap- 
propriate designation is Ufpl Aucalov, or. An Inquiry into the Nature of Right. 
The imaginary state is evidently made subservient to this; or, as he expressly 
tells U8 in the second book, intended only as a model of the human soul so mag- 
nified that we might read therein, in large letters, what would not be distinct 
enough for the mental vision when examined in the smaller characters of the 
individual spirit. The comparison of a soul to a commonwealth has been a 
fkvorite, not only with Plato, but with the most pliilosophical minds in all ages. 
We find it on a much smaller scale in the eleventh book of the Laws, where the 
nightly conference, or the most solemn legislative and judicial body in the state, 
is compared to the head in the human system. In the Republic it is the great 
idea, to which the construction of the fancied state is altogether secondary. 
Sometimes however, it must be admitted, the author seems so taken up with this 
imaginary commonwealth, that he, unconsciously perhaps, brings it into the 
primary place, and thus distorts his plan. It is this occasional foi^tfulness of 
his main design, that has introduced into Plato's * Republic' those incongruities 
which in all ages have been so much complained of. Sometimes the consistency 
ot the under or fictitious part is overlooked ; or, in other words, the state is 
utterly forgotten, while we are carried away to some of the most abstruse of all 
metapbypical discussions, such as may be found in the sixth and seventh books. 
Again his attention seems to be so occupied with the outward drapery, that he 
loses sight of this main theme, and, pleased with the efforts of his own fancy, 
dwells at great length on what, in reality, is merely external to the higher or 
inner sense. In the third, fourth, and last three books, the harmony of primary 
and secondary is well preserved. In the sixth^and seventh he seems to lose sight 
of the commonwealth almost wholly, while in some parts of the second he ap- 
pears to have nothing else before him. The fifth may be regarded as a sort of 
hybrid production, arising from a confusion of both views. Some of its arrange- 
ments are altogether too unnatural to allow the supposition that they were 
ever intended for a real state; and yet it is very difficult to discover what bear- 
ing they can have upon higher philosophy, to which the whole scheme was 
intended to be subservient. The least we can say is, that Plato here lost himself, 
and produced something which was neither allegory nor reality, neither philos- 
ophy nor legislation." 
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pounded : one Platonist has put on record his belief that he 
can solve the enigma ; but the argument which convinces him 
has never yet been given to the world ; it is locked up in his 
brain. The last part of the case may be illustrated by another 
fact. The first of Grenesis has in these times generally been 
held to teach a creation in six days of twenty-four hours each, 
and no other exegesis of it had been so presented, as to have 
conclusive force, before Lewis published " The Six Days of 
Creation." Now, had he merely indicated his opinion, and ex- 
pressed the belief that he could maintain the principles estab- 
lished in that treatise, few would have credited that he could 
have done it ; and as he has done so in the one case, it is to 
be presumed he could in the other ; though it seems as difficult 
to anticipate the power of his argument in the one case, as it 
would have been in the other. 

The critic next considers the fact, that Plato '' speaks, like 
the rest of his countrymen, of the gods in the plural number, 
without being very careful to draw a line between the Supreme 
Ruler, whom he elsewhere recognizes, and inferior deities," and 
defends him against those who impute these passages to ** un- 
worthy motives." The idea on which he mainly rests his 
somewhat labored defence of Plato on this point, is brought 
out by his author ; but the reader cannot discover from the 
criticism that he has made this matter the subject of a Disser- 
tation, or penned a line concerning it. 

The Reviewer next takes up the "interesting" question, " Did 
Plato believe in a creation out of nothing ? " and states that 
" ]VIr. Lewis, in a long excursus upon the maxim De Nihilo 
Nihil, has examined this point, but seems to have arrived at no 
certain conclusions." As evidence of this, he cites three sen- 
tences : " It is by no means clear that the eternity of matter 
was ever held by Plato." — " Some apxq, or principle, seems to 
have been in his mind as the origin of matter, which was not 
matter, and yet, something separate from the Deity, and exist- 
ing with him before the formation of the outward universe." — 
But, " in a passage of the Sophista, Plato speaks of a creation 
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by lli« direct act of God, and that too from things which before 
w«*n» not." Tlie first of these sentences merely opens an ar- 
piiincMit against those who say that Plato held to the eternity 
of matter. The second is connected in the volume with this, — 
*• We are confident he did not hold to its necessary eternity." 
The third, as it makes directly agiunst the critic's position, seems 
quoted to show that the author was inconsistent. 

The critic's position is wrong. Of some expressions in the 
Timaeus, on which '* liave been grounded the argument for the 
common position that Plato held to the eternity of matter," 
Li*wis says : *'*' Should it be admitted that our philosopher is 
justly chargeable with inconsistency, still we contend that the 
]>ositions in the Laws in respect to the inertness of matter and 
the superior antiquity of the soul, should have the greater 
weight, inasmuch as the extracts from the Timaeus are merely 
incidental declarations ; whereas the latter form the very heart 
and substance of one of his most studied and elaborately pre* 
pared arguments." But Lewis does not even allow that Plato 
is inconsistent on this subject Li one place he says : ^ It 
seems to us perfectly clear that, in every sense of the word, as 
used in modern philosophy, Plato held matter to be junior to 
soul," ^ — and this is no incidental remark, but the main idea 
in the Dissertation, Soul older than Body. Lewis thinks that 
Plato not only held this of matter, in the sense in which the 
term is commonly used in philosophy, but in a far more meta- 
physical sense. We cite from the discussion of the whole ques- 
tion in the Dissertation De Nihilo Nihil, in which he argues 
that Plato did not hold to the eternity of matter, either in an 
organized, or unorganized state, and did not hold even to the 
eternity of the hyU^ whatever the difficult conception which he 



1 To the first of the three sentencefif before spoken of, as cited by the critic, this 
gentcnce is appended in a note, seemingly to show vacillation or inconsistency. 
It should have put the critic on a more careful reading of the context of his 
citation. As the passage cited in his text is given by us in full, the reader, as he 
follows on from the lines cited by the critic, can verify our statement, and also 
see there is nothing in the lines inconsistent with those appended to them iu the 
critic^s note. 
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would intimate by that word. " It is by no means clear that 
the eternity of matter was ever held by Plato ; and, although 
some things in the Timaeus may look that way when only par- 
tially considered, yet they are aU capable of a consistent interpre- 
tation on a different hypothesis. His doctrine of the inherent 
evil of matter does not at all, by any necessity, involve its 
eternity. It was not connected with any necessary existence 
of matter, but with certain necessary properties which it must 
possess, if created, — without which it could not be matter, 
and without which Grod could not cause it to exist. In the 
Laws, as we have seen, his evil principle is spiritual, and has 
therefore nothing to do with the dogma against which we are 
defending him, Moen if he had held it, it would not have been 
a heresy fatal to his claim to be regarded as a pure theist, al- 
though an inconsistent one ; and the circumstances in which he 
was placed would have presented the same palliation as we 
have offered for his doctrine of evil. BiU indeed we know of 
no system of Philosophy to which the tenet in question, in this 
gross form, wovld have been more foreign. To have allowed any 
necessary selfeodstence to matter, would have been directly in the 
face of some of his most favorite notions; and especially op- 
posed to that grand division in the Timaeus, in which, under 
the general name to oparov, it is expressly excluded from the 
class of the t5>v oktcos ovrasv, and assigned to that of the yiyvofju- 
Ivwv KoL ov3e7rorc oktcos 6vt(i}v» Nothing can be more express 
than the declaration that matter — not as organized, but in the 
most extreme or lowest state in which it can be matter, or, as 
he defines it, in the most general terms, the tangible, the visible, 
the extended — belongs to the class of generated, in distinction 
from eternal existences. And when we connect this with 
another proposition in the same passage, — that everything 
which is yiyvoficvov must have been produced by some cause, — 
it seems impossible any longer to maintain that Plato regarded 
matter in any state as belonging to the world of necessary entities ; 
and if not necessary, then not eternal ; for he ever uses the two 
terms as mutually implying one another. It would also be in 
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opposition to that hi<rh and even hjper-spiritaality, which rans 
throiij^h all his writings, and which would warrant us in giving 
to them collectively, as their compendious title, The Soul ; 
its eternal nature ; its infinite value ; its superior antiquity to 
matter ; the immense preeminence of incorporeal when com- 
pared with corporeal substances, and the utter worthlessness of 
the whole material universe in itself, or when not viewed as 
subservient to the higher wants of the spirit'' 

'^ It is true, that in conformity with this ancient maxim, De 
Nihilo Nihil, — ta^ ov Svvarat ovS€V iK tow fi^ ovroi yeyiaSai, — 
which, as it stands in the Greek, unmarred by any attempt to 
transfer it to a more imperfect language, is one of the clearest 
axioms of reason, — he held to an elementary principle or apxtj 
more ancient than matter, even in its lowest organized state, 
and which he and others styled hyle. Although he sometimes 
seems to use this term in the sense of material, or source, yet 
he could not have meant by it matter in itself as something 
solid, extended, or resisting, since he expressly denies to it any 
of these properties, or uideed any connection in itself with this 
sensible world ; regarding it in &ct as belonging to the vovfrd, 
rather than, in any sense, to the aJUr^Tird. No sublimation or 
refinement of the conception of the resisting substance, even 
when carried to its most ethereal limits, — not even the nebular 
star-dust or rudimentary fluid of the universe, which some 
modem writers find so convenient an aid in the construction of 
planetary systems, — made the least approach to it ; for it was 
not a mere difference of degree, but a metaphysical entity al- 
together distinct. It is very difficult to understand precisely 
what idea Plato and other Greek philosophers attached to this 
elementary hyle^ without form, extension, parts, or divisibility. 
Some apxo, or principle, seems to have been in his mind as the 
origin of matter, which was not matter; and yet something 
separate from the Deity, and existing with him before the for- 
mation of the outward material universe. We are confident^ 
for the reasons asstffnedj that he did not hold to its necessary 
eternity; but it is not easy to determine whether he regarded it 
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as an emanation, a generation, or a creation, in the more 
modem sense of the word."^ 

After remarking that the Dissertations of his author "chiefly 
aim at a comparison between the Scriptures and Plato, at illus- 
trating portions of his philosophy, and at applying his views to 
the correction of some wrong principles which are supposed to 
prevail in the present age," the critic says, that in drawing par- 
allels between the Scriptures and the writings of Plato, "a 
writer is in danger of being partial and one-sided." He sets 
forth " some considerations" " which ought to be borne in mind 
in such cases," and even denies the possibility of finding resem- 
blances between the Scriptures and the heathen moralists ; for, 
he says, that when " a man sets out with the object of finding 
parallels between a favorite author and the Scriptures, he 



1 The critic's discnssion of Plato's doctrine of an Eril Principle, is even more 
unhappy than that of Plato's idea of the eternity of matter, which it follows; 
but we have not space to show this in full. Lewis holds, and beyond doubt cor- 
rectly, that Plato, in some places, advances the idea of an eternal principle of evil ; 
that in others he is inconsistent; in short, that his mind wavered on this difficult 
question. It is a fact not without significance for those who would study the 
thought of these times, that the critic who thinks that Plato believed matter 
eternal/thinks he did not believe in an evil deity ; but we have to confine our- 
selves to the critical aspects of his remarks. Arguiug against his author's posi- 
tion, he does not ftilly set forth his author's exceptions to it. He alludes to his 
author's reference to the Timaeus, and, explaining the passage very much as he 
does, without quoting his language, makes the impression that the author had 
mistaken its force. Basing his argument mainly on a passage in the Politicus, he 
does not allude to his author's remarks upon it, and thus makes the impression, 
on those who do not compare the criticism and the treatise, that the author had 
overlooked it. 

Following this discussion are a number of philological criticisms, as to which 
it is enough to say, that scholars will as often difiler with the critic as they agree 
with him. Though set forth in a peremptory, oracular way, the criticism often 
resolves itself into a diflference of opinion on a point where certainty is impossi- 
ble. The critic seems solicitous to show his difibrence ft-om other scholars, as 
well as from his author. Thus, in the second of these strictures, he states that 
Ast's version of the passage is inadmissible, and that Cousin mistook the mean- 
ing. In the next he objects to a correction made in accordance with a sugges- 
tion of Stephanus. Again, the author prefers an emendation of Bdekh to Ast's, 
and the critic sides with Ast Intermingled with these strictures are some criti- 
cal remarks, such as where he dissents frova. the idea that the Athenian is Soc- 
rates. On this question his own remark, — *' that the soul of I*lato world is 
here wanting, notwithstanding the extreme weight and importance of the mat- 
ter," is quite enoagh to decide the case against him. 
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noooiJwirily convoys to the reader false ideas of the relations 
lM'tw(*rn th(^ objects^ compared, if he does not change those rela- 
tions )>}' putting a higher sense upon the heathen author, than 
his words will warrant." In terms he decidedly exonerates his 
author ^*from throwing out of view the differences between 
IMuto and the Bible/' — which is no more than just, for no man 
was ever more intelligently aware of them than Lewis, and this 
is one of the finest points in his Platonic criticisms, — yet he 
|>oint.s all his n*marks at him by this note. ^ Mr. Lewis shows 
' that many of Plato's thoughts are capable of being accommo- 
dated to a spiritual sense, higher than the author himself had 
intended to convey,' and closes with advising preachers ' to read 
the Bible in close connection with our philosopher, and they 
will understand Plato better than he understood himself,' — if 
this is anything more than a strong expression of enthusiastic 
admiration, it puts an elasticity of import into Plato, something 
like that which certain writers have given to the word of God, 
to make it suit their theories." The critic himself says that 
Plato's mind " was preeminently fitted to see and receive that 
part of religious truth which lies open to the reason of man- 
kind" Now, " if this is anything more than a strong expres- 
sion of enthusiastic admiration," something of religious truth is 
embodied in the writings of Plato. Yet he had from without 
only the corrupted teachings of the primeval religion to aid 
him. Truth was something which he felt mUst be so, rather 
than something which he could prove to be so ; truth he was 
groping afler with his intellect, feeling afler with his heart; 
truth he possessed more through his heart than through his in- 
tellect ; through his heart enlightened by " the true light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world;" and therefore 
it is not possible to study his soul by the light of the Bible, and 
not to understand him better than he understood himself. 

This brings us to the grand difference between the critic and 
his author. The critic looks upon the Socratic system as he 
might look upon the systems of most modem philosophers, as a 
thing of the intellect, as a mere abstraction. While "an advo- 
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cate for the study of Plato," he thinks " that Platonism, in 
some degree, unfits its adherents for active life;" separates 
them from the mass of mankind ; trains up men " who, like 
Plato himself, have more faculty for seeing the evils of society, 
than of mingling with it and improving it." 

President Woolsey errs in his historical idea of Plato, when 
he thinks he had little faculty for mingling with the world and 
improving it. Pointedly opposed to his ideas, and more just, 
are those of Professor Sewall, of Oxford:^ "Plato's great ob- 
ject was man. He lived with man ; felt as a man ; held inter- 
course witli kings ; interested himself deeply in the political 
revolutions of Sicily ; was the pupil of one whose boast it was 
to have brought down philosophy from heaven to earth, that it 
might raise up man from earth to heaven ; and, above all, he 
was a witness and an actor in the midst of that ferment of hu- 
manity exhibited in the democracy of Athens. We shall never 
understand the value of Plato's philosophy, and still less the ar- 
rangement and dependence of its parts, without viewing it as a 
practical, not a speculative system. No men have more mis- 
taken the natare of Plato's system, than those who have regarded 
it as a speculative fabric; such as men of powerful intellect 
have wrought out at times in schools and cloisters, when the 
tranquillity of society enabled them to think without any neces- 
sity for action." " The young men of Athens were the persons 
expressly addressed. The purification of their morals, — the 
refutation of their corruptors, the Sophists, — the elevation of 
the standard of private and political morality, — the laying a 
firm foundation for a new national character, — the cleansing, 
or endeavoring to cleanse, the Augean stable of the Grecian 
democracy, — and the opening a new world of thought and feel- 
ing, as yet hidden behind the veil of a gross sensualistic materi- 
alism, — these, and not merely the foundation of a metaphysi- 
cal school, or the development and propagation of barren truth, 
were constantly before the mind of Plato, guiding his thought 

1 Introdnction to tbe Dlalognes of Plato. By W. Sewall. Oxford, 1841. 
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and ^s pon tlirou'ii^hoiit.'' ^ These works were intended to do 
all that more philosophy could do, — to raise a solemn protest 
a;raiiist the t«ins which it witnessed; to overthrow the sophistries 
whirh pandered to those corruptions ; to open a nobler scene, 
and to create some yearning for its attainment in those few un- 
taintinl minds, which nature liad prepared for its enjoyment." 
^ Many |)oints will assume a wholly different character, whether 
we consider Plato's work as intended to declare his opinions, 
or a*« constructed for the purpose of extricating, by a tried and 
thoughtful process, the minds which it was still possible to save 
from the follies and sins and miseries in which the madness of 
the age, and a vicious system of education were plunging them." 

The Socratic life was bom of the heart of Socrates. Its 
spell controlled to its aims the marvellous intellect of Plato. 
The writings of Plato embody in words the spirit of a teacher 
who, through the same spirit with the Hebrew prophets, lived 
that by all means he might save some. It is beneath the praise 
of Socrates to call him a philosopher ; he was one of those who 
" feared God, and worked righteousness." Such is the consent- 
ing voice of the Fathers. Such is the impression his life has 
made on the Church. It is, then, with sufficient warrant, said 
that Socrates lived the life of a missionary, sealing his confes- 
sion with his blood, receiving from the conmion Lord alike of 
Gentile and of Jew, the glory of the crown of martyrdom. 

Socrates was a practical philanthropist, as truly so as Paul, 
and this determines that Plato was also. ' His relations to Soc- 
rates, like those of Mark to Peter, or of Luke to Paul, are inex- 
plicable, unless his heart and will were in his Master's work. 
His system is the highest affirmation by the moral nature of 
man, outside the Hebrew Theocracy, yet under higher influ- 
ences than those of humanity, of eternal truths ; its most earnest 
protest against the perishable wickedness of a perishing world. 
Its open secret is this, that its aim was practical, like that of 
the gospel. 

This idea of master and disciple illuminates the Platonic 
writings. Though a philosophical religionism ever tends with 
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accelerating degradation to the abyss of atheism, there may be 
a religious philosophy, the handmaid seated in humble lowli- 
ness at the feet of Religion, or reverently busied under her 
guidance, in the outer courts of the Holy of Holies. Gratitude 
and truth will call this philosophy the Platonic ; though purer 
and higher than that he knew, it has ever borne, ever will bear, 
his name. In this evil world, even as President Woolsey ob- 
jects to it, it will in some measure '^ unfit its adherents for active 
life," will separate them from the masses of mankind. It 
will hinder them from the inordinate pursuit of gain, as the 
highest good ; it will deliver them from the shallow fallacies of 
rationalism ; it will forbid them to countenance wild schemes 
of disorganization, however popular, and to esteem the riches 
of a good conscience above the favor of the world. , 

To those who do not consider that the author designed to 
make a text-book which should awaken interest in the study 
of Plato, there will appear serious defects in the f(yrm of 
Lewis' Treatise. He felt that the Socratic system could only 
be of use through its being studied. His book is adapted to this 
precise end ; it has in many cases accomplished it. But while 
in form an edition of a brief Dialogue of Plato's, it is in sub- 
stance no less than a volume on Platonism ; and the authoi*'s 
mode of presenting his ideas has this great disadvantage, that 
it limits him to themes suggested by the text, and in its order ; 
it compels him to mingle dissertations of lesser and greater mo- 
ment, shorter and longer, philological and metaphysical, in a way 
that detracts from the effectiveness of the volume, and may 
blind some to the value of the three hundred pages which fol- 
low the text Scholars will agree with President Woolsey, 
that the author " unfolds his views with great ability ; " that the 
three hundred pages " are not too long ; " and, with another 
able writer, that " he has made a remarkable volume of it for 
this age and country ; " — yet the work has, from its plan, a frag- 
mentary character ; and the breadth of its aim is not equal to 
the powers of its author, as an expounder of the Platonic 
writings. With all its fine philosophizing, its hundred refer- 
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ences to the other Platonic dialofipies, or to ancient writings, it 
does not b<'gin to exhaust the resources of Lewis on the subject 
of the Platonic writings, and of the whole circle of philosophi- 
cal thought in the ancient world. It is onlj the spraj of a 
fountain. 

Professor Sewell, referring the tendency to revive the study 
of Plato in £urope to '* the meanness, coldness, and barrenness 
of prevailing materialism and rationalism," and showing how 
the conservative instincts and moral sensibilities have driven 
men to this philosophy, frightened by the demoralizing lawless- 
ness of the times, makes this remark : " We may evidently ob- 
tain more insight into the true nature of the Platonic system 
than any former age of philosophy ; and the reason is^ we are 
ourselves living in a period corresponding most remarkably 
with the times for which Plato wrote. We are beginning to 
feel his wants, to be perplexed with his difficulties, to witness 
the evils and the enormities with which he was surrounded ; 
and these are the best interpretations of the course which his 
thoughts took." This remark is more applicable to some parts 
of this country, than to any part of Europe. In this democracy 
there is a spiritual, speculative audacity, questioning or denying 
all sacred, ancient things ; a corruptness of thought, a confusion 
of moral ideas, a sinful unrest, a hungering and thirsting after 
unrighteousness, like that against which Socrates lived to pro- 
test ; and as the evil in the Athenian democracy, acting upon 
his soul, and reacted upon by it, brought out his system fully in 
opposition to it, his system may be studied here with more 
practical comprehension of its meaning, and more living sym- 
pathy with the emotions through which it existed, than is pos- 
sible elsewhere, or than ever was possible before. 

Professor Sewell has some interesting remarks on the seem- 
ing want of system in the Platonic writings, and the real want 
of one to point out the system which is there, which we quote, 
putting together passages in his volume detached from each 
other. " To speak," he says, " of system as applied to the 
works of Plato, will seem very strange to those who have only 
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seen them bit by bit, and probably from a false position. They 
seem a collection of fragments, here a line and there a line, 
hint and hypothesis, doubt and dogmatism, feeling and reason, 
cold mathematical abstraction, and the most gorgeous poetry, 
the drama and the lecture, the serious and the ridiculous, all 
thrown together with a hand careless in the profuseness of its 
riches. The whole of Plato's works have been viewed in inex- 
tricable confusion. Even Schleiermacher has failed in his clew. 
Men seem to have wandered about as in a maze, here admir- 
ing, there perplexed, — then completely at a stand. No order, 
no limits, no end. Fragments have been dealt with as wholes, 
and wholes as fragments ; irony mistaken for earnestness, and 
earnestness for irony ; play for the fancy, gravely dealt with as 
meditation for the reason ; and exercises for boys treated as the 
serious occupation of men. All have been impressed especially 
with his exquisite skill as an artist-, or constructer of his works ; 
and none have drawn a plan, which gives harmony and sym- 
metry to them alL Some plan, however, must exist. No 
theory, which leaves them as they are in the eyes of the world, 
an undigested mass of oratory and poetry, skepticism and dog- 
matism, irony and seriousness, more like the wreck and ruin of 
a noble mind, than a system organized and revised by him to 
the last moments of his life, can do justice to the intention, or 
can interpret the sentiments of him who, by common consent, 
is the * father and king of pl^ilosophy.' We require a clear, in- 
telligible outline of the Platonic philosophy; then distinct 
introductions to each of the dialogues, pointing out the course 
of the reasonings, and fixing attention on the thousand minute 
delicacies and incidental hints, which give shape and animation 
to the whole. Something of this kind — but, it must be con- 
fessed, very briefly and imperfectly — has been attempted by 
most commentators. Cousin's are short headings, where the 
subject is treated in a bold, off-hand, sketchy, French style, too 
pleasing to be very deep, or to create much confidence in the 
writer. Schleiermacher's are profoundly obscure, and not suflTi- 
ciently detailed to initiate the student into the whole art and 

26* 
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beautiful coherence of the several structures. And tmtil some 
peison, thorouglily inspired with the soul of Plato, viewing 
things with his eyes, and devoting his whole mind to that one 
object, nhall have examined the minutest point, with the same 
confidence in their use and design with which an anatomist re- 
gards some newlj-discovered fibre, or apparently superfluous 
vein, and has thus mastered and can explain their whole arrange- 
ment, we shall still encounter infinite perplexities." In this 
last sentence Lewis hunself is described ; and it is deeply to 
be regretted that the reception given to his volume on Plato 
— a volume too profound to be at once appreciated, too earnestly 
and skilfully opposed to our cherished rationalism to be 
warmly welcomed — was not such as to have compelled him to 
have given to his country the honor of the noblest exposition 
of the works of Plato the world has ever seen. 

In a humility so intense as to be a practical defect, Lewis, 
though superior to the lust of fame, seems to need the appre- 
ciation of men. Li his volume on Plato he promises another, 
if that work shall be acceptable to the public Similar intima- 
tions may be found in each of the volumes he has published 
But none of these works have ever appeared. We sympathize 
with this lone thinker, in great solitudes of thought, craving 
a little of that human sympathy which gives wings to genius, 
and steals from time its weight ; yet so abstruse and grand are 
themes to which he is called, that [n this age and country this 
condition of his working cannot be fully supplied. Li no 
country, in no age, was there ever, or will there ever be, a pub- 
lic for such a mind. Li this country there are peculiar difficul- 
ties in the way of its reaching those trained intellects through 
which, sSier that some time is passed over, its powers will make 
themselves widely felt Our institutions of learning, instead 
of being concentrated as in England, are divided ; and, besides 
the rivalries between them, there are the jealousies of sections 
and sects. The literary world has a sort of unity ; but there is 
little unity in the scholastic and religious world. Lewis' writ- 
ings are purely scholastic, and though so catholic in their spirit 
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as hardly to disclose to what school of faith he belongs, are in- 
tensely religious ; more so, even on scholastic and social topics, 
than those of some divines on sacred subjects. Had he identi- 
fied himself more with some one sect, and less with the Chris- 
tianity common to all, or had his zeal been less uncompromising, 
less ardent, and less holy, his fame would have been easier and 
wider. The true explanation of the reception here of his vol- 
ume on Creation is, that it was too wise and too holy for this 
meridian. Bitterly mortifying as the fact is, it is better to con- 
fess it, than vainly to palliate, or disguise, or deny it. The re- 
ception of that volume by the organ of those religious scholars 
in these provinces, to whom, on such a theme, the heart of the 
writer must have instinctively turned for words of cheer, is but 
another of the ever-repeated illustrations of the disheartening 
truth, true from the foundation of the world, that while in every 
age, in every land, Grod raises up men with a special aptitude 
for eternal truths, they are never duly honored till they are 
mourned, — never, till they take their predestined place 



Among the great of old, 
The dead but sccptered sovereigns, who still role 
Our spirits fh>m their urns. 



The years Lewis has given to his volume on Creation might 
have produced an exposition of Platonism such as the scholastic 
world has vainly waited for for ages ; but the volume he has 
written disposes of a question, compared with which those de- 
bated in the schools are insignificant We have spoken of its 
discoveries. We add a few words as to its literary character. 
Finer English has not been written. As an argument, it is a 
wonder of sustained power. Its tone is that of a soul which 
sees clearly into things mysterious, and is awed and exalted by 
what is sees. It is a poem in prose. The grand emotions it 
awakens make it a fitting comment on the wonderful vision of 
the Creative Ages. Its perftjction as a work of art is not 
through art. Unconsciously, in the mirror of his style, the 
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writer's soul is reflected. Buffon said, " Style is the man him- 
self," and for once the definition has come true. 

" The Bible and Science," is a thesaurus of the ideas of its 
autiior, suggested in the preparation of the volume on Crea- 
tion, or by criticisms upon it. It is three or four hundred 
pages of the printed conversation of Lewis, on themes re- 
volved by him in the silence of thought Hence its discur- 
siveness, its windings, its free eloquence. It should be read 
till the reader has an index of it in his brain, and can bring 
together all it says on the same topics. This especially applies 
to what it says on science, which, when brought together, is a 
very full exposition of the relation of scientific to eternal 
truth. The key to it is this luminous thought : ^ Revelation 
is the great first supernatural fiict of facts, the solid ground 
of credence in all other supernatural.^ The book is the mus- 
ing of a seer on Nature and Revelation. It is a book of 
thoughts. The names of certain critics are strewn so thickly 
along some pages, that at first view they are unattractive ; but 
these gentlemen detract but little from the pleasure the volume 
gives. They are but organ-blowers to music that peals along 
cathedral aisles. 

Besides these three volumes, and his recent volume on Inspi- 
ration, the writings of Lewis consist of six addresses, and of 
articles in reviews, magazines, and newspapers. These miscel- 
laneous writings would probably make five volumes, of four 
hundred pages each. As a whole, they have been printed 
rather than published. Lewis has treated his audience as De 
Quincey did his. He has suffered his writings to lie so scat- 
tered about, that it is very doubtful if any one has a complete 
collection of them, — doubtful if he has himself. 

It may be asked. Can disconnected, casual, fugitive essays, 
have any great and lasting value ? A perception of how and 
why these were written, is the best answer to this. Imagine, 
then, a genius, born with an aptitude for seizing upon difficult 
truth, severely trained in classical and mathematical studies, in 
the most abstruse walks of the legal profession also, and there 
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acquiring a judicial thoroughness and fairness of reasoning, 
not always the result of scholastic training ; — imagine him set- 
ting himself to explore in solitude, with the aid of the wisest 
of the heathen world, of the fathers, the schoolmen, of meta- 
physicians and sages, and under the controlling guidance of 
Revelation, thoroughly, honestly, reverently, the great prob- 
lems of life and being ; imagine him with a mind at once soli- 
tary and social, content with no society save that of the teach- 
ing dead, while for years he searches into problems which 
require time and silence, yet with a heart drawn to study all 
the phases of society ; imagine in his life contrasted periods, 
one of seclusion from the world, one in the centre of its whirl ; 
— and you will see that if the writings of such a genius, com- 
mencing when this long preparation was complete, were elicited 
by circumstances around him, and if the time was full of 
bewildering novelties, of audacious speculations in religion, 
in morals, and politics, — if all truth was questioned, all error 
affirmed, — that such writings must have a great and lasting 
value, and might constitute a very complete system of truth. 
And what has thus been imagined, many, no doubt, would like 
to have done in this very form. Our democracy is so unlike 
anything ever before ; there are so many new or seemingly new 
theories afloat ; the human mind itself seems so madly bent on 
testing everything ; many are so willing to actualize the most 
rash, or even wicked speculations; the most presumptuous 
innovations upon the opinions and practices of all past time, 
the most fundamental changes in the laws, leading directly to 
changes of moral sentiment, and often insidiously growing out 
of them, are so incessantly proposed or made ; and all these 
novelties have so many brazen-throated, fanatical advocates, 
that, deafened by the clamor, and perplexed by seeing the few 
as mad as the many, we crave one mind competent to see 
how these novelties stand in the light of the world's better 
thinking, of experience, and of revelation. 

Lewis, having a very complete system of truth, commenced 
to write in the presence of a very complete system of untruth. 
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^ There is," as he says, ^ a harmony of truth, and there is a 
unity and affinity of error.'' Opposing error encircling him on 
all sides and on ail subjects, there is in his writings a roundness 
and completeness of truth. There is no error which could 
suggest itself to man, which has not here been suggested and 
acted upon. There is no known truth the converse of which 
— it may be in most Jesuitical disguise — has not here been 
advocated. But so subtle, so piercing, so clear is his intellect, 
that it seems almost intuitively to discern the counterfeit from 
the true ; and it has this advantage over its antagonists, that it 
has accurate knowledge of the past phases of human thought. 
Half the phantoms which crowd the field, he conjures into non- 
entity by one word, proofs and illustrations of which abound in 
his writings: ^^ These are the newly-risen ghosts of ancient 
errors." 

If ever brought together, his essays will present a very com- 
plete system. They treat of moral and social problems, and 
form an ideal and practical philosophy. They discuss the true 
idea of the Church, the true idea of the State, and carry out 
the principles established to many of their consequences. 

The way in which he has strewn his sibylline leaves about, 
suggested to us to illustrate their character by the essays of 
two writers, the fragmentary character of whose writings has 
not hindered their being sought for — Coleridge and De Quincey. 
But in learning, logic, and intellect, they are too inferior to be 
brought into the comparison. His parallel must be sought 
among writers of a wider and less perishing remembrance. 
Not indeed but that Coleridge has put forth a widely-felt and 
still extending influence, — more so in this country than in 
England, — but, in its last analysis, his philosophical specula- 
tions are brilliant failures to reconcile principles not fathomed, 
with doctrines not believed. 

Time furnishes one parallel to the genius of Lewis, so exact 
that it might almost lead one to believe in the old doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The only name which that of Lewis sug- 
gests, is the name of the greatest of Frenchmen — the name 
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of Pascal. The genius of each is the same. Each has the 
same mathematical genius, fitted for the safe examination of 
abstruse problems, and irresistibly compelled to grapple with 
them. In each is the harmony of the ideal and the practical. 
Great as writers, they are greater as men. Each have 
heroic fealty to truth, making them earnest in its defence, 
unsparing in the exposure of its counterfeits, — Bayards in 
the world of mind, without fear, without reproach. Each 
are m&sters of resistless logic, terrible invective, keen sarcasm, 
delicious irony ; the wit of each is allied to unearthly sad- 
ness ; and each, in their true devotion to truth, make it sub- 
servient to fairest reasoning. The writings of each have 
passages of crystalline clearness, in which abstruse ideas are 
pictured with the brilliancy of poetry, and the accuracy of 
mathematics. They are endowed with an imagination entirely 
unique, a revealing rather than a creating faculty, effective of 
all the sublimity imagination can awaken, yet resolving itself 
into clearness and far-reachingness of intellectual vision. Nor 
are their lives so unlike as it might seem. The one throws all 
his soul into a contest with the order of Jesuits ; the other, into 
a contest with an age more Jesuitical than the Jesuits. 

Pascal having surveyed all truth, projected a work which 
should embody that survey. The substance of it exists in 
fragments. What he did first for himself, then as preparatory 
to his work, that Lewis has done for himself. Something, too, 
of that which Pascal did for his work, he has done ; and from 
All that he has written, it might be possible to compile a book 
of thoughts so wide in their range, yet so related, so ultimate 
yet clear, so wise, so true, and many of them so condensed, 
pointed, and felicitous in expression, that it would be worthy 
to be laid beside that of the great Frenchman. 

The papers of Lewis, though on a variety of subjects, are 
homogeneous. Each is a chapter or section from his brain ; 
and there is no want of unity in what he has written, as there 
is none in what he has thought And, above even that unity 
which comes from his mind, there is in them that unity which 
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comcfl from a fixed centre and rule for his thinking. As with 
l*jt<oal, that centre and rule is the word of God. 

lie holds, tiiat any idea of Gknl, other than that revealed, 
comes far short of the glory of " that Being who, to separate 
Ilim on the one hand from the idols of superstition, and on the 
other from the cold abstractions of philosophers, may be styled, 
by way of eminence, the God of the Bible." In the following 
extract he shows wherein the philosophical conceptions of the 
Deity come short of liis true glory, revealed through the Scrip- 
ture:^, and through them alone. Ilis knowledge of systems and 
sciiools furnishes him with significant illustrations of his posi- 
tions, — to some, no doubt, with the most convincing arguments 
for them, for the power of certain errors lies in their seeming 
novelty. 

ON THE TRUE IDEA OP GOD. 

<^ The doctrine of the anima mundi, or universal life, although 
revived in every age as a high philosophical speeulation unknown 
before^ may in fact be traced among some of the oldest devel- 
opments of the human mind. It was one of the earliest forms 
in which the fallen nature of man manifested its dishke of a 
personal God, a righteous Governor, as revealed in the Bible. 

'^ There is a charm to many minds in such views of the 
Deity, if so they may he called, because they invest Him with 
no moral character. It is a mere personification of power ^ 
motion, and extension, which, while its contemplation gratifies 
the pride of intellect, produces no effect upon the heart. It 
can be the object of no spiritual communion. It can be the 
hearer of no prayer. A Kousseau and a Byron could approach 
even into the very presence of their idolized abstraction, whilst 
no conviction of sin troubled their consciences, or disturbed 
that complacency in emotions of their own creating, which they 
mistook for lofly communings with the spirit of nature. Even 
the professed atheist will have his universal power ; only call it 
a principle, a property, a cause, or anything but a Gfod, and he 
is content. To this word also would he have no obfectiony eould 
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he ordy separate it from the idea of moral retrihution. Every 
view which stops short of the moral attributes of Deity, or 
does not assign to them the highest place, is essentially atheis- 
tical. The contemplation of power may awe the soul into a 
feeling of sublimity, or blind veneration ; but it matters not, as 
far as this effect is concerned, whether it he styled a first cause, 
or the attraction of gravitation, 

** The intellectualist, or natural theologian, may rise a step 
higher. He may assign to his deity the attribute of wisdom 
as well as power, whilst he regards the ascription of feelings, or 
passions, in any other except some transcendental and unintel- 
ligible sense, as a derogation from his perfections. The wisdom 
he adores is the wisdom of natural adaptation, of natural 
means to natural ends, manifested in the regular orbits of the 
planets, in the curious structures of the vegetable and animal 
worlds, in the minute wonders of microscopic organization. 
Final or moral causes he gravely pronounces not to fall within 
the legitimate province of science, — condemns their investi- 
gation as only prompted by ignorance and superstition; or, 
with a skeptical sneer, transfers the whole subject from science 
to that * faith which does not permit itself to be too closely 
questioned by reason.* His deity is too wise, too immutable, 
too much like nature herself, to condescend to the details of a 
special moral Providence. He would rather adopt that lofty 
and more philosophical view, which regards him as the causa 
causarum, the main spring, placed at an immense distance, of a 
long train of secondary influences, which, together with their 
primary, operate by a supposed necessity, arising out of the 
nature of things, — thus denying to the Creator that individu- 
ality ofwiU and action which he is compelled to attribute to some 
of his works. 

" Such a one has not arisen to the true idea of a God, There 
have been those who have gone nearly as far as this, and yet did 
not even rank themselves among theists. The ancient Hylozoists 
believed almost if not quite as much as some who have written 
works on natural theology, and treatises to prove the existence 
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of a Doity. Their universal life possessed intelligence, but it 
was n-;r:inl<'<l as un<'on.M*ious int('lli;jj(?nce, because there was no 
world c*xti.'rnal to itself, which could objectively give rise to the 
phenomena of consciousness. It was naiure^s instinct^ pos- 
(tessed of the highest wisdom, but only of a natural wisdom 
arnuiging physical means in reference to physical ends, with no 
more choice or exercise of will than is manifested in those 
animal instincts which were considered a part of this universal 
plastic principle of adaptation. As a necessary consequence, it 
was regarded as destitute of personality ; and, in fact, whatever 
system of philosophy is adopted, whetJier of the sensiLol or tran- 
scendentid school^ the personality of the Deity is not truly acknowl- 
edijed^ until he is regtinled as possessed, in addition to power and 
intellect^ of moral attributes, and viewed in relation to beings, 
whose conduct may be the object of his love and aversion. In 
the conviction of sin, we find alone a true conviction of a per- 
sonal God — tJie God of the Bible. 

" The repnisentations of the Scriptures are equally opposed 
to pantheism or materialism on the one hand, and to idealism 
on the other. In the one system, God is oflen regarded as a 
necessary conception, an idea, a creation of the human mind ; 
and this idea, as we attempt to grasp it, keeps ever vanishing 
away, until it becomes oidy another name for truth, or, in other 
words, an apotheosis of human reason. In the other, he is 
identified with physical power, connected with an unintelligible 
property of adaptation — the residt, and not the cause, of the 
organization of the universe, or rather the organization itself. 
Tlie Scriptures everywhere present the most sublime descrip- 
tions of power and wisdom, but unite them in an essence, which 
imparts to both reality and energy. This essence, or third thing, 
is the moral nature of the Deity ; and thus they reveal to us 
an individual, personal, acting, feeling, loving, and angry God, 
— knowing all things, moving all things, designing all things 
for moral ends ; loving all which is good, or that which is like 
himself; hating all that is opposite ; having intellect, power, pas- 
sions, — Jehovah — the living God — our God — the God of his 
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people — the Grod and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the 
contemplation alone oj' the moral attributes, and especially as they 
are exhibited in the cross of Christ, we arrive at a true belief in 
that God with whom we have to do. It is this view which in- 
vests him with such an awful personality to us as sinners, and 
which, when deeply impressed upon the soul, will ever save it 
from both the extremes of false philosophy. The belief in a 
God of power and intellect, has no real advantages over atheism. 
Such a being is nothing to us, or we to him.'' 

In the thoughts of Lewis, the question of questions is this : 
Has a supernatural Word indeed broken through the stillness 
of nature and time ? The answers to this question he traces 
in all their consequences. If not, then man is shut up to 
nature, and " cannot escape from the thought, which, revelation 
once gone, or once supposed to be gone, presses so heavily upon 
the soul, — the thought to which every true thinking man feels he 
must come if he has to give up the Bible, — the thought which 
he may dread, as a sane mind sometimes dreads the horrors 
of apprehended insanity, but knows of no true security against 
it, unless it be a voice from heaven, — the thought so feared by 
some, so loved by others, because it is so natural, — the thought 
that perhaps all is nature and nature all, — eternal law, eternal 
nature, — unmodified by anything that has ever come into it 
from a higher world of being." If not, there is left to man 
but blank atlieism, — confusion of right and wrong in morals, 
license and corruption in practice, and in death annihilation. 
But if the All-wise, the All-holy has indeed uttered his voice, 
he is sure it will seem to the human conscience the voice of 
the Maker and Judge. Therefore he rejects all attempts to 
prove the inspiration of the Scriptures " by their conformity to 
what is termed right reason ; by this term being meant, our 
views of what ought to be true in theology or ethics.*' In all 
this he says — and it is a s'aying to be remembered — " IFe 
bring to the clearing of the Scriptures the very darkness they 
were inteiided to illuminate*" 

In his view, the true internal evidence of the Scriptures is 
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of a very different kind : ^ It is the recognition of the mc^estic 
Voice of God speaking to us therein^ and in every part It is 
not simply the intellectual assent to the logical consistency of 
its doctrines, however defectively or partially seen; it is not 
that ' beautiful morality/ which some infidels have been so fond 
of praising ; it is not the loftiness of its oratory, or the sublim- 
ity of its poetry; but distinct from all these, and above all 
these, it is thai impress of Divine authoritg, which comes from 
long and devout and loving communion with tJie sacred volume. 
It is that ' satisfying light,' evidencing itself to he the true light 
by the fact f that it enables us to see not only itself but other things 
by means of it ; making reason more clear, by revealing its limi" 
tations, and other knowledge more valuable^ by the discovery of its 
true and inferior position. It is what one has called, ^the 
Divine Majesty beaming in the Word.* " 

With a Pascal-like condensedness of thought, and lumi- 
nousness of expression, he thus sets forth the claim and authority 
of the Bible : ^^ It comes not to be judged, but to sit in judg- 
ment on us." The whole passage is deeply fraught with much- 
needed truth. ^ The Bible comes not to crave the respect and 
homage of mankind ; but is sent into the world as a test of 
moral character. It is not a mere work of taste, submitted for 
our approval or disapproval. It allows no compromise of its 
claims. It comes not to be judged, but to sit in judgment on us. 
It admits not for a moment that the internal evidence of its 
divine origin is at all insufficient In vain is the plea, that 
belief is involuntary. The fact, that the heart was not in a con^ 
dition to be influenced by the moral evidence which appears upon 
the pages of the Bible, seals its condemnation. The belief or 
disbelief of the Scriptures is not a question presented alone to 
the intellect of man. It brings its claim before a different 
tribunal. It comes as a tryer and discemer of spirits, piercing 
into the inmost recesses of the soul, and revealing the thoughts 
and intents of the heart. No plea against it will be allowed at 
that judgment-seat at which its statutes will constitute the 
supreme law, and the only interpreter of the oonsdenoe.'* 
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With such a view of the Bible, it is to him the Word of 
God, which " indeed should control our ethics, our politics, our 
literature, our philosophy, our science." On the absolute au- 
thority of the Bible, in all matters of which it professes " to 
treat, or even to speak," he says : *' A revelation received as 
coming from God, must be everything or nothing. It must be ex- 
elusive as well as conclusive. It can allow no concurrent, no collat- 
eral authority. Nothing else that is styled a revelation, whether 
in nature or in history, can be put on a par with it, or in any 
sense placed in parallelism with it. Once admitted cu indeed 
the Divine supernatural voice, nothing else can approach it; 
nothing else, that calls itself authority, can hold up its face 
before it on its own fields* 

Tliese words express the sentiment which pervades, the 
rule which governs his writings, whether they touch on moral, 
political, or social, on literary, scientific, or historical, on clas- 
sical, or metaphysical subjects. They correspond with what 
might be anticipated from these sentences : " If admitted as a 
Revelation, the Bible must have the supremacy in all things. 
Consistency requires that it should be regarded not only as 
occupying the highest place, but as Slaving a bearing on every 
other pursuit, and every other branch of knowledge,^' 

Lewis holds that " the Family, the State, and the Church, 
are three divinely ordained societies on earth, each inculcating 
the same lesson, although with sanctions continually ascending, 
each successively in the order of their rank, supplying the 
defects of the lower, yet each aiming at the same high destiny, 
and each to be regarded as divinely appointed by the same 
eternal source of all law and rightful authority in Heaven and 
Earth." According to Lewis, then, the State is a religious in- 
stitution, a power ordained of God. This truth he unfolds in 
a discourse on " The True Idea of the State," from which we 
shall make full citations. 

It would have been easy for its author to have shown the 
fallacy of the popular theories of government which are op- 
posed to bis idea, and in doing this there would have been an 

27* 
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open field for his wit, ironj, and sarcasm ; but he prefers the 
more difficult, direct method. He sets forth the Time Idea of 
the State, the cousequences of it, and of its conyersei and 
leaves it to the moral sense to affirm that such an idea must be 
the true, and its opposite the false. This True Idea of the 
State is made to throw light upon political questions, and to 
receive confirmation from them. The argument for it is cumu- 
lative, continuous ; gaining strength as the idea, growing more 
and more luminous, is more and more clearly apprehended. 

Following tlie exordium, is this passage, which is a good 
preface to all the philosophical writings of Lewis. 

ON THE TWO SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Adverting to the famous question disputed between the 
Ionian and Eleatic schools. Do all things flow, and does 
nothing stand? he sajs that ahnost all metaphysical disputes 
resolve themselves into this, and right views in almost every 
department of science are more or less connected with this 
subtle inquiry. Its odd phraseology he interprets thus : ^^ Are 
there merely phenomenal facts, or is there a world of truth 
and being, separate from the perceived and apparent, not 
merely as generalizations of the mind, but as realities more 
stable than the earth, more permanent than the old rolling 
heavens, — ideas fixed, eternal, which were never bom, and 
which can never die, — from which all individual things derive 
reality, and by partaking of which alone they become objects 
of science ? 

'^ Discussions growing out of this prime question, enlace 
the whole circle of the mind's inquiries. In the one school, all 
physical science must be but a knowledge of the various sites, 
motions, and aggregations of atoms. Organic wholes are not 
distinct realities, but the mere numerical sums of parts and 
laws, — the results^ instead of the causes^ of organization. 
Life of any kind is but a harmony — a mere effect. The 
soul is but a senes of acts, or feelings, without any connecting 
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essence, as the body is a mere accumulation, and nothing more, 
of ever-flowing atoms. Ethics becomes a calculation of phys- 
ical pleasures or pains, a mathematical summing of the new- 
OILS vibrations. Law and government are but the temporary 
toiU of the stronger J — the physical residt of the aggregate 
force of a numerical majority, the preponderance of mere vo- 
litioti in the masses, instead of that Will^ which is ever in 
unison with the permanent Reason of th^ State ; and the State 
has no other being than the numerical aggregation of its popu- 
lation at any one time, — willing as it wills, changing as it 
changes, — and, in this everlasting flow, never maintaining for 
two consecutive moments a flxed identity. 

^ It is suflicient to say, that the . opposing school, although 
under various forms, and with various modifications and cor- 
ruptions, has yet held substantially to a system in all respects 
the reverse. Above physics, it places the /Aerat^vcriKa, or those 
everlasting ideas, of which natural organisms are but the dia' 
grams. In the science of life or being, it regards both soul ' 
and body as possessed each of an essence, oMdefrom the tempo- 
rary exercises of the one, and the mere anatomical organization 
of the other; so that even the body is viewed as having its 
identifying principle in itself, as living on amid all the muta- 
tions of its individual atoms, — like a river of life, which, 
although its particles are continually changing, yet ever re- 
mains one and the same, in its everlasting motion. In Ethics, 
it holds to an eternal rule of right, imparting character to ac- 
tions — not deriving it from them — hy an induction of conse- 
quences. It maintains that the State is something more than 
its present masses : that it is a living whole, distinct from the 
dead sum of its present parts; and that Law is something 
higher than the popular will. It places absolute and ultimate 
sovereignty neither in the fluctuating governors, nor more fluc- 
tuating governed, but in fundamenicU Law as controlling both, 
and existing as the true representative on the earth of t/ie 
Majesty in the Heavens. In this system, Tlieology is no sus- 
pected or excluded foe. It forms not only the foundation, but 
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U iliffiisrd through the wholo, connecting every part with the 
ctcTiially and unchangeably true." 

Thr tbliowing passage may well be read in connection with 
the priMvding : 

**Thcrt^ is one characteristic which pervades ahnost every 
department of modem speculation. The knowledge of univer- 
Ftils is sought only from the inductive examination of particu- 
lars, and a whole is regarded as being an aggregation of parts, 
instead of that unity which gives to each part its distinctive 
charai't<T and notion as a part, and which it cannot possess sep- 
anite and alone. It is only a {mrtial view, and in all scien- 
tific in vest igiit ions, a higher truth is kept out of sight when this 
ni(*th«Kl is exclusively pursued. We never in this way arrive 
at a true idea. Whether conscious of it or not, the mind, in 
some way, with more or less of truth, makes the idea of a 
to/iole antecedent to a knowledge of the parts. The latter can- 
not really be known, unless there is some a priori view of that 
unity, of which they are parts ; and this unity is never rightly 
com[)rehen(hHl, as long as it is regarded as nothing more than 
the arithmetical sum of contiguous portions. Thus in respect 
to government, the tendency is to proceed from individuals to 
the State, and to regard the latter as an aggregation, and noth- 
ing more, of the former. When the mind has long practised 
this oblique, and, we have also reason for saying, unnatural 
metlio^l, it is found very difficult to conceive of anything be- 
yond this — a substantial reality in the State, which, although 
never in actii existing separate, is yet logically {iv ctSci) a dis- 
tinct thing, aside from and above the individuals who compose 
its ever-flowing masses, — of which these individuals must par- 
take, in order to live their true life, and to form true members 
of a body politic ; just as some naturalists cannot understand 
tlie difference between body and mass, or that unity implied in 
the former term, by which a metaphysical whole is superadded 
to the parts as a distinct thing from i\\Q\T physical sumJ*^ 

1 In confirmation or elucidation of his views at various points in this discourse, 
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In unison with such ideas as these, but basing the doctrine on 
the Scriptures, this discourse maintains, in distinction from tliat 
theory which regards the State as a mere civil compact, hav- 
ing no reference to man's spiritual nature, and no higher aim 
than self-defence, or the security of the rights of person and 
property, that it is a religious institution, ordained of Grod. In 
discussing this proposition, it makes a distinction, not attending 
to which, great mistakes have been made by most political 
writers, — a distinction between 



Lewis refers to the ancients. Thus he says! *< Some politicians conceive of no 
life in the State apart from that of the men and women who compose it. Not 
so, however, the great minds of antiquity, to the diligent study of whom I would 
earnestly urge all the educated youth of our land, with the firm belief that in no 
other way could 1 confer so real and lasting a benefit upon my country. The 
State, says Cicero, should be so founded that it may be eternal.— Debet enim i>ic 
esse constituta civitas ut aeterna sit. <^ Aristotle says the life of the State is ever 
one and the same, although its masses are ever in the act of being born and per- 
ishing, b He tells us we can alone determine its identity by having regard to its 
idea, its polity, or fundamental law, and not to the generations who may be at 
any one time inhabiting the same space. He does not, like Hobbes, regard gov- 
ernment as a mutual treaty of defence, but as something pertaining to man in his 
most perfect state, and as absolutely essential to that perfection, c Han could not 
be strictly man without it. He is by nature iroKirtKov (wov^ a political animal. 
An existence in the State is required for the completion of his humanity, even 
although his wants and his vices did not render it essential to his protection 
against himselC d Man, according to this noble philosopher, follows that law of 
organization which prevails throughout the physical and moral universe, and 
which requires that the perfection of parts can only be obtained as members of 
a whole. So dififerent is the current of modem philosophy, that we find it hard 
fairly to appreciate our author's meaning, when he declares that in the order of 
nature wholes are before partSy and that, therefore, the State in some form is 
essential to the perfect existence of other relations; so that without it, even the 
family, could we suppose it to exist, would be a mere herding together, and not 
that holy community, which derives not only its security, but its perfection from 
established law. As the foot, he says, or the hand, when severed, no longer re- 
tain their perfection as members of an organized system, and are no longer 
strictly entitled to their former name, so man, when the organic whole of which 
be forms a member is gone, is thenceforth no longer strictly man, but loses his 
distinctive humanity,* and sinks even below the brute. Law is the breath of his 
higher or spiritnal lift, and he cannot exist as such without it.*> 



« Cicero Bepnb. Leip., p. 279l 

b Aiist. FoUtico, Leip., p. 74. 

e The Mine, p. 81. Compare alio Cicero, Bepab., Leip., p. 220. 

d Aritt. Politiea, Leip., p. 87. 

• Ariit FoUticiw Leip., p. 4, A. 
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TIIK IDEA AND THE ORIGIN OP THE STATE. 

** Tlie tntcmal idea of the State has been confounded with its 
external origin. Because the very laws of our own souls coin- 
jM'l us to regard the former as one, theorists have been ever 
8<M'kiiifi^ for 8ome one origin of the political fabric under 
whu'li every other may be generalized. Not having found 
this, they have been compelled to resort to fictions, which have 
peldom, if ever, been exliibited in the realities of history. 
Tliey are, however, no more the same than the life of the body 
is identical with the external circumstances under which it was 
first exorcised. The idea is, and ever must be, one ; the origin 
may be as various as the ever-varying conditions of mankind. 
In some one case, the origin of the State may possibly have 
been this social compact, of which so much is said ; in another, 
it may have been the result of a long series of causes, grad- 
ually forming men into a certain society, gathering the scat- 
tered })arts into a whole, and thus slowly producing an organiza- 
tion cemented by unwritten, yet long-established principles. 
It may have been the production of a wicked revolution, from 
which, although the authors could claim no political authority, 
yet God and time may have built up a State demanding obe- 
dience on a higher principle than that in which it originated ; 
or it may have sprung from one of those extreme cases of jus- 
tifiable resistance, which are undertaken for the maintenance 
rather than the subversion of law. It may have been a co- 
lonial scion, severed in this way from the parent stem, and con- 
veying the old organic life, with the necessary modifications, 
into its new state of being. It may have come from some act 
equivalent to national suicide, in which the primitive organiza- 
tion suffers a violent death, and another (obedient to that law 
of political life, from which man cannot escape without becom- 
ing a savage) arises out of its ruins. It may have grown up, 
as most of the earlier states did, from an amplification of the 
family or particular relation. It may have been a theocracy 
formed by express Revelation. It may have arisen from a 
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political chaos. It may have been the offspring of conquest or 
seeming chance." 

Another error which hinders the reception of The True Idea 
of the State, is the not distinguishing between 

THE IDEA OF THE STATE AKD ITS FOBM. 

'* The idea of the State has been confounded with its ctSwXov, 
its image or outward form. There is a very ancient division 
of government into the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the de- 
mocracy, or rather the republic. This distinction is well under- 
stood, but it should be borne in mind that it relates more to the 
form than to the essence. 

" In each of these there may be freedom or tyranny ; and 
this depends upon a still higher distinction, having relation to 
the essential idea, irrespective of the outward form. Each of 
these species may be based upon fundamental Law — whether 
written or unwritten makes no difference — in which resides 
that ultimate sovereignty, by which the acting sovereignty, 
whether regarded as exercised by king or people, bears rule. 
There may be preferences in respect to these forms, but they 
are all legitimate, — all, when thus established, are powers or- 
dained of God. AU may he free governments ; for the essence of 
freedom consists in the supremacy of abstract Law over per* 
sonal wiU, whether the will or wills of the one, the few, or the 
many. 

'^ Again, all these forms may exist without any fiindamental 
Law, with nothing to control the absolute will of the present 
acting power, whether lodged in the monarch, or the masses. 
Li this case the government is properly styled absolute. There 
may be the absolute democracy, as well cu the absolute monarchy. 
The essential feature in both is the same. They are govern- 
ments of will, in distinction from Law ; of the personal, in dis- 
tinction from the abstrctct ; of the uncertain and temporary, in 
distinction from the known and permanent. There is in them 
nothing connected with the conunon and higher reason of the 
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mco ; nothinp^ al)Ove man ; nothing which affords any security 
n;r:iinst th(* tyranny of human passions. It is an essential des- 
|K)tism, whether of the king, or of the masses ; whether of an 
ini|N'rial i^lk'i, or of a corrupt public sentiment The sacred 
jspirit of law is utterly unknown to it" 

In governments of passion and will, whether autocratic or 
d<*mocnaic, he does not find the State at all ; but wherever the 
True Idea of the State is to be found, " in respect to the per- 
fection of the Idea, external forms make no difference. If 
based on settled and well-known law, controlling alike the gov- 
ernors and the governed, then whatever may be its external 
forms, it is &free State. It may be more or less popular. The 
fundamental law may commit to God the choice of the rulers, to 
Im? determined by the law of descent, or the decisions of the 
lot ; or it may be one of the provisions, under which the same 
Providence has placed us, that the magistrate receives the per- 
sonal designation from the ballots of the people ; still the sanc- 
tion of the law and the authority of the ruler remain unaffected 
by the difference. The one is to us the voice of God ; and the 
other is not, what the demagogue so hypocritically styles him- 
self, the most humMe servant of the people, but the appointed 
delegate of the Most High, bearing the sword not simply of 
utilitarian, but vindictive justice. Here is the majesty of the 
law. Here is a noble ground of obedience." 

In all cases in submitting to government, based on ftmda- 
mcntal law, " we submit to an ordinance of God, not in the 
vague sense, in which everything in the natural world may be 
called the act of God, but because the State is something above 
nature ; it claims to exercise the spiritual prerogatives of moral 
law ; it becomes allied to the moral legislation of the universe ; 
it asserts power over man, and therefore must derive its true 
authority from a superhuman source. It claims to bind the fu- 
ture as well as the present ; and must therefore be allied to the 
fixed and the eternal." 

This is a part of what is said of the creation of our National 
Government : ^' We find attached to our Constitution the most 
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revered names in our nation's history, but it would be a most 
limited view which would regard it merely as their act. Should 
we even take in the States and the people of the States by 
whom it was ratified, we do not even then form an estimate 
sufficiently high and deep, of that, which constitutes its solemn 
obligation. No, it was not the act merely of part or all of these. 
Its paper enactments, its formal legislative or popular ratifica- 
tions even, contained in themselves no validity. It was beyond 
their power to transform a mere voluntary human compact 
into a living nation. This belonged alone to Him *who 
knoweth the way of the Spirit,' and whose power is as much 
engaged in quickening the national, as the individual embryo. 
It was not with the acts of men, but with the lives of infants, as 
by thousands and tens of thousands they came into being under 
its provisions, that the life of the nation was fully consummated. 
It was when those who had assisted at its birth, had passed or 
were passing away, and another generation was standing up in 
its place, when a new race arose, who first received from it the 
baptism and the name of citizens, and to whom it became the 
fountain of those political, social, moral and religious rights, 
which have no existence in a state of nature — then was this 
nation fully born. Then did this Promethean image, this 
thing of conventions and paper constitutions, become a thing of 
life. Then did it truly begin to hind. Before •this it was 
merely the obligation of man to man, that general duty of 
obedience to the acts and recommendations of the wise and 
good and patriotic of our fellow-men, which no one can lightly 
despise. Then it took root in a deeper principle. The divine 
became connected with the human. The State became a power 
ordained of Heaven, and its obligation the solemn obligation of 
a law of Gk)d." 

The True Idea of the origin and Life of the State is well 
illustrated by this extract from a part of two passages on 
the Death of the State : " The State itself in its idea, and in 
all the true sanctions of its authority, is essentially a religious, 

a spiritual power. This may be the case practically, ev&ii after 

28 
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tlie idea has been abandoned in theory^ bat when totally lost, the 
Stat<% as such, no longtT exLsts. When no higher source or 
Miiu'tioii of law id acknowledged than the popular will, when 
all recognition of spiritual authority is rejected, when there is 
no holy time, no appeal to the invisible, by that last remnant 
of State-religion, the solenm rite of the oath, — when its life or 
identity is broken up by practically denying the civil con- 
nection of the generations of the living with the dead, — when 
the magistrate is no longer in any sense regarded as the min- 
ister of God, but as the humble servant of the popular will, — 
when the right of appeal from the sacred bench to the volition 
of the masses is sustained, — when law is no longer regarded 
in its spirit, if not in its forms, as an invisible reUgiwu powers 
connected in its sanctions with the Divine Zatr, but as the 
mere public sentiment for the time being of the present popu- 
lation, — then we say the State no longer exists ; its radical idea 
is lost ; it is no longer a State, but a mass-meeting. Having 
cut loose from the only true source of all authority, its power is 
an usurpation ; its decrees are tyranny ; its law is force. No 
man under it can lawfully claim power over his fellow-men. 
Its parts have no cohesion. It has committed political suicide. 
It has undergone a civil death ; and the men and women, 
whom it once held together in the bonds of political life, are in 
that savage 'state which has been styled, though falsely, the 
state of nature. ^ The State,' says the great philosopher of 
Rome, ^ undergoes no natural death ; that is, no death in the 
ordinary course of nature, like a man ; but when taken away, is 
utterly extinguished and blotted out. It is as if a world bad 
perished, — simile est ac si omnis hie mundus intereat et con- 
cidat' Even the external form is gone ; there is no longer 
anything to define its outward or internal boundaries. Its peo- 
ple are in that case no longer fellow-citizens, or even citizens 
of anything. They are mere men and women, with no other 
relation than that of mere contiguity. Its territorial limits 
vanish or remain only as enclosing a political vacuum, sur- 
rounded by other states. A political death comes over what 
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before was ftill of social life, and society is decomposed into its 
individual elements. It is no loyiger a body, hut a mass — 
a mass of 'putrescent and fermenting atoms. 

"At whose command shall these fragments again come 
together ? Who by any inherent political power shall again 
breathe into them the breath of life ? From this valley of dry 
bones a State or States may at some future time arise ; but Grod 
alone can determine the time and manner of its resurrection." 

Adverting to those lower views of the State, which look 
merely to secular welfare, as the preservation of order, of 
property, of personal security, he says, even these ^^must be 
based on principles deeper than themselves. It would not be 
difficult to show that, even in human governments, the punish- 
ments of crime must be to a certain extent vindictive ; that is, 
contain an appeal to the conscience, in order that it may hai^e a 
hold upon the moral sense, and by being thus connected with the 
J}ivine, may sustain those inferior principles of order and pre- 
vention, which are oflen assumed as the only ends of human 
law." 1 

These passages, elucidating the True Idea of the State, well 
prepare for this noble passage on the ends of Grovernment: 
" Government has been called a libel on human nature> a neces- 
sary evil. We contend, on the other hand, that existence in 
that relation which is styled a State, is essential to our highest 
dignity, — that the falsely called state of nature is never found, 
except as a degradation from higher relations that once existed, 
— that obedience to law constitutes man's highest glory, — and 
that he owes submission to it, not because he has made it, but be- 
cause it is required to 7nake him what he should be, to elevate 
him above that brute nature to which the idea of law is utterly 
unknown, — to deliver him from that servile tyranny of his own 



1 The thon^ht Just alluded to in this sentence he has elsewhere expanded in 
an PilsMiy on the Kature and Ground of ruiiiKltmont, of which a critic has well 
8ai<l, that means ought to bo taken " to place a copy in the hands of every legis- 
lator in the land ; for we know not where the ground and basis of all true gov- 
ernment and law are more forcibly set forth." 
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pfissiotis which he mistakes for freedom ; and to make him a 
living member in living communion wiOi that universal^ in- 
telligent^ rational, and religious society, of which God is the 
head and established Law, in some form the presiding Spirit, 
The gnuid object intended by God in the institution of the 
SUito ifif tliat training to obedience to law as law in this 
world, which, instead of being superseded in anothery is there 
carried to its consummation, and made the Essential Element 
of the perfection and happiness of that blessed State, — a state 
in which law still reigns, although without the ideas of force 
or coercion, — where it is none the less real^ because it is never 
disobeyed, — where its subjects are no longer ayofioLy or even 
vTTo vofiovj but liave so far advanced in this process of educa- 
tion as to have become Iwofioij in all the glorious perfection 
which the Apostle intends by that most expressive term." 

In this connection should be read, this from an Essay on the 
Statesman : ''It is the very inferiority of the mere animal, as 
distinguished from the rational existence, that it knows no law 
out of itself connecting it with larger organizations. To be 
thus at the same time the subject and object of law, is the 
glory of man and of all higher beings between him and the 
throne of the EtemaL Individualism, which is only another 
name for sensualism, is the death of the rational nature. Law 
is its nurse, its aliment, its life, its regulative exercise when in 
health, its curative medicine when diseased. To acknowledge 
the necessity of right outward authority binding us into organic 
connection with other beings, is the highest act of the intellect ; 
to submit to it, instead of being a servile and degrading obedi- 
ence, is the highest glory, and the highest freedom, too, of a 
responsible spiritual agent Hence a man may be said to live 
two lives, -»- the lower as an individual, the higher as a member 
of a social communion. The latter is, in truth, the higher, be- 
cause it is the life he lives in common with others ; and which, 
in proportion to its universality, rises above the animal and 
sensual, into the sphere of rational existence. The Greeks, of 
whom some say they had no political science^ denoted this civic 
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existence by a peculiar word, which, to the disgrace of our 
philosophy, has no counterpart in modern tongues. lloXvrveo-Sai^ 
was to live the life of a citizen, or member of a state, a politi- 
cal, in distinction from an individual or animal existence ; just 
as in the New Testament tfie same term is applied to the still 
higher life the soul lives as a member of the Churchy or that PoU 
tteuma, whose visible body is on the earth, while it ever has its 
true vitality in the heavens** 

Lest any oifie should imagine that this address looks towards 
a union of Church and State, we cite from the same Essay, 
where, speaking of " the essential religious element in the State, 
and the impossibility of there ever being a true State without 
it," he says he has not in view a " Church by law established; 
but the great idea of the inseparable connection between all 
true government on earth, and the invisible government in the 
heavens, — an idea indispensable to any true nationality, involv- 
ing, as it does, the sacredness of the oath, the true right to pun- 
ish, the true ground of obedience to law, the true doctrine of a 
national conscience, and of a solemn national accountability. 

Some will wish to know wherein the sovereignty is to be 
found on this Idea of the State, for it either conflicts with, or 
greatly modifies, the meaning of such popular catch-words as 
these, — the majority have a right to rule, — the sovereign 
people, — the people govern. 

OF THE SOVEREIGNTY IN THE STATE. 

" It is in this view of the State, as a religious institution or- 
dained by God, that we arrive at a true idea of sovereignty. 
He who is King of kings and Lord of lords, is also Ruler of 
the people. He who is the only true Head of the Church, is 
also Sovereign of the State ; not in that vague sense in which 
he is lord of all things in the natural world, but by direct, pos- 
itive, moral institution. We speak not now of those which 
we have characterized as governments of will, whether the tur- 
bulent mass-meetings of a wild democracy, or the dead dcspot- 

28* 
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ism of a single will, in lioth cases owning no higher power as 
presiding in the State, than human authority, derived from the 
law of force, or nature. In the other class, Grod, we say, is 
sov(.'reigii ; U'cause there is acknowledged something higher 
tlian the governors and the governed, even Abstract Law, — as 
an image, however imperfect, of the Eternal Reason, — con- 
necting human government with the divine, or rather, making 
the former a continuation or delegation of the latter, with the 
same sanctions, the same appeals to the conscience, and the 
same general grounds in the infliction of the punishment of 
crime for its intrinsic demerit : with this difference, however, 
that human legislation has, in addition to its higher aims, a sub- 
onlinate sphere of expediency, prevention, or order. In strict 
accordance with this sovereignty of fundamental law, there is 
also that which, in a popular or republican form of govern- 
ment, may be styled the sovereignty of the people^ but not of 
the people composing one generation, whether at the first, or 
any subsequent stage of its history. It may, more properly, he 
styled the sovereignty of the State, regarded as delegated by God, 
and deriving its sanctions from the one source, whether of indi- 
vidual, or organic social life. This tdtimate or absolute sover- 
eignty, as it may be styled in distinction from that acting or 
mediate sovereignty, which is lodged with the present rulers as 
representative of the present generation, — this ultiniate sov- 
ereignty, we say, is to be sought, not in the will of the majority 
for the time being, which may be the opposite to-day of what 
it was yesterday, but in the permanent will, or rather reason of 
the State, regarded as a living organization, extending through 
successive generations, like the reason of an individual, controll- 
ing its own temporary volitions, even when expressed by tem- 
porary majorities. This it does by a standing appeal to those 
higher and more solemn acts, which are not of one period of 
time, but belong to its whole corporate existence ; the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and throughout all the years of its organic life. 
In subordination to this idea, it may be safely said, that, in a 
republican State, this mere mediate sovereignty, or carrying out 
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of the fundamental law, resides in the present people ; and this 
is all our oldest statesmen and jurists have ever meant hy the 
term. It is true that Marshall, and Jay, and Madison speak of 
tlie wiU of the people, but that they used it in the same sense 
with Jefferson, and Paine, and Bancroft, is yet to be proved. 
The former ever had in view that will, not as the will of tem- 
porary and fluctuating majorities, but as exhibited in the funda- 
mental laws of the nation, or in modifications made in accord- 
ance therewith ; and that too, ever as expressed through the 
regular organs for those purposes appointed. It was to be a 
will joined with law and reason ; that voluntas qu<B quid cum 
ratione desiderat ; and they would as soon have thought of ap- 
plying the term to the spasmodic volitions of a madman, as to 
desecrate it in the manner in which it has been often done by 
demagogues. In the same manner may we say, and just as 
truly as matter of fact, that the acting or mediate sovereignty 
of a constitutional monarchy is vested in the king, for precisely 
the same reason as in the other case, because the law of the 
State fixes it there. But in neither case, whether it be the king 
or people, are they absolute sovereigns ; and in neither case 
could there be anything like true freedom, if it were so. To 
say nothing of the divine authority, the absolute sovereignty in 
each lies back of and above both king and people. It is to be 
found in the fundamental law, written or unwritten, controlling 
these temporary, acting sovereigns, and declaring unto them? 
thus far shall ye go, and no farther. In neither case, nor in the 
one case more than the other, are they sovereigns in their own 
right ; and when asserting a personal Jils divinum on the one 
hand, or jus naturale on the other, they break through that fun- 
damental bond of political life, the rightful authority of both is 
gone, the popular and monarchical thrones are overturned, and 
the sceptre and the ballot-box sink together in the dust." 

In this connection, he takes up the common doctrine that 
" in this country, we, the people, govern ourselves." Through 
his dissection of this dogma we cannot follow him, save to cite 
the following observation, by which, as in so many other cases, 
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he ondri the nrpriiment at once by his clear iasight into the logic 
iiih<Ti*nt in the words in which the proposition to be proved or 
disprovinl is conveyed: — "In the very nature of things, and 
according to the unpervert(»d use of language, government im- 
plies something out of and above tlie govemedT We must also 
cite the following : ^* The modem theory, that the people are 
the ultimate and absolute source of all political power and 
ri<;ht, was not so profound as to escape the notice. of Solon, 
I'luto, or Cicero. This doctrine, which many speak of as un- 
known until the days of Godwin and Paine, this grand discov- 
ery that men have the physical power to demolish a frame of 
government^ for this is the whole of it, \vas too easy and plain a 
matter, it lies altogether too near the surface to admit of such a 
ftiip|K)sition. It was not because they did not see it, but because 
they saw through it at a glance, tliat it is so little adverted to in 
the writings of the sages of antiquity. 

" They saw at once Uiat. here there could be no foundation for 
tlte State ; and, although their want of revelation prevented their 
a<cending to its highest idea, they came as near to it as possi- 
ble, by basing government on tliat Divine constitution of man, 
which comiKjls him to live in society, not merely in self-de- 
fence, or for. mutual aid in the promotion of mere personal 
happiness, but as a state essential to the highest perfection of 
his humanity. Hence we may say, that the ancient political 
theories regarded the sovereign power as lodged in the State, 
as distinguished from the acting Rulers on the one hand, and 
the People on the other. In the middle ages, this idea was 
lo.<t. Sovereignty was supposed to be vested in the monarch, 
or rather the monarch came to be regarded as the State itself.^ 
Hence the personal divine right of kings, and all those un- 
founded assumptions, which in modem times prepared the way 
for the opposite doctrine, equally false, which confounds the 
State with its ever-flowing masses, which prates of ihQ jus di- 

1 lie traces a similar process in the history of the Church, in notes on the 
Cliurch and its government. These should be studied in connection with his 
Essay on the Church — the most important of all his essays. 
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vinum of the multitude, and the unqualified capacity of man 
for self-government." 

Here is pai-t of the reply to the objection that the view pre- 
sented is ideal and abstract, that it makes a groundless distinc- 
tion between the State and the people : " Abstract as it may 
be, it has entered into the thoughts of mankind respecting gov- 
ernment in all ages. The other is the modern theory, and 
boasts of being such. To us it is an argument of great weight, 
that the vox humanitatis is on our side. We also appeal to the 
people, — to that steady voice of humanity, which though oflen, 
doubtless, as now, opposed by local and temporary expressions 
of public sentiment, has yet survived them all. It may with 
some reason be styled the voice of God, for from no other 
source can we imagine principles and feelings to have been 
derived, so difficult to explain, and yet so universal. Yes, na- 
ture, when rightly understood, is on our side ; and we appeal 
to her. We appeal to the unperverted feelings of our child- 
hood, to that hallowed period when the soul responds to the 
genuine voice of humanity and of God, with less perhaps of 
speculative reasoning, but with more of philosophical truth of 
feeling, than in any other portion of life, — that period in which 
we think of law as an awful power above us, closely associated 
with the Divine majesty, — when we have not learned that it 
derives its sanctions wholly from our own will, — when the 
sentiment exists in all its sacred freshness, coming we know not 
from whence, not derived to us from our parents, — for few 
parents in these days ever teach the doctrine, — but abiding 
as the voice of God in our souls, until lost in the prevailing 
current of opposing thought in other minds, and the perpet- 
ual reiteration of the doctrine that what our own hands have 
made our own hands may lawfully destroy. 

" It may be said, that in this view, the State and the Law are 
mere abstractions. If the term is used, as it generally is, to 
signify something unreal^ we protest against it. In its genuine 
sense, we cordially admit its application. The State, or rather 
the fundamental Law of the State, whether written or unwritten, 
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is the pure reason of the race abstracted from the propensities 
and teini>orjiry wills of the muss, regarded as individuals. It is 
only in this icajf we get ichat is absolutely essential to government, 
something aboi'^ our individual selves, something above present 
iwijorities^ something which we may reverence, sotnething which 
may be regarded as having a divine sanction, because it belongs 
to the common reason of the race ; especially if centuries have 
been abstracting and purifying it from the dross of the individ- 
ual corruption. Man is always better in the abstract, than in 
practice ; tJie laws are always better than the people, Man in 
the abstract, that is, severed from the corrupting influences 
which boar upon the individual, almost always reasons cor- 
rectly. In the abstract, man is religious ; he is conscientious ; 
he has even a keen perception of right ; he is benevolent ; he 
sees and even loves an abstract beauty in virtue, which con- 
trasts strangely with the total depravity of his individual and 
selfish nature. He could not be depraved if he had not this 
abstract moral being, which viewing things aside from his indi- 
vidualism, decides according to reason and truth. It is for this 
he needs society and government, not so much for his physical 
protection, as most writers of the Ilobbes and Bentham school 
would represent it ; but that this superior part of his nature 
may be cultivated ; — that he may live this common life of hu- 
manity; have his selfish individualism merged in this higher 
existence. It is not good for man to be alone. This solemn 
declaration is applicable alike to his domestic, civil and eccle- 
siastical relations. God meant that men should live in nations 
and states, as well as in families ; and patriotism is a virtue 
sanctioned by the Bible, whatever a spurious philanthropy 
may assert to the contrary. TJie no government, the no family, 
the no church, and the no religion systems are closely connected. 
One instinct prompts them all ; and, whatever may be the pre- 
tensions of their advocates, whatever claims to piety and benev- 
olence they may put forth, however much they may adopt the 
modem cant about the connection between democracy and 
Christianity, Omr schemes are not simply disorganizing ; they 
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are essentially irreligious ; and their authors should he addressed 
with aU plainness hy their true name^ as destructive and licen- 
tious infidels, 

" We heed not this cant about abstractions, when we remem- 
ber that our idea is found in the inspired Word of God. The 
Bible never deals in that which is unmeaning. Though fuU 
of mystery, it is of all books the farthest removed from mysticism ; 
and yet throughout, it speaks of nations as continuous beings, 
with all those fearful responsibilities, which are based on no 
figure of speech, no legal fiction, but upon the solemn reality 
of national life, as distinguished from the ever-flowing stream 
of individuals by which it is exhibited." 

However abstract, metaphysical, ideal, the positions taken in 
this address are of the first practical moment. It is the usage 
to speak of our government as something new, as an untried 
experiment, and there is some truth in this ; but it is also true 
that its founders inherited the experience of mankind in matters 
of government, that they were heirs to Law coeval in its begin- 
nings with the world, and were imbued with that veneration 
for Law, that naturally arises in the soul, which is touched by 
its mysterious antiquity, and conceives of it as the purest em- 
bodiment of the reason, abstracted from the passions of the 
race, as an image of the Eternal Reason, and deriving its sanc- 
tions from it. A great fact in our history, without appreciating 
which it is impossible to appreciate that history, is that we have 
ever been a Law-abiding, a Law-respecting, a Law-venerating 
people. From the beginning, the course of events through all 
our colonial history, through the entire revolutionary period, 
viewed as extending down to the ratification and successful 
working of the Constitution, is impressed with the signs of a 
Providence mercifully onlaining that such should be the char- 
acter of this people. And the same is true of the post-revolu- 
tionary generation. The great chief lains of its opjwsing politi- 
cal parties were for the most part men personally impressed 
with a profound veneration for Law. Over the great tribunal 
of these confederate States was placed a man who has silenced 
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many fean*, approved himself worthy of the ermine of Marshall, 
and deservedly inspired the veneration of the legal profession. 
Nor will it escape the reverential mind, that coincident with the 
first great questions, which arose under the Constitution, there 
was raised up a providential man, learned in all the wisdom of 
the Law, who, during that formative period, when so much was 
to be settled, was, to a degree seldom witnessed, himself the 
stability of Law. He was a man, physically and mentally, 
and by all the events of his life, in courts, and in the senate, 
ordained to embody before the eyes and to exalt in the thoughts 
of his countrymen the majesty, the peace of the Law. The 
work he was called to do that he did — even unto the end. 

Veneration for Law, a pervading, controlling, intelligent 
veneration, — lacking which we had been as Mexico is, — was 
born with us as a people, was cherished in the course of events 
by a merciful Providence ; but a sentiment, too little noticed, 
has grown with great rapidity, which confounds Law with pop- 
ular will, and whicli, if not enlightened, checked, withstood, may 
transform our institutions into a pure despotism, even while the 
forms of our institutions are scrupulously and superstitiously 
preserved. Its only corrective is in the ideas set forth in this 
address. By them only can it be resisted. " Our danger is 
not so much in open resistance to authority, as in the silent 
growth and spread of a doctrine, which supersedes all law, hy 
substituting for it the will of present majorities, not so much hy 
way of direct defiance to the ConstittUion, as by assuming this 
will or public sentiment as its arbitrary interpreter ; thus render- 
ing us in fact that unchecked democracy, than which nothing was 
farther from the minds of the founders of our national polity,^' 

The True Idea of the State is made in this address to throw 
light on several questions touching the powers of the State. 
One of these is the question as to the life or perpetuity of the 
State, leading on to the question, Can one generation bind 
another ? This last question is almost settled by the putting it 
in this its proper form, viz.. Can the State bind itself? From 
the discussion of neither of these subjects will our limits permit 
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US to cite more than the following sentence, which illustrates 
the practical value of the Idea of this discourse, and the dan- 
gerous nature of the theories commonly held in lieu of it. Of 
the power of the State to bind itself, it is said : " On the theory 
against which we are contending, viz., that the State is a mere 
aggregation of individuals assembled only for self-defence, this 
power might with reason be denied : on this theory every con- 
clusion deduced by the most radical disorganizer is radically 
correct. On this hypothesis there is no resisting the doctrine 
that the will of a majority, of any majority, whether of a State 
or of any part of its territory, is the supreme law of the State 
or of that part ; and any attempt to place restrictions on such 
majority is ipsofcuito void; all this comes at once, if we allow 
in government nothing of an ideal or spiritual character, no ele- 
ment above what is falsely styled the law of nature." 

As a last illustration of the practical value of the ideas of this 
address, and of the keenness with which its author reads the 
public hearj^ we cite a page 

ON THE JUDICIARY. 

" The Judiciary is that part of the State which seems to pos- 
sess more of the sanctity of a religious institution. The ven- 
eration for the Bench, next to the Altar, has ever found a place 
in all thinking and serious minds. It is to be found in the 
h^gislative systems of the great minds of antiquity. Plato, 
in his treatise on Laws, would impress it indelibly upon the 
mind, by regarding the judicial edifice as possessed of a peculiar 
sanctity, and by giving it a locality among the sacred temples 
of the gods. He would even have the judges chosen in a con- 
secrated building made holy by peculiar rites and sacrifices, as a 
standing witness of the indissoluble connection between law and 
religion. The common sentiment of mankind is shown by the 
fact, the idea is so engrafted into language that it cannot be 
taken out without destroying some of the most expressive and 
Hme-honored terms. The Hebrews actually gave to judges one 

29 
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of the divine names ; and the Greek poets everywhere apply 
the most religious epithets to the minister, as well as to the 
uitar, of Themis. The oath, so essential a part of the solemn 
8er\'ices of this temple of law, is so intimately connected 
with religious feeling, and is, when properly administered, so 
solemn a religious rite, that while it remains, the trtie idea 
of a State, for which we are contending, cannot he wholly 
lost. We have a confirmation of this in the action of in- 
fidels themselves. Their keen unbelieving instinct discovers 
in the oath this mark of the Staters true nature. They are 
aware that the Bible lays this down as the sign of a reli- 
gious nation, ' that they sware by His name.' They regard it, 
as indeed it is, a solemn recognition of Christianity, as not only 
part, but foundation of the law of the land. Hence their deep 
hostility to the oath ; and their persevering efforts, in some of 
our States, for its abolition from the statute-book. The same 
Satanic sagacity directs them to the Judiciary, as possessing 
more than any other department, the spirit of religion. That 
calm and elevated and holy tribunal through which the ages 
speak, — which disclaims the individual judgment of the mo- 
ment, while it seeks in precedents, which time has choicely 
gathered and laid by, the most perfect expression of the pure 
and abstract reason, — that sacred bench, so free fix)m passion, 
presenting an image so vivid of divine authority, — producing 
an impression so awe-inspiring of the holy dignity of law, is 
rendered by all these circumstances peculiarly odious to the 
demagogue, and hence he is ever getting up some popular 
movement to shorten the term of the judicial office and take 
away that independence in which its purity so much consists. 
In the Executive and Legislative departments of the State he 
finds something more akin to his own views and feelings, more 
of tumult, more of low and mercenary motive, a closer alliance 
of sympathy and interest with the popular will, and hence he 
magnifies these, while the other is the object of his bitter hatred. 
In no other way can we accoun;t for that strange feeling, so 
much cherished in this country from the days of Jefferson, 
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wliicli regards the Supreme Judiciary of our land as hostile to 
liberty ; wliich is eagle-eyed in watching the judge on the 
sacred bench, while it sees no danger in the arts of the dema- 
gogue, the corruption of executive patronage, and the turbu- 
lence of legislative bodies.** 

Lewis, in discussing social questions, shows the same keen 
insight into the bearings of specific laws, as into the principles 
of government. As an illustration, take his opinion on the 
popular legislative tendency in regard to the property of mar- 
ried women : 

" There is danger that laws giving the right of separate prop- 
erty, and of course the management of separate property, to 
the wife, may in time virtually afiect that oneness which has 
ever been at the foundation of the marriage idea from the prim- 
itive declaration in Genesis, to the latest decision of the Com- 
mon Law. Let this hind of legislation, which is now so great 
a favorite, only proceed a little farther until the personal and 
property interests of husband and wife become as distinct as 
those of any other outward parties, and marriage is at an end. 
We may call it by what name we please, it is no longer the 
marriage recognized by the Church, it is no longer the marriage 
known to the Common Law, which, with all its alleged bar- 
barisms and feudalisms, was more distinctly built upon the 
authority of Christianity and the Christian Scriptures than any 
other system of jurisprudence the world ever knew. Let 
famines be brought up with the clear knowledge that this be- 
longs to the father and that to the mother, that each party has 
its separate rights, its separate interests, its separate dealings 
with the world without ; let this become the predominant feeling, 
and the family itself, with all its sacred associations, will soon be 
numbered among the " things that have waxed old and are 
ready to vanish away." Marriage is then reduced to the na- 
ture of a contract simply. Where the wife and the mother are 
equally engaged with the husband and the father in all the em- 
ployments of the same forensic life, they may be styled joint 
partners in business, but are no longer ^' members one of 
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another.'* And then follows the inevitable consequence. " That 
whidi has no higher sanction than the will of the contracting 
parties, must, of course, be at any time revocable hj the same 
authority that first created it. That which makes no change 
in the personal relations, the personal rights^ the personal 
duties, is not the holj marriage union, but the unholy alliance 
of concubinage." 

In further illustration of the Literary Character of Lewis, 
citations wiU be made from another of his discourses,^ — cita- 
tions many and long, for this discourse is not accessible to the 
public, and its truths are well-timed and important. It ex- 
amines certain prevailing theories in the department of History, 
and sets forth the True Idea of the Divine Imperium. Its 
spirit may be inferred from its motto, from the Principia of 
Newton: Deus enim sine dominio et providentia nihil aliud 
est quam Fatum et Natura. 

The meaning of History cannot be read through physical 
and psychological agencies alone. No doubt there is in it 
something deeper than human causation. Before this, above 
tliis, ever controlling it to its own ends, is the will of the Most 
High. To do away with this truth is the design of ^ the doc- 
trine of ideas, or of ideal causation. It goes below the outward 
facts. It goes below the passions and motives, the wants and 
fears and sins of mankind, regarded as directly affecting indi- 
viduals, or collective bodies through individuals, and as working 
in connection with providential or supernatural agencies. In 
other words, it goes beyond motives and reasons regarded as 
subjectively existing in individual minds divine or human, to a 
sort of objective existence which it styles ideas'* 

The inventors of such speculations are mucli given to mourn, 
or rather to boast, that they are not comprehended — and cer- 
tainly these " children of the mist," as Lewis styles them, take 
much pains to bring about' what they deplore ; but no such 

1 A Discourse on Naturalism as opposed to the Doctrine of the Divine Impe- 
rium. Delivered at Union College, July 24, 1849. Schenectady : Q. Y. Van 
Debogert. 1860. p. 56. 
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vain charge can be alleged against his mind, which compre- 
hends them much better than thej do themselves. In this case, 
as in many others, his intellectual vision of that which is pro- 
pounded is so much clearer than that of those who propound it, 
that, while nothing can be fairer than his presentment of their 
theory, it ends the need of any discussion of it In a spirit of 
" truth and soberness " endeavoring to ascertain what " those 
of this school in Grermany, France, England, and our own 
country mean by it," he resorts to a historical illustration of 

THE THEORY OP IDEAS IN HISTORY. 

" Let us take for this purpose the famous battle of Tours, in 
wliich Karl Martel defeated the Saracens, — or rather the then 
state of Europe regarded as depending on the issue of that 
eventful struggle, — and of which state the conflict and those 
engaged in it may be taken as the representative. In some 
sense the battle itself was the fact for narration. The strife, 
the blows, the flowing blood, the deaths, the eventful changes of 
that long, agonizing struggle ; the seeming turns of chance, the 
final route, the merciless slaughter, — these furnish the more 
outward picture. 

" Another view rises higher. Transcending the mere chron- 
icle, and even the more graphic heroical or epical legend, it 
brings in the moral and physical states of the parties, and their 
moral and physical relations. These form the more inward or 
real event, of which the outward strife is but the exponent. 
This moral state again is compounded of various elements ; thie 
degree of civilization, the predominance of certain passions, the 
power of certain forms of religious belief. All these united, 
form that collection of events, or rather that combined event, of 
which it is the duty of the chronicler accurately to inform us, 
and on which it is the higher historian's province to philosophize. 
So far all is sober and rational. But the most modem philoso- 
phy of history is not content with such materials. Beyond and 
above all this mtist be brought in the wondrous and transcen- 

29* 
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dent power of ideas. These wild men of Tours, these ferocious 
Franks, these fanatical Saracens were fighting for ideasy and 
under the invisible power of Ideas. In other words, the ideas 
themselves were fighting through them. Great ideas were 
fighting through them. Of all this, however, the actors were 
utterly unconscious^ at least as individuals, whatever may have 
been going on in the sphere of their generic humanity. In 
other words, the ideas cannot be resolved into motives and 
thoughts, then present to any individual minds, and thus 
affecting collective masses. These, instead of being the ideas 
themselves, or "the spirits of the age," as they have been 
called, were in fact only the psychological media of their de- 
velopment. 

One side thought of plunder and Papal indulgences; the 
other of the tempting vineyards of France, or, if they fell, the 
joys of a sensual paradise. The leaders may have had some- 
thing of a higher aim, either religious or worldly, yet still as 
individual thought or motive. Thus stood the combatants out- 
wardly, physically, morally, intellectuaUy. It might be sup- 
posed that these terms would embrace everything belonging to 
the event. But no. Through all this, and hack of aU this, 
and in a manner utterly unknown to the actors themselves, were 
contending, as some say, certain ideas or ' spirits of the ages^ 
like the gods in Homer's battles, — rjipa co-o-a/Acvoi — clothed 
in mist, yet ruling all the strife ; and only to be revealed in 
their objective forms to the historic idealists of future ages. 
Had there been intended by these ideas of the transcendentalist 
the physical and moral influences then operating on the minds 
of men, and thus in a sober sense forming the spirit of the age, 
the doctrine would have been most undoubtedly correct ; but 
then its profundity, its higher philosophy is aU gone. Had it 
meant something more than this, — the gathering into a sys- 
tem, and thus into outward or objective distinctness of influ- 
ences, which, although long felt by individuals, had not been 
distinctly recognized, until they had assumed form by affecting 
masses, or taken that generic shape, which although essentially 
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the same, is divested of the private peculiarity, just as any- 
thought or motive, to use Plato's comparison, is more easily 
read in the large inscription, which has become enstamped in 
large letters on the public mind, than in the minute alphabet of 
the individual soul, — had they meant this, we say, it would have 
been aU very intelligible ; but then it would have ceased to be 
transcendent ; it would have been but common truth and com- 
mon sense, perfectly adapted to the comprehension of the common 
un derstanding, 

" In fact these ideas are not to be regarded as acting at all 
on the individual directly, but only as reaching him through a 
transcendent action in another sphere ; that is, on the generic 
mind of the race or age in the first place, and thus descending 
from the generic or ideal to become finally objective in the con- 
crete humanity. An idea, then, is not motive ; it is not simply 
past experience, or present fear, or future hope. It is not pas- 
sion or emotion, high or low. It is not intelligence. No ; it is 
something rising above all this. It would seem to have ascribed 
to it a sort of semi-animate personality. It sways the mind not 
as a thought or a collection of thoughts, or as any combined 
influence of past and present impressions, but rather as a sort 
of possession or instinct. The souls of men are unconsciously 
possessed by it, as by a good or evil spirit. It is the instinct 
of the race, as a race, or of a particular race, or of an age. It 
operates therefore alike, if not equaUy, on all ; on the masses, 
on tl^e ignorant,, on the learned, on the merely animal, on the 
reflecting. It is a development, an unfolding, a coming out, 
— an invisible power working inwardly before it has any his- 
torical outwardness (we are using the best terms with which 
the school furnishes us), or any form by which the most keen- 
sighted would be able to connect it with any ordinary physical 
or moral causes. Again, the ideas must be supposed to have 
an existence somehow in rerum tiatura, until the time comes 
for their outward appearance in history, or during the period 
of their interior working ; but then this is nowhere objectively 
in time and space ; neither have they as yet any subjective res- 
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id(»nce strictly, that is in any thoughts distinct, or indistinct in 
any individual human souls. What then, it may be asked, and 
where ixm they ? They are the transcendental Grenii, the spirits 
of the ages, i>ossessing the ideal soul of the ideal humanity, 
until through the workings of this generic power, the individual 
spirit is led to recognize the presence of these ' air-bom di- 
vinities ; ' and they burst at last upon the view of the world, 
emerging as in the Homeric strife, from the clouds and forms 
of smoke they had assumed to hide themselves £rom the pro- 
fane, premature gaze of mortals." 

Througli this " cloudy region," he guides our steps by the aid 
of several illustrations. " Chivalry becomes one of these genii, 
8ai/xoKcs, spirits of the ages, Trvcv/xara tot) ouovck, or semi-spirit- 
ual, semi-personal ideas. True, chivalry or the spirit of chiv- 
alry had some outward connection with the physical condition 
of the northern races, and with the peculiar state of feeling 
which arose from the mixture of imperfectly taught and im- 
perfectly understood Christianity with their unsubdued, war- 
like propensities, and yet heathen notions. But then, be it 
noted, these did not constitute or even generate the spirit itself. 
They were not its origin. They were not its catise. The dis- 
tinction becomes of consequence in such analysis. They were 
only the conditions, or to use a favorite phrase, the occasions^ 
through which the waiting or developing spirit was to make its 
full outward manifestation. Chivalry in itself was something 
higher. It was one of these self-subsisting ideas, a transcen- 
dental power destined to enter into or take possession of the 
inner consciousness, and thus to be outwardly bom into an ex- 
istence in time and space. It was to be a necessary phase of 
our historical life, a necessary unfolding of human progress ; 
and therefore, instead of being a mere result of antecedent 
physical and moral circumstances, its own strange invisible 
formative power was actually shaping those circumstances for 
its own theophany in * the fulness of times.' " 

According to this historical school, as Judaism had been be- 
fore it, so Christianity is said to have been one of these ideas 
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or developments : * As an idea, it naturally developed itself in 
the human consciousness, and the historical facts were nothing 
more than the manifestation of its struggling forth to this con- 
scious objectivity in the souls and actions of men ; in other 
words, the throes and travail of humanity at the outward birth 
of the great idea ; just as Spinoza^ s God arrives at personality 
only in the outward eiiergies and epochs of the natural and 
intellectual universe ; hence the actual, the historical, the mi- 
raculous in Christianity, even if true, is nevertheless of small 
and secondary account ; it may be easily disposed of as belong- 
ing to the outward, the mythical, to the letter that killeth, to 
the unrepresentative.' 

T^his transcendental doctrine, as Lewis says, may be called 
misty rather than either mystical or mysterious : and his clear 
presentation of it merely, is its sufficient refutation. Mark now 
his handling of the word — Progress ; a word, the symbol, with 
some, of thoughts claimed to be of immense compass ; a cabalis- 
tical word significant to them of no less than all the mystery of 
the universe ; a common word, too, in the streets, used, it might 
be said abused, by all, it is reiterated with so little thought as 
to what it does, or ought to mean. 

" Progress," says Lewis — " Progress towards what ? It is 
not enough to reckon from a point of departure, without having 
in view any point of approach, either given to us by reason or 
disclosed by revelation. As long as it computes its rate of 
movement in the first mode, and thus presents no other tlian 
the barren conception of onward, onward, forever and forever, 
it is unmeaning, incommensurable, irrational, — an everlasting 
marking time 

" Progress in what ? A movement in one department, or in 
one direction, may be a going backward in another. Thus 
physical progress may be moral deterioration : a merely in- 
tellectual movement may be irreligious and atheistical. Great 
advances in experimental or outward science may be at the 
expense of that health of soul, which is only to be found in 
habits of inward contemplation. 
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** Progress in respect to what portion of our existence ? Has 
it relation to that infinitesimal period we call the present life, 
or does it take into view the whole of our being ? If its ten- 
dency is to occupy tlie mind exclusively or even mainly with 
tlie former, and if one of its most peculiar attendants is the 
corresponding growth of an all-pervading secularity, then may 
there be a reasonable doubt whether it is rightly named, — 
whether indeed much that is called progress may not be a 
hinderance, or retrograde movement in respect to that which 
constitutes our most essential well-being." 

As to the great end of man's life on earth, much of that which 
is called progress seems to him a hinderance by the secularizing 
spirit to wliich it has given birth, and so irrational, that a world 
pervaded, animated, controlled by this spirit, resembles ^a vessel 
wrecked on a lee shore, — death impending in every wave, — 
and yet the passengers are filling up their little moment with 
boasts of splendid improvements in the conveniences of their 
berths, of most ingenious facilities for more rapidly traversing 
tlicir heaving and disparting deck, of wonderfully scientific dis- 
coveries in relation to the movements of their compass." 

Nor does he think the secular principle can secure the well- 
being of man even within its own province. It cannot " remove 
the primal curse ; " cannot end " the unrest of humanity ; " and 
it soon begins to work evil within its own sphere : " commenc- 
ing the generation of a vicious circle, which in the end brings 
round the very evils it affects to cure. A wrong elevation 
given to the physical, in distinction from the spiritual or moral 
health, tends to sink morals in physics. The wrong importance 
attached to our worldly conveniences, and to the scientific in- 
ventions by which they are promoted, gives rise to universal 
worldliness of thought and feeling. Thus, naturalism begets 
secularity; and secularity begets selfishness; selfishness, un- 
checked by that which alone can hold it in, the thought of the 
world to come, breaks through all obstacles, which human 
morals and legislation and schemes of social or agrarian reform 
may present to the unequal acquisition of wealth at any cost| 
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or at the sacrifice of any principle. Gross inequality of wealth 
begets poverty ; not the healthful and virtuous lima, daughter 
of rugged Nature, spouse of Content, and mother of Eros, but 
degraded, diseased, and vicious poverty, prohfic mother of the 
worst brood of evils that ever infest the human race. From 
her are bom despair, and ignorance, and wretchedness, and 
recklessness, and squalidness, and all uncleanness both in re- 
spect to the body and the souL And thus the cycle is com- 
pleted." 

" There never has been, there never will be, a true reform, 
or a true reformer, where there has not been predominant, 
both as motive and principle, the light and power which come 
from the abiding thought of another life. Without this all 
forms are dead, and all pretended reforms only serve event- 
ually to turn the human selfishness mU^ worse channels than 
those from which it had been temporarily diverted 

"When the spiritual good takes precedence, the physical 
welfare must follow in its train. ^ He that would save his life, 
shall lose it ; he that would lose his life, shall find it,' is as true 
of ages and communities as of individuals 

"Is a generation mainly occupied with the great concern of 
another life, in other words, living for eternity ? we would say, 
a priori, — such a generation would not be squalid, it would 
not be unclean, it would not be depressed with reckless and 
debasing poverty. The supposition would be at war with all 
the laws of associated ideas 

" Even as regards this life, then, the true progress during 
any given period must be measured by the number of indi- 
vidual souls who have been brought into a right mind in re- 
gard to their eternal destiny. 

" This is its direct estimate ; whilst it acknowledges as an 
indirect and collateral aid, whatever in thought, or act, or 
knowledge may tend to favor such a result. All else is of a 
different tendency ; whatever may be its pretensions, it is only 
darkness, confusion, impediment, essential retrogradation ; 
whether it be the misplaced facts of science, the inanities of 
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literature, the eant and affectations of art, or the bewilder- 
ments of philosophy. 

** We should ever bear in mind, that it was of the Grecian 
and Alexandrian philosophy in its best state that Paul pro- 
nounct'd the condemnation, when he spoke of it as 'a vain 
deceit ; * as being * after the rudiments of the world,' the secular 
el<»m<»nts, and not after Christ All modem schools, whether 
sensual, ideal, or eclectic, do but repeat its old wranglings ; 
while they fall short of its earnestness and of its ancient glory." 

This theory of progress may be called the popular, rather 
than the scholastic ; there is another, more extended in its range 
of facts, and especially magnified in the resonant periods of 
itin(>rating lecturers. It is conmion too, almost as much so 
as the former, and almost as much of a favorite. It is there- 
fore amusing to find our philosopher more puzzled by it, than 
by almost any other phase or phantasy of thought. 

" We find one aspect of the doctrine of progress to which it 
is difficult to attach any meaning at all. It would seem to 
proceed from some such theory of naturalistic fatalism, as 
would bring under this name all events whatever. In this 
system of blind optimism, whatsoever takes place is progress, 
from the mere fact of its taking place. In other words, every- 
thing must get out of the way of everything else; and so each 
event hecotnes a necessary antecedent; and the world is farther 
on in the eternal progression, than it was before. Thus every- 
thing becomes progress, or development." 

According to this phantasy, which influences so much of 
what is called history, every event was progress — slavery and 
freedom, the revivifying of Greece, the death of Poland. It 
appears not only in secular history, but in ecclesiastical: 
" Neander, in his famous Church History, finds some good 
development everywhere. Nothing so dark, but what pre- 
sents either a sideway or rear phase of some great truth. 
Every heresy is but a necessary aid to the development of an 
orthodoxy ; and every orthodoxy itself is but the transition to 
a higher and still higher form of truth, in reference to which^ 
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all before it passes over to the side of comparative error, 
and takes its place among the things that have fulfilled their 
mission." 

Newman, as well as Neander, maintains this doctrine in 
respect to the highest truths of Christianity : * These also grow 
and are developed, sometimes through the nurturing aid of the 
most pernicious errors, — Gnosticism for example, was a ne- 
cessary transition in the life and development of Christianity. 
The same view is taken of ManichaBism and Arianism. In 
fact, heresy and seeming orthodoxy are alike developments, 
are alike progress. The heretic does not create or cause the 
heresy^ hut the heresy, coming along in the natural course of 
development^ gives birth to the heretic. 

* In this way, all opinions, and all philosophies, even those 
most opposed to each other, are progress, — all forms of phi- 
losophy, all developments in the church had their mission to 
fulfil ; and, having fulfilled it, must hereafter all alike repose 
in honorable remembrance. In short, all is progress ; and 
thus the word, by being made to mean everything, comes to sig- 
nify nothing. This eclectic optimism utterly stultifies itself.' 

The presentment of the theory of Ideas was so clear, as 
almost to render argument against it superfluous. It is very 
much so here also. But should any one, therefore, fancy it 
easy thus to seize upon and lay open to view the unsoundness 
of these theories, let them recall to mind the celebrated names 
which have sanctioned them, the laboriously learned treatises 
constructed in accordance with them, the strong hold they have 
taken on the writing and thinking of the time. 

Lewis* argument against optimism is a good illustration of 
his logic, — logic exalted and vivified by right feeling into 
eloquence. 

" The grand objection to this is, that it leaves no place for evil 
or falsehood in the universe. All things are true — all things 
arc right. There is no malum in se. Evil is only relational. 
Whatever may be the appearance it assumes, it is only dis- 
guised good helping on to progress. But if there is no malum 

30 
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per se, then there is no good per se. This too becomes rela- 
tional, uiid ca{Mible of being resolved into something else. 
Vic well aside from its antithetical bond, the essential idea is 
lost. It becomes confounded with being. If compelled to 
choose, we would much prefer the old doctrine of an eternal 
principle of evil. Zoroaster and Plato were led to their hypo- 
thesis bj following tlieir moral sense, although it ran them into 
a 8p<»culative difficulty. The optimists avoid this, — for nothing 
cjm be more intelligible than their system, — but it is only by 
doing violence to tlie conscience. We know that there is evil. 
Every man knows it, because he feels it; — evil intrinsic, evil 
in himself, evil in others, evil in the world, evil where no 
relation can change it to the idea of good, and out of which no 
good can be evolved, although it may be controlled and coun- 
teracted ; evil, in short, with which Grod is maintaining a per- 
petual and unintermitting war, — a war, too, in which there is 
no sham fighting, but carried on with a real and powerful 
enemy, over whom he is ever victorious, it is true, but only by 
maintaining a real, an earnest, an ever-watchful struggle. We 
may hope to be forgiven, if, in consequence of the inability of 
our reason to solve the high mystery involved in the problem 
of evil, we may even seem to limit the Divine power ; but we 
insult his goodness, and give the lie to the moral sense, with 
which he has furnished us as our highest guide, if we adopt 
any system of optimism, which ultimately denies a place for 
the idea of evil, by ever resolving it into the idea of some dis- 
guised utility." 

A third form of the doctrine of progress is grounded on two 
assumed conditions, — the solidarite of the race, and its indefi- 
nite duration on the earth. Of this, he says : *^ There is no 
great difficulty in understanding what is meant by that progress 
which consists in one generation's accumulating and adding on 
to the experience of another ; or in the process of individual 
minds contributing to a growing stock of collective knowledge, 
and thus bringing out in an improved form the manifestation 
of the common humanity. But all this comes not up to the 
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transcendental idea. In this profounder philosophy of soli- 
dante, progress somehow affects the race before it reaches the 
individuals of which it is composed. The human nature, the 
human mind in general, is under a transforming progressive 
power ; so that now the individual child, partaking of this, is 
actually bom with higher faculties and ideas. He comes into 
the world not merely the heir to a more accumulated inheri- 
tance of knowledge, — that would be intelligible enough, — but 
he is bom into, and it may also be said out of, a higher hu- 
manity." In opposition to this, he lays down this proposition : 
" Of itself, the humanity is not the subject of change, except 
through influences operating first upon the individual parts, 
and then through them upon the collective organism. Thus 
human nature makes no progress per se ; but men make prog- 
ress, and men recede, that is, fall behind, or get in advance 
of other men, or other societies, or other ages ; and this affects 
the humanity in its outward manifestations. When such change 
assumes the marks of permanence or universality, we call it 
the progress of the race ; but the fact, that an apparent decline 
inmiediately commences when the outward productive influences 
are withdrawn, shows that it was only a generalization of indi- 
vidualities ; and that the reverse process is only a return to the 
old, per scy immutable nature. This is the general law of or- 
ganic wholes. The other view is as much opposed to a tme 
idealism as it is to the common logical understanding of man- 
kind." He then brings this doctrine to the bar of the Scrip- 
tures : " How shall we dare to talk of progress in any worthy 
moral sense of the term, or perfectibility in human nature per 
se, in view of the awful revelation, that it required a divine 
assumption of humanity, a divine incarnation, as the only means 
even of raising it from the dead, or introducing into it the least 
degree of spiritual life ? " 

Upon this form of the doctrine of progress we cite several 
remarks : " It were well if it were nothing worse than simply 
nonsense ; but in this word solidaritc, which comes from the 
worst French school, there is the concentrated poison of mod- 
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ern athoissm. It would w*cm to ajMj some of the highest mys- 
trrics of the Christian theolo^ry. It has its incarnation, its 
ri'dcinption, its id<?jU Christ, but no Christ crucified." 

This very remarkable sentence might have been uttered of 
every form of the doctrine of progress, as held in infidel 
schools : ** ChriU crucified — thiz is the name it cannot utter — 
its word of dread^ refusing aU alliance or affinity with its 
vietcSy and which becomes, therefore^ the exorcising test of its 
diabolism?* 

In the Bible, ^ individual importanoe and responsibility stand 
out with fearful prominence. The doctrine of solidarity would 
completely reverse all this ; and, thereforcy the delight which 
its advocates take in dwelling on the immortality of the race, as 
a race, and its indefinite duration upon the earth. They may 
affect to regard this as coming from a feeling of brotherhood ; 
but the true secret of the matter is, that the indulgence, of the 
notion helps to keep off the dreaded sense of the individual 
accountability, as connected with the idea of the individual 
unmortality. 

" On this theory progress is ever the progress of the race ; 
accountabilities are the accountabilities of the age ; crimes, too, 
are the crimes of the age. The tendency of it all is, — and 
some of the most modem productions of this school are coming 
right up to this extreme position, — that the individual can do 
no wrong ; he commits no crimes ; he is buried in society ; he 
is lost in the race 

" With all this talk of the organic, nothing can be practically 
more disorganizing. Whilst its theoretical motto is socialism, 
fraternity, solidarite, its practical language, if properly trans- 
lated, would be, each man for himself, each man for his own 
rights per se, each man for his own passional attractions, until 
all organic institutions are of necessity dissolved into a vague 
cosmopolitanism, having no strength, no union, no power over 
the affections, and therefore no benevolence, and no true 
brotherhood." 

These theories of progress describe larger and larger circles ; 
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there is a fourth, which may include them all, as supposed 
forms of the working out of one vast progress or development, 
including all the worlds, whether of time or space. This hy- 
pothesis may hold to a progress " without curves, cycles, or 
retrogradations, and so may be called the rectilineal, or there 
may be modifications of it, which 'admit of apparent back- 
ward movements, but still with an advance on the whole." 

In discussing this hypothesis, as applied to the universe, 
some general suggestions are made : " In respect to universal 
progress, or progress of the universe, regarded as the whole 
work that God worketh, there would seem to be danger on 
both sides; whether we hold it to be ever perfect, that is 
finished as a whole, however changing in the parts, or ever 
progressive, that is imperfect, or unfinished, as a whole, so as 
to be at some period inmiensely beyond its state during a 
former assignable period of its existence. The one view runs 
close upon the borders of pantheism. It is hard keeping it 
clear of the notion of some inherent connection between the 
world and God ; some necessary creation, or emanation rather, 
making the universe so far one with Him, as to be always and 
necessarily a partaker of his perfection. The othef seems very 
naturally, if not necessarily, to involve the idea of the world's 
eternity. An eternal and infinite advance in time to come 
would seem to require, as its complement, an eternal advance 
or growth in time past. Hence its once highest rank of being 
must have been immensely farther down than what is now the 
lowest manifestation of life, or form, or bare material ; and this 
exceedingly low and imperfect state, it should be kept in mind, 
must have been, too, when the world was already an eternity 
old. Amazing period of protracted infancy I What drfficuhies 
in the Scriptures are to he compared to these f 

" The shadow of theism is preserved by admitting that God, 
at some period of the eternal past, created what is called the 
matter of the universe, in other words, infinite space filled with 
gas, or a gaseous substance, if substance it may be called, — 
just rising by an infinitesimal of the infinitesimal, or of infin- 
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itc^imality above the old Epicurean fmcuuniy or the inane of 
Liicn'tiiis, — without fonn, without division into parts, without 
divtTsity, — mo!iosj)ernal, monomericid, monomorphous. It is 
also nionophysioal, tliat is, without the least appearance or rudi- 
m(*nt of anythiug like conimenccd organization. But the soul 
that tliinks, and has come thus far, ainnot rest in this idealless 
conception. It n^jects it as a minus, or rather an imaginary 
quantity, of no value wliatever, and rushes on, with a bold con- 
sistency, to atheism and the eternity of the universe." 

On the question of the indefinite or eternal progression of 
the universe, he thinks we can only avoid the darkest conclu- 
sions by resorting to the Scriptures ; and that the subject trans- 
cends the finite reach of the human faculties. The other posi- 
tion, which affirms the eternal progression of our part of the 
universe, of our world and our race, we are more competent to 
examine : ^ An eternal progress of the whole is consistent with 
perpetual change and loss in the parts ; nay more, might seenl 
to require at times a reverse movement in them, as auxiliary 
to tlio grand advance. What right, then, have we, on any sci- 
entific hy{)othesis, to assume our own portion as one of the 
uhimates destined to an eternal growth and duration?" — 
"Every merely natural or scientific view presents a similar 
difficulty, — runs at last into the same darkness in respect to 
tlie individual parts. There was the old Stoical hypothesis of 
the great cycle and the lesser cycles, in which was involved 
their much misunderstood doctrine of final conflagrations, or 
periods when all things, having been for ages condensing, are 
again, afler reaching their maximum or minimum in this direc- 
tion, rarefied to their rarest state, and absorbed into God, or the 
original seminary element that remains for the conception, and 
birth, and outgrowth of the future Kosmos. The most modern 
aspects of geology or astronomy, whether true or false, would 
seem to favor the same theory in substance, if not in detail. 
Tliey would force us to the idea that nature in herself, even the 
universal nature as a whole, is but a series of ever recurring 
cyclical developments, and that this is the very law of her 
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eternal preservation, and of her eternal youth. Take away 
tlie supernatural, and we seem driven by necessity to regard na- 
ture as something ever returning into itself. The cyclical idea 
is inseparable from it, A continued movement in one direction 
would seem to be inconsistent with the preservation of the law, 
on which the movement depends. Be it condensation or rare- 
faction, there is destruction at either end." After illustrating 
this idea, he continues : " Thus we get the notion, not only of 
successive, but also of alternating contemporary cycles, keeping 
nature from stopping or running down, or, in other words, pre- 
serving the balance-wheel of the universe, and thus in turn ac- 
complishing the magnus anntiSy or great year, ever returning 
into itself. ^^ 

" Now, whether we hold to something like this, or maintain 
the other theory of a rectilineal progress, that is, a movement 
of the whole eternally in one direction, in which great progress 
of the whole as a whole, all seeming retrogradations being but 
of parts, are really necessary links, or loops in the machinery 
required for carrying on the general advance, — yet still for us 
has it no less of despairing gloom. For we are but parts, ex- 
ceedingly small parts too, when regarded only in the physical 
relations that connect us with the physical universe, whilst na- 
ture must ever look to the ultimate whole, and in all her move- 
ments as an artistic power, tending only to artistic ends, must 
ever work vnth and through the parts for the whole. This is 
the law of every work of art, considered in itself as a work 
of art. It is ever the parts for the whole ; and science as sci- 
ence, and art as art, can know no other view. The proposition 
of the whole in any sense for the parts^ only begins to assume 
rationality in connection with the idea of a moral system." — 
" There is an atheistic aspect to this doctrine, because it would 
seem to include the original developing power, as sharing in 
the eternal movement, and denies in fact any rest or absolute 
perfection to the whole, as well as any of its parts. It allows, 
also, of nothing, as preceding from the Divine liand, either as 
finished, or with any assignable degree of development, which 
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hiul not come from previous stages. All worlds commence with 
ritarnliist, or M'iniiiary gas a more infinitesimal above inanity, 
and >o work up thn>ugh vortices, and gyrations, and coolings, 
aiitl c*(>nd<*nsations, into systems, suns, and planets. All life 
must commence in the most rudimentary motions, and so work 
up into those higher stages, in which, nevertheless, it is never 
to find rest or perfection, but to proceed onward, — onward, — 
forever, and for evermore, to other generic forms, ever merci- 
lessly leaving behind it, as of no account, the extinct individual 
personalities through which it has been manifested. 

*' In all this it is easy to see that the universe is regarded 
solely as an artistic toork. The God of the scheme, even in 
the highest rank it can assign him, is merely the great Artifi- 
cer. The perfection of the machine, as a machine, is the great 
end for which it is originated, and is sustained, and carried on. 
The Creator* s artistic, instead of his moral glory, is the end of 
the universe. Hence apparent ruin or disorder in the physical 
system, is no real disorder, no real evil, but only a step in the 
march from the lower to the higher*' 

Referring to certain attempts to prove, astronomically, the 
stability of our world and our universe, he says : ^ Science has 
never shown this, and never can show it. The fallacy of the 
pretended demonstration all proceeds from applying to a part 
of the phenomena of the universe, a very small part too, what 
can only be conclusive when it embraces all phenomena ; and 
then, too, only by bringing in something above nature as a reg- 
ulative force." The doctrine of the eternal progression of our 
world and our race as derived from nature and science alone, 
is, too, in opposition to all analogies. " Everything in nature 
certainly points to periods and cycles, Tncucima and minima, 
growth and decay, to forces reaching their limits in one direc- 
tion, then passing their perihelion point, and then returning in 
the other. Some of these cycles may be comparatively very 
short, as is the case with the smaller organisms of vegetable 
and animal life ; others endure for many years before they 
yield full obedience to the cyclical law ; and others, again. 
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extend to those immense periods which the geologist obscurely 
traces in the rocks of our earth, and of which the telescope is 
beginning to discover the evidence in the skies. Throughout 
the phenomenal world, as far as we can go, the same process is 
presented, — growth, progress, decline, artvs, trandtm, interitus, 
beginning, continuance, passing away." The ideas indicated 
are unfolded in pages of powerful eloquence, which lead on to 
one of those passages in which he vindicates the glory of the 
Scriptures, as the only light shining in the darkness of nature 
and time. "To the truly thoughtful mind, nothing is more 
gloomy than the conception of the universe, as viewed alone 
through the telescope of science. And philosophy, too, without 
revelation, how utterly hopeless and depressing ! What a les- 
son is taught by her strange history ! How sinks the soul at 
the contemplation of her futile mockeries, her vain attempts 
to solve the great problems of existence, her nightmare efforts 
to throw off * the covering that is cast over life,' ^ the veil that 
is spread over the face of all nature, and tell us whence we are, 
and where we are, and what we are, and why we are here, and 
what we have to do, and whither we are going ! " — "Amid the 
ever-gathering, ever-deepening shades, there is but one great 
question for the truly rational soul, — Has Gk)d indeed spoken 
unto man? Has his own voice been uttered from his holy 
temple? Then, on the great problem of human destiny, let 
every other voice be hushed ; let all philosophy keep silence 
before him." 

This discourse does not discuss whether there be that which 
the term Progress may fitly represent, and if so, with what 
meaning. In not doing this, it cannot be said to err through 
deficiency ; it errs, if at all, rather by excess in the number of 
its topics and thoughts. On progress, it would ascertain the 
fair import of the word, and its philosophy, as used in certain 
schools, and in much of the writing and thinking of the day, — 
and this in its various significations, — and would expose the fal- 
lacies of the arguments by which they are upheld. Farther 

1 Isaiah zxy. 7. 
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than tins the writer could not go within his limits. StiH, as 
th(.*re L*« iH'yoiid all doubt that which suggests something, which 
giv<\s rise to the various untenable and irreligious theories of 
progress discussed and refuted, the complete answer to them 
would refjuire the presentation of the true scriptural theory of 
human progress, if indeed there be any such. On this subject 
the address awakens a strong curiosity to learn the writer's 
opinion. There are here and there a few brief hints, or indi- 
cations of it, and from them it seems to follow, that he thinks 
some theory may be deduced from them. In one place, of an 
idea of progress, he says, " it might be received on the faith of 
the Scriptures, but then, of course, with their modifications, 
— they must determine in what it consists, towards what it 
tends, what are its true agencies : the advocates of the common 
idea have little thought of any such standard." Again, he say^ 
that " in Clirist alone is the true life, and the true progress : in 
him there is a new humanity, redeemed out of a ruined human- 
ity." Besides these indications of it, this passage, though still 
in a very condensed form, sets forth his opinion more fully : 
"The doctrine of eternal rectilinear progression, as com- 
monly held, is not true of man, either physically or morally. 
Nature and revelation both discard it They differ widely, 
however, as to his final destiny, though each is true in its own 
department. Of man, viewed simply as a physical, terrestrial 
being, Lyell's analogy must hold good in all its gloomy stern- 
ness. There is an artistic maximum he is perhaps destined to 
reach ; after which the die will be broken, as others have been, 
and the race, as one of those organisms that have successively 
inhabited this planet, must pass off, although its present abode 
may, perhaps, again and again be fitted up for other types, to 
follow either in the ascending or descending scale. Again, in 
his moral aspect, too, may man be said to have a consummation, 
a maximum development, in other words, a perfection, or finish, 
to which he may attain, or in respect to which he may become 
irrecoverably lost. But here may be said to be the wide and 
striking difference. His moral maximum once attained, he 
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never more declines in pursuance of any organic law ; neither 
does he, on the other hand, according to any warrant from the 
Scripture, or analogy, move on in an endless progress, at war 
with the very idea of finish, or the rest of perfection ; nor does 
he become thenceforth the subject of any cyclical period, but 
passes off into the eternal, the changeless, the supernatural, as 
distinguished from the temporal, the flowing, and the physical. 
He arrives at the promised rest. In other words, he reaches 
that perfection of being for which he was ci-eated, and tried, 
and disciplined, and redeemed from his state of nature. He is 
immutably placed in that condition, which is better than prog- 
ress, and from which all movement, in any direction, would be 
a retrogradation and a fall. Here is found his highest good, 
his true and eternal evirpayui or * well-being,' in distinction' 
from that restless happiness, which is but a continual inflow- 
ing to supply a never-ceasing outflowing, and that never-satis- 
fying knowledge, whose very law of accumulation ever con- 
verts its past acquisitions into comparative ignorance, by ever 
keeping them in the same state of comparative imperfection." 

From the refutation of these theories, which enter so largely 
into what is known as the philosophy of history, from the 
exposure of their atheistic or infidel character, we turn to some 
general remarks on the science itself. We cite first the points 
he makes against that philosophy, which proposes to explain 
events by moral, physical, or ideal causes, if any such there be, 
without admitting any higher influence in history. 

" It does not solve the problem of life. Its failures, its false 
predictions, the many unexpected transitions, of which it can 
give no account, show that it is useless, even if it be not wholly 
untrue — just as an estimate is utterly worthless, if it has 
omitted one figure, although all the rest may have been cast up 
with the utmost accuracy. That figure alone may make the dif- 
ference of millions in the final account. So, also, facts show that 
the view of history, to which we are taking exceptions, must 
somewhere labor under a most serious defect ; and the only con- 
clusion isy that such defe'bt must be in consequence of its 
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overlooking some most important class of originadng or inter- 
Tcniiig causes.** *' It is well for the credit of much that is 
calltMl the philosophy of history, that the science in it8 present 
fonn (lid not come into being a thousand years ago. The falsity 
of its best prt'dictions would long since have utterly destroyed 
its n?i>utation for profundity ; even as its discovered fallacies 
will doubtless have tliat effect, long before the end of a thou- 
siiud years to come." 

To this thought he would call especial attention, as showing 
tht^re must be some latent fallacy in this pretended absolute 
Hciencc : — " From any point of the past we choose to assume, 
the stream of history might have taken a different direction, 
and maintained forever thereafter an ever- widening divergency ; 
although^ up to that point of divergency, all knawahle causes had 
remained identical with those that actually concurred in pro- 
ducing the present existing series ; whilst still it might also be 
true, that, in the subsequent line of this changed direction, some 
idealist could have found the links of an entirely different chain 
of causation, different after the point of divergency, and yet all 
running up together and back into the common section, with the 
same naturalness, the same coherency, the same or equally 
tenable grounds for any theory of ideal development, as are 
presented in the actual course of events. " 

Mere sequence is often confounded with causation. Hence 
it seems as if tlie course of events, the known or at least know- 
able course, must have been as it was. The position that past 
events could not have been otherwise than they were, might be 
accepted, if there be taken into account the purpose imd the 
intervention of Gk)d. But the writers on this science usually 
proceed irrespective of them in fact, though oft^n using a Jes- 
uitical language, which seems to recognize them. Looking on 
the past intelligently from their point of view, and excluding 
what they really would exclude, the fixed, unchangeable char- 
acter of history passes away from it — " History is full of cases 
in which the destinies, sometimes of races, sometimes of nations, 
and sometimes of the world, have been suspended on turning- 
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points, whose deflexions from the tangent line of visible caus- 
ality no science or philosophy this world has ever had, or ever 
will have, could hope to estimate with even an approximation 
to correctness. The breaking of an oar, in the boat which 
carried the message of Themistocles to the Persian admiral, 
the night before the battle of Salamis, might have founded an 
oriental supremacy upon the debasement of the occidental 
races, and, instead of a Grecian, have given a Persian literature 
to tinge the course of European thought for many succeeding 
ages." It may be thought that *the great chain of appreci- 
able causes, if impeded in one direction, would have brought 
it about in another, nearly if not quite parallel to the old 
channel from which it may have been diverted. Had not a 
revolution, it might be said, or some great political change 
happened just when it did, or where it did, it would only have 
been delayed for a few years, or a few generations. But 
then this other direction takes us at once out of the elements 
of the previously estimated line of causation ; and in that case, 
no political or ideal calculus of differentials can determine the 
new law, and thence the rate and consequent extent of diver- 
gency.' .... 

- ^ In estimating possibilities and probabilities of this kind, we 
impose on ourselves by afaUacy arising from inveterate associ- 
ations. It seems impossible that there could have been a state 
of things widely different from what has actually taken place. 
All, when traced up, appears so consistent and coherent, that 
we can hardly imagine any other series. As the scroll of his- 
tory is unrolled by time, there appears to be unrolled along with 
it a most natural chain of causes, connecting it all together. 
But this is only because we see not lying hid beneath the ever- 
opening page the numberless possible disturbing powers, which, 
at the least touch from a higher sphere of influence, might 
from any point have rolled out another series of like con- 
sistency, of like coherence, and equally well adapted for the 
formation of a profound philosophy, with all its early causes, 
or those preceding the disturbing divergency, the same as in 
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present thcoriets and jet aU its effects subsequent to that period, 
exhibiting the* widest dissimilarity. 

" A trib*? of nunbling Danes, or of Norman pirates, sailing 
a few d(*gree8 further south, — a slight change in the latitude 
of the lieformation, — a Charles V. in England, — a Henry 
Ei<;hth in Sfuiin, — the one, if God had so willed it, burning 
l*n)testantism clean out of our mother isle, — the other, through 
circumstiuices apparently the most capricious, giving it root in 
a dime where its first efforts manifested more of evangelical 
Htrcngth than was exhibited in the less pure reformations of 
p]iijrland and Germany, — circumstances Hke these, in the 
hands of the invisible Controller of events, might have changed 
thi' whole course of modem history, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
might have reversed all our present boasting of manifest des- 
tiny and Anglo-Saxonism." 

These considerations prepare for the scriptural view of 
history, — too seldom found in what is called the philosophy of 
history, — a fact much to be regretted, as so large a part of the 
teadiing of the time is conveyed in a historical guise. The 
infidel naturalism, oAen so painfully conspicuous in the depart- 
ment of science, api>ear3 also in the department of history, and 
there seems to be a close relation between them.^ Lewis gives 
the view of history which has always been taken in the Church, 
but presents it with uncommon clearness and force : 

" In the contemplation of any historical event, or of the po- 
sition of the world, or of a nation, at any historical period, three 
cliisses of elements may be regarded as entering into its essential 
constitution : the powers at work in the human soul, the powers 
at work in nature, and that agency of God, which must be re- 
garded as separate not only from both, but also from that general 

1 Tn a criticism od Hej^el's Fhilofiophy of History in the National Review, 
referrliipr to the ideas of (iod held by this writer, it is said : *^ Strange and repulsive 
as such theories may appear to every man whose mind has once been imbued 
with deep reli;;iou8 sentiment, it is undeniably the tendency of mere science, 
unchecked by other cousiderations, to introduce such bare abstractions into cir- 
culation, and to replace personal agency by mere law, as the ultimate tact of the 
universe." 
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divine agency which is always working in and through both. 
This third element stands by itself ; and this appearance of iso- 
lation it must possess. That is, if we think of it at all as a dis- 
tinct power, we are compelled thus to view it in our minds, or it 
loses its logical difference. It must be so to us, or as viewed from 
our stand-point. We can link it with no natural series of cause 
and effect, — no series at least whose laws are known. When 
this is attempted, it sinks down into nature ; it has no idea 
which we do not recognize in nature ; the religious element, 
though it may seem in words to remain, is wholly absorbed in 
the natural. 

" Instead of allowing itself to be reduced to a science, or a 
philosophy, its very maintenance, in all its moral integrity, 
would seem to demand, as to us at least, the idea of pure sove- 
reignty, — of a wind that bloweth where it listeth, — of a power 
that worketh where it willeth ; although, doubtless, having in 
itself the most transcendent of all reasons for the very smallest 
of its acts. When the ultimate reasons thus transcend our 
highest intelligence, as must be the case in the inquiries of a 
finite mind respecting God and his moral government, the most 
pious conclusion must ever be the most rational. The moral 
consciousness is here the surest guide to the intellect A 
system which makes prayer intelligible, and has a place for 
faith and a particular providence, is, on this very account, more 
rational than one that has not ; although the first may have 
more difficulty, that is, may seem less rational to the scientific 
intellect, — especially in regard to the great question of the 
divine immutability. We might say, too, whether we can ex- 
plain it or not, that such an appearance of absolute and even 
arbitrary sovereignty would seem to be demanded as an element 
in history, if for no other reason, in order to break up from 
time to time that strong tendency to an atheistic naturalism, 
which would bring morals, and religion, and Christianity as 
much under a determinate calculus, as any operation in chem- 
istry and mechanics ; or would apply to. the relations connecting 
PS with the eternal and the infinite, a rule, which of necessity 
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iM^romcs false and distorted when carried out of the temporal 
aiid the finite. 

^ Of the three departments, then, we have just mentioned, the 
first two may he said to form the legitimate province within 
which the philosophic historian maj modestly pursue his in- 
vestigations. In doing so, however, he should ever take for 
granted, in a spirit of the deepest reverence, that his best con- 
clusions will require continual correction from that other great 
and unknown region, — unknown except so &r as we can trace 
it by the light of the written revelation, — and that without 
such a wise and pious resetre, the unrolling of the future 
may justly make them objects of derision, by revealing 
how utterly inadequate were the data he had assumed for the 
solution of the most profound of problems. If even the astron- 
omer, who boasts of ' the exactness of his science,' has to make 
such a reserve in allowing for the unknown infiuence of un- 
known planets yet beyond our estimated sphere, how much 
more should he of whom we now speak, exercise this reverent 
caution in judging of the ways of Him, whom the Scripture 
describes as being * verily a God who hideth himself.' " 

We cite what he supposes may be an illustration of the 
invisible moral agencies, the secret, unappreciable operations on 
the human mind, such as the Scripture speaks of when it says, 
" The hearts of men are in the hand of the Lord, to turn them 
even as the rivers of water are turned." We cite this, because 
it elucidates so well the truth that a very slight deflection of 
the course of events in the first instance, may bring the future 
under a very different law ; and because of the spirit and power 
of the answer to an objection, with which it ends. 

^^ Hannibal had crossed oceans, deserts, mountains ; he had 
faced every danger, with the vindictive purpose of destroying 
Rome. What philosophy of history could ever estimate the 
single or combined influences which, after the battle of CannaB, 
produced the first slight and perhaps unconscious deviation 
from his purpose of marching directly to the then defenceless 
object of his deadliest hate ? What scientific calculus can give 
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US the law of the diverging series, as this deflection becomes 
wider and wider, until, through strange infatuation, the moment 
passed by which was charged with the destinies of Europe and 
the world? the moment, which might have transferred to 
northern Africa the empire, and moral and political influence, 
which Rome afterwards so long and so proudly exercised ? 

^' But this idea of special intervention, it may be said, some- 
times creates difficulties, instead of solving them. If God did 
not intend that Hannibal should destroy Rome, why did all 
influences carry him thus far, and then fail him at the critical 
period ? Why all this expenditure of natural and moral means 
to no apparent purpose ? It was to teach the world, we reply, 
that ' the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,' and that He is exer- 
cising everywhere a sovereignty, the same as that from which 
the prophet withdraws the veil in his message to the proud 
King of Assyria, who also came, like Hannibal, to the very 
verge of triumph, only to be driven back with deeper ignominy. 
^ I know thy abiding, saith the Lord God of Israel, and thy 
going out, and thy coming in, and thy rage. Thy tumult comes 
up into mine ears, and, therefore, will I put my hook in thy nose, 
and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn thee back by the 
way by which thou camest' Is it said, that this mere assertion 
of the divine imperium is too plain a truth ; that its autocratic 
exhibition in this way presents too low a motive for the divine 
conduct ; that, if ever meant to be taught at all, it is a lesson 
intended rather for the infancy, than the maturity of the race ? 
Let us learn it then, we answer : let us at length learn the alpha- 
bet of moral truth, he/ore we demand a revelation of its deeper 
mysteries. Perhaps when the world has been brought to a 
thorough understanding of this first element or ' principle of 
doctrine* {rhv rrys ap^^ Xoyov),has received the lesson in all 
docility, as it never yet has received it, some other leaf in the 
catechism may be turned over for us ; some other chapter of 
more transcendent aspect may then be presented for human 
study and instruction." 

Our final citation presents the clearest elucidation of the 
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doctrine of a Special Providence, acting within the realm of 
physical laws, with which we have ever met* 

*' There is a large class of facts, which our philosophic 
historian cannot directly link into his chain <^ visihle causation, 
and jet thcj must be regarded as furnishing influences, that 
outer largely into the sequence of events : there must be ac- 
kiiowle<lged a class of agencies, which must be viewed as 
ocHuipying a mid-region between the simply natural on the 
one hand, and the miraculous on the other, and to which we 
liave given the name providential, using the term rather in the 
onlinary sen^e of intervention, than in its strict etymological 
import. In the other class, or the simply natural, there is sup- 
posed to be no special control of ordained physical laws, aside 
from what is necessarily involved in the idea of maintaining in 
exercise and vigor the power or properties ori^nally conferred 
upon them ; in other words, no interference exerted against 
them, or upon them, or even through them, in such a way as to 
turn them aside from any result, that would otherwise have 
been produced. In this mid-region of causes, however, Grod 
may be supposed to work, — through nature indeed, yet still 
above nature, that is, supematurctUg, or specially, — and thus to 

1 There was delivered, at the Andover Theological Seminary, in 1854, a dis- 
couriM} on the Kelation of Divine Providence to Physical Laws. The position 
taken by the speaker seems to have been, that the Creator gave natare laws by 
which it goes od without subsequent interference ft-om its Maker. In short, the 
discourse was an argument against the doctrine of a Special Providence in the 
IMiysical World, as it has ever been held in the Christian Church. The ideas, 
however ably propounded, are no doubt common enough, but there is something 
startling iu the unconsciousness of the learned scientific professor that he was 
utteriug ideas not to be propounded within the pale of Christianity, and the nee- 
e88ar>' implication of ignorance of the fact that some truths are so well known 
to the Church that they cannot be called in question within it. The discourse 
elicited several answers. So far as the arraying against it the authority of Scrip- 
ture, they were, of course, decisive. The discourse, however, proceeds mainly 
on the idea that physical agents have specific offices, on the due performance of 
which depend the stability of the order of things, and that " it is not easy to see " 
how they can be diverted from their obvious design without disturbance of the 
order and harmony of nature. In the passage above cited, this difficulty is met. 
We have said that, like Pascal, Lewis was endowed with an imagination which, 
on boiug looked at, seemed to resolve itself into clearness and far-reachingness 
of iutellectnal vision. To this passage we point as illustrating that idea. 
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turn nature herself to special results lying out of the straight track 
of her undisturbed movement, but at the same time without 
breach, visible or invisible, of any of her laws or sequences. It 
is an interferencey a diversion, but not an infringement. As far as 
the most acute science, even with the aid of her most powerful 
magnifying-glasses, can trace the process, every step will be 
found to be in an unbroken chain of natural causation : and yet 
away back of nature, or on that other side of nature, where 
her sequences, however long to us, terminate at last in the 
supernatural, and where the prime motors of her machinery 
ever stand ready to receive any new or special impulse — on this 
remote side, we say, towards which science has not yet made even 
an infinitesimal progress, although to the Infinite Mind its whole 
immense extent may be but as a thin screen kindly interposed 
to shade and protect the weak finite eye from the insufferable 
brightness of the supernatural, — away in that distant region, 
*even in His secret chamber,' in the 'hiding-place of I lis 
power,' in the telegraphic centre of instantaneous communica- 
tion to all parts of the universe, springs may have been touched 
by the finger of the Almighty, which have vibrated all the way 
down this chain of natural causation, until, in each case calling 
for interference, it has terminated in a result specially connected 
with some providential event, so styled, some prayer, it may 
be, some crime calling for speedy vengeance, some purpose of 
mercy or grace ; and all this, too, as directly as though it had 
been proclaimed by a voice from the third heavens, and had 
been brought about by some visible miraculous agency crushing 
through all the laws of nature and the universe. Science has 
nothing to say in opposition to this ; whilst that which is higher 
than science, even our moral constitution, imperatively demands it, 
. ..." It is demanded by that interior department or tribunal of 
the soul, that speaks with the most authority, as with tlie voice 
of God, and therefore, whether we can prove it to be true or 
not, it must be taken as true for us ; as the truth with which 
we cannot dispense ; as the truth, which alone gives an interest, 
a rational interest, to all other truth ; as the trtUli, without tlie 
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rerognition of which^ it becomes a matter of the very smallest 
cunit't/nence whether anything else be true or false 

^' It must be so, or every element oi* a moral system perishes. 
It Ls demanded by the conscience. We cannot pray in faith 
without it ; we can liave no trust in Providence ; we can have 
neither the fear nor the love of Grod. But we mvM pray, we 
must believe, otherwise our souls have no, true life. • This, 
then, is tlie argument." 

No one can read this address without perceiving that in the 
writer of it there is united trained logical power, and subtlety 
of analysis with quickness and justness in appreciating the 
cli.'inictc^r and bearings of thought, and that he is not to be de- 
ceived by pretence, or overawed by assumptions. Tlie same 
charucteristics ap])ear in a few thoughts he has put forth on the 
latest phase of skepticism, some of which we present. The 
assumptions of unbelief are now so coolly and scomfiilly made, 
as to perplex and almost to intimidate some who will here 
find them treated as they merit 

"the latest ruse op modern inpidelitt, 

" Is tlie most significant name we can give to a movement 
which, for tactical skill in its managers and timely adaptedness 
to some of the supcrficialites of our age, bids fair to be one of 
the most mischievous that ever originated in the camp of un- 
belief. To every well-balanced and well-informed mind, its 
bare ex])osure is its refutation ; and yet, with many, its very 
impudence is its strength, while its bold assumption of victory 
is the very thing which gives it an apparent triumph, and 
sometimes a real success. It can no longer be called the 
latest FORM of infidelity^ as it was not long since styled by a 
learned theologian, himself of the most liberal school of Chris- 
tianity, for since that day it has ceased to have ybrm altogether. 
It has rctircMl even beyond the region of negations. It presents 
no more anything tangible, anything visible, anything that can 
be reduced to logical statement or definition. It would have 
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astonished the old infidels of the eighteenth century. Hume 
and Voltaire and Paine would not have known what to make of 
it ; though, douhtless, a kindred instinct would have sujQfered 
them to entertain no doubt of its spirit. 

" It has no dogmas, no first or last truths, no premises, no 
conclusions. But it has abundance of names as shadowy as 
itself. It calls itself * the new phase of faith ; ' it is the ' breadth 
and scope of modern thought ; ' it is the ' religion of the intu- 
itions,' as distinguished from the dogmas of the ^ logical under- 
standing ;' it is the * old creed,' if any would prefer to call it so 
but * lifted into higher forms of thought ;' it is the ' spirit in dis- 
tinction from the letter ; ' it is the new translation of the gospel 
from the 'historical' into the * ideal;' it is Christianity cmiie of 
age, and having outgrown those mythical and miraculous swath- 
ing bands that were indispensable to its Jewish infancy ; it is 
the eclectic synthesis of all creeds, * the harmony of all opposing 
polarities.' .... 

"Is it the old Infidelity? Oh, no! — Infidelity, once so 
called, is vulgar, ribald, coarse, and blasphemous. It had 
its narrow dogmas, as well as the narrow creeds which it 
assailed. It was unphilosophical, unspiritual. It had no sub- 
jective ' insight* It was all ' outward,' like the Christianity it 
rejected. It belonged to the soulless and faith-lacking eigh- 
teenth century. It was a poor, cavilling, word-disputing un- 
belief, as ignoble as the common faith itself. .... 

" It would be churchly, too, and use a churchly language. 
With gracious condescension it admits the church is an ' im- 
mense reality ; ' it ' accepts the church ;' it tells us, it ' adopts 
the church ; ' it most benignantly takes under its care a word 
and an idea, which has been so wretchedly misunderstood by 
almost all in every age, who have borne the Christian name. 
It would adopt, too, with equal graciousness, the most sacred 
language of the Scriptures, and employ it with as much famil- 
iarity, as if it had been its first-formed, first-lisped, vernacular 
tongue. It has its baptism, its regeneration, its incarnation, its 
redemption, its ^ai-cne-mentj and even its ^justification by 
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faith.' A late and much lauded writer of this school 'ac- 
cepts ' this doctrine too. It was thought to have something 
about it so peculiarly uncompromising, as to render impossible 
all attempts to find an easy and harmonious place for it in the 
new gospeL But he gives us to understand, that all that need 
be done is to pull off the deforming disguises in which the 
ignorance of Paul had wrapped the dogma, and then it stands 
forth at the very summit of philosophy. It is the fiedth by 
which the individual 'comes into unity with the universe.' 
This is a meaning, to be sure, of which apostles never dreamed. 
But, then, this only adds to its value, it makes it so much 
more transcendental an affair than that vulgar dogma which 
h&s so long usurped the name 

^ But, what then is this new faith, or this new believing 
skepticism, that so transcends all creeds, all forms, all dogmas, 
all miracles, all historical &uciSy all objective statements, all 
outward literality ? Define to us its lineaments. Give us at 
least its position in the field. How unreasonable the request, 
they would reply. The very making of such a demand, be- 
trays the inveterate influence of the old dogmas. It is the low 
appeal to the mere ' logical understanding.' Who can give the 
infinite in the forms of the finite ? Who would attempt to con- 
fine within any dogmatic enclosure the limitless intuitions of 
the spiritual insight ? " 

Few, especially if they read the whole paper, will deny that 
Lewis has caught the outlines of this threatening shape, 

" If shape it may be called, that shape hath none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb." 

We cite parts of some paragraphs in which he lays open some 
of the arts which give to it all it has of success : 

*' Its chief* weapon is the ad eapiandum assumption that 
there is something in the modern skepticism far more profound 
than anything the world has ever seen, or known, or thought 
before. . . . This has a most powerful effect on certain minds. Its 
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constant reiteration gives it the appearance of something no 
longer to be called in question. The immense pains that are 
taken to spread it, in every form, on the wings of our most 
widely circulated periodical literature, are producing an im- 
pression which is due neither to its argument, nor to its origi- 
nality." .... 

"Another part of the game consists in that affected longing to 
believe, which is so taking with young sentimentalists, — the 
representation, they would call it, of a spirit, a noble spirit, 
* yearning ' for faith, yet distressed by those * cruel old dog- 
mas ' which ' its higher intelligence ' cannot ' accept.' There 
is the struggle of the 'transition' period, the elevating, 
though painful, skepticism that vulgar believers cannot feel, 
and which is at the same time the grief and the glory of its pos- 
sessors. Oh ! could we but believe, say some of them, could 
we but rest in that simple faith in which our fathers trusted, 
and which is the consolation of common souls ! But, alas ! our 
' higher intelligence ' is our severe misfortune ! The food that 
once gave nourishment to an Augustine, an Anselm, a Baxter, 
a Butler, an Edwards and a "Wesley, fails to satisfy the ' higher 
longings ' of our famishing spirits ! All this has a mighty 
charm for many souls ; — it combines so many elements of ego- 
tistical vanity, of pseudo-spiritualism, of a ialse inflating hu- 
miUty, as far as possible from that repentance which * brings 
down every high thought and vain imagination in subjection 
to the cross." 

" Especially is this ruse played off with most appearance of 
triumph, when an opportunity is presented in a notice or 
review of some work on the Evidences of Christianity. The 
whole of this department is sometimes ignored with one 
sweep of the pen. We have nothing more to do with such 
books. The treatises of Paley, and Lardner, and Chalmers, 
were very well in their day. They were quite respectable pro- 
ductions, well adapted, perhaps, to meet the objections of the 
vulgar infidels of the eighteenth century ; but similar treatises 
now do not and can not, as a matter of course, at all come up 
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to the * new pha«te of faith.* . . . We say it in sorrow, says a writer 
in the Westminster Review, tlie received theory of the divine 
origin of Christianity, can no more be restored. Let the reader 
mark the word we have italicised. It contains a dispensation 
of all ar^ment, and for the shallow admirer of the school, this 
cont('mptible trick of rhetoric often stands in the place of all 
logical proof. * We had hoped,* continues this sorrowing apol- 
ogist, ' that our modem defender was about to take up the 
problem of Christianity with a real appreciation of its altered 
conditions;' but, alas! — we paraphrase instead of quoting 
farther — it is only the old story to which this enlightened age, 
with all its immense discoveries in science and philosophy, can 
never listen. It is the old argument about miracles and the su- 
pernatural. . . . And so, through reviews, essays, lectures, novels, 
poetry, newspapers, paragraphs, in every form through which 
the most intolerable sameness of ideas can be combined with 
the greatest variety of expression, is the same everlasting round 
of vaunting assertion with the most sparing amount of proof. 

" All this is very taking ; but there have been times — to 
their disparagement shall we say it, or their credit ? — when 
its c»ffect would have been just nothing at all. There have 
been ages which, although far behind us in objective science, 
would have, at Teast, held those who wrote for them to the 
necessity of having distinct ideas expressed in clear language, 
fortified by coherent, logical, and probable proof. There have 
been ages, unscientific, yet of intellectual force and intellectual 
honesty, prone to believe in the marvellous, yet intolerant of 
nonsense; ages in which the writers of the transcendental 
phase of faith would have obtained no hearing from any class, 
because there was not enough of false learning in the masses 
to make them pleased with what they did not understand, and 
yet enough of true learning and logical training in the better 
educated to enable them to have discovered at once the inanity 
of its pretensions. The Schoolmen would have dispersed it 
with one chapter of analysis and definition ; the Reformers 
would have laughed it to scorn for its utter want of all logical 
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as well as moral power ; the contemned Eighteenth Century 
would have annihilated it with one blow from the hammer of 
its plain, common sense, * logical understanding/ 

" It is often made a complaint by writers of this school, and 
it is a prominent part of the general ruse, that they are not 
understood, not appreciated ; that the old mind of the age fails 
in coming fairly up to their * stand-point.' And this, too, is 
very taking. .... With many, especially the young, it has all the 
effect which the obscure adds to the sublime, and the cant of 
mysticism imparts to the conception of vast profundity. It is 
only the love of the marvellous of former days now turned into 
a different channel 

" And yet it may be safely as well as boldly affirmed, that 
there is nothing in Strauss, or the profoundest German of them 
all, that has not been advanced for sitbstance, and we might 
say iafonn, too, by the old English deists, who called them- 
selves deists and infidels without any disguise. We challenge 
them to produce a substantial objection to Cliristianity derived 
from any thhig latent or patent in the Old and New Testaments, 
that is not more than a century old. We might even go far- 
ther, and maintain that most of the German objections now 
paraded as something new, and against which, it is said, former 
defences will not avail, are as old as the days of Porphyry and 
Celsus. There may be some new verbal difficulties, raked up 
by German exegesis, but involving no really new objection, — 
for tliis is the great point, — presenting no ' new aspects,' no 
*new problems,' no ' altered conditions.' The questions arising 
from the apparent discrepancies in the Gospels, the diverse 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke, the seeming misappre- 
hension in regard to the second coming of Christ, the alleged 
difficulties of the Old Testament, the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart, the destruction of the Canaanites, etc, all of which New- 
man and others parade as though they were fresh discoveries, 
are coeval with the first centuries of Christianity. Even the 
stale witticisms of Jonah's fish and Balaam's ass have about 
them the mould of almost two thousand years. They all date 

32 
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from that early period when the gospel first aroused the 
critical acumen of the depraved soul in calling forth its sleeping 
enmity to the highest forms of truth." 

The following passage is cited — one among many — to 
illui^trate Lewis' ahility to apply to the elucidation of the 
present the history of the past : " Any one well acquainted 
with the previous forms of philosophical or theological error, 
might have predicted that the infidelity of the eighteenth century 
must inevitably run its course, and run out, just as had been 
done by that old Roman Epicurianism, to which in many points 
it bore so close a resemblance. Until experience, however, 
had convinced us of the &ct, it was not so obviously certain, 
that from its sweltering ashes would have exhaled the stupe- 
fying gases of the Grerman pantheism, or the nitrous fumes of 
the new atheology. And yet a careful study of profane and 
ecclesiastical history might have given us a clew to the moral 
chemistry of the transition. When the Pagan philosophy was 
receiving its death-blows from the preachers of Christianity, 
out of the dying carcass came forth the monstrous forms of that 
vaunting Gnostictsm, which so much troubled the early Christian 
C/iurch. It professed to be more spiritual than the gospel itself 
It contemned the Old Testament cu gross and carnal ; its God 
as a malign and vindictive Deity. Christ was but an appear- 
ance — an idea. It, too, had its higher form of faith, its higher 
law, its subjective insight, its idealy dispensing vnth the historical 
and the actual. It had its ceons, its spheres, its new spiritual 
world. And yet, as we now look back upon it through the 
cleared-up glass of history, we see * how earthly it was, how 
sensual, how devilish.' With all its boasted spirituality, it had 
no cross, no repentance, no humility, and therefore no true 
faith. Will not a similar spectacle be presented, when some 
similar vantage-ground in the future enables the observer to 
look back upon the then stale and decomposing elements of its 
modem antitype ? " 

It has been said that the philosophy of Lewis is practical, as 
well as ideal. This appears in the wonderful manner in which, 
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in his papers, the most ultimate ideas in philosophy and religion 
are woven, as it were, into the warp and woof of life ; or rather, 
in the way in which they point out how they should enter into 
all social existence as its controlling or organizing principles, 
and in which they make known the evils which result from the 
want of their influence. In this point of view his writings 
are among the most original which this* age has seen, though 
certainly in a very different and much higher sense than that 
in which this term is sometimes used. Not by any means as 
the most striking or apt illustration of precisely what we mean, 
but because, while answering this end, it presents so clear a 
view of one of the most important and least understood of the 
powers of the soul, and of the evils which follow its perversion, 
we present portions of a paper 

ON THE CONSCIENCE. 

" Conscience is imperative within its own domain. But this 
domain has two departments, or rather, there is attached to its 
exclusive realm, to its sanctum sanctorum, or holy of holies, 
an outer court. In the first, or inner region, the decision is 
primary, absolute, and without appeal. In the other, it is 
ev-er conditional, ever modified by expediences whose right 
consideration falls not within the conscience directly, but be- 
longs to the reason or intellect, judging, as in other rational 
problems, by data that lie wholly without the moral sense, and 
which may vary in each particular case. Within the first are 
embraced the states or dispositions of the soul in its relations to 
God and man, together with the immutable intuitions that pro- 
nounce one state good, righteous, holy, the other unrighteous, 
unholy, accursed. These lie, or ought to lie, right under the 
eye of the conscience. The true inner light shines, or ought 
to shine, and if not put out, or turned into darkness by being 
ever directed to things without its sphere, will shine, directly 
upon them. Thus the propositions — we ought to love God 
supremely as our Father and Creator — we ought to love man 
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&<^ our brother — we ought to make the moral glory of the Divine 
Being the highest aim of our existence — we ought to seek 
the best good of our fellow-men and their highest virtue, what- 
ever that good and that virtue may be, — these, and such as 
these, the conscience decides, or ought to decide, intuitively. 
We have known large volumes of theology written to prove 
them, but the conscience, the true inner light shining in its 
own inner sphere, does not need them at alL It affirms all 
these truths without ratiocination. If conscience does her true 
office, no reasoning can make them clearer. If she is dead, or 
blind, no reasoning, in itself, can restore her to life, or heal her 
spiritual malady. In this higher region there is no modifi- 
cation by circumstances or expediences, as when we judge of 
outward acts and relations. There is no lowering the standard 
of truth. A man may see it, and even rejoice in it, although 
at the same time he sees himself &r below it. We must come 
up to it, says the healthy conscience ; it can never come down 
to us. To these decisions of the higher law there is no dis- 
pensation or supersedeas possible. There is no writ of error, 
such as may be brought against every human judgment when 
rendered of outward rights and duties. Here we have our 
eternal and immutable morality. We may safely speak of it 
in as high terms as any of our higher law transcendentalists 
could desire. 

''And so, too, on the other hand, the decisions of the conscience 
as to what is wrong, are alike imperative, alike irrepealable, 
alike incapable of all modification, when kept within this field. 
Thus it says — and says intuitively — it is wrong to be selfish, 
or to love ourselves to the disregard of others ; it is wrong to 
be cruel or tyrannical in disposition or practice ; it is wrong to 
use men, whether we be employers at the North or masters 
at the South, for the gratification alone of our selfishness, inde- 
pendent of what we see to be for their secular and eternal good. 
In all these cases it is the state of soul that conscience looks aU 
She will not decide, cannot decide, as some would have her, 
that it is wrong for one man to be the monarchical^ or, if you 
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will, the despotic ruler of millions of other men (since that 
may, or may not, be a wise form of government under the out- 
ward expediencies of the case) ; but she does say, both to the 
governor and the governed, that for the temper, dispositions, 
and states of the soul they manifest in these relations, they will 

both be held accountable at the bar of Eternal Justice She 

says promptly, it is wrong not to love our brother man of every 
race and condition, or to fail in doing him all the physical and 
moral good compatible with his own and our circumstances. 
She tells us, too, just as imperatively (if we will but hear her 
voice amidst our noisy logomachies), that it is wrong to judge 
of those circumstances, and that we will be held accountable if 
we judge of those circumstances by any abstract rules, or ab- 
stract rights, while contemptuously ignoring the expediencies 
of actual present or probable future facts. The reason is given 
to us to judge of these. Conscience only holds us accountable 
that that intelligence be faithfully exercised in view of all the 
facts, while she herself is directly occupied with higher matters, 
even those higher moral intuitions which no expediencies can 
modify, no change of facts impair. 

" Here, we say, conscience is imperative, and the reason is, 
that in thus judging intuitively of states, and motives, and dis- 
positions, or, in other words, the moral diathesis, she looks from 
her high place, her Heaven-appointed watch-tower, right down 
into the soul without media of any kind. The whole region 
lies before her. If the vision be healthy, it is a direct beholding 
of what is, in its true nature, whether that sight be pleasant or 
painful, beautiful or deformed. In such beholding, conscience 
has not to suspend her decision until she has consulted conse- 
quences, or reasoned about causes or effects. The judgment 
is as independent, and as immediate, as that of the aesthetic 
sense. This state of soul, it says, is fair, it is lovely, it is right ; 
that is ugly, unlovely, unrighteous. It says this simply be- 
cause it judges what it sees, and was made to see, as falling 
directly within its inner field of light. 

" But now present to it an outward act, and outward relation. 

32* 
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Ilore it cannot jadge directlj. Sach act or relation lies with- 
out its telescopic range. It can only decide at aU about it 
ac(*ording as there is reflected from the outward act some diear 
evidence of the inner state, and for this end it has to call in aid 
from the reason ; it must get from the intelligence a verdict on 
the facts, on all the facts ; in other words, a careful induction 
of preceding causes, of attending circumstances, and probable 
future results. . The real responsibility of conscience is that 
this induction be made with the utmost care, that nothing 
ascertainable be left out, that there be no rash jumping to con- 
clusions on the ground of any assumed abstract rights to the 
ignoring of expediencies that might essentially affect them. 

^ Let us, then, start another series of questions. Is monarchical 
government right, under any circumstances? Can one man 
rightly have and hold power more or less stringent over 
another ? Ought one man to be indissolubly bound in mar- 
riage to one woman ? How long should the parent rule over 
the child? Should the wife have separate property or be in 
social subjection to her husband ? Now these, it will be seen 
at once, are a very different class of queries, and their decision 
must belong to a different tribunaL The conscience has a 
duty indeed in respect to them ; but it is only to obtain and 
follow the best outward or objective light, whether derived 
from experience or history, or Scripture, or from all combined. 
It is evident, too, that if she steps at all from her appropriate 
sphere, she has as n^uch right to decide intuitively, or per se^ 
as it is called, on any one of these questions, as on that one 
which the modem higher-law doctrine claims so confidently as 
falling within her jurisdiction. And such a view is becoming 
every day more distinctly advanced. It is well known that 
the pioneers in this progress have already planted their stand- 
ards on every one of these fields. Those of our religious men 
and clergy who have followed them thus far, must make a 
quick retreat, if they would not get into a position from which 
every old landmark of the Bible, as well as of history, bids fJEur 
to be swept away. 
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" Conscience, as its very name implies, is self-knowledge. It 
can only judge of outward acts and relations according as they 
furnish evidence more or less clear of an inward state of soul. 
Hence it is only by an accommodation of speech that we can 
say it judges of such outer relations at all. An error in re- 
spect to them is not an error of the conscience, except so far 
as the perverted inward state has darkened the outward intelli- 
gence. This may be the case, but it is much more likely to 
be the other way. It is by far the more common fault that 
the continued habit of looking out has blinded the eye of the 
conscience to its true inner work, and made the soul itself, 
with its moral states, its dispositions, its ultimate motives and 
emotions, as dark as Plato's cave, where nothing is seen but 
ever passing, ever changing shadows dimly reflected from its 
outer walL 

" Again, hardly any outward act is an exact representative of 
an inward state, so as to be an unfailing evidence of its moral 
character. A vast variety of preceding and attendant circum- 
stances must be known to make it even an approximation to such 
evidence. . There are, indeed, some that come so near to it as 
to have been regarded in all ages as crimes per se, such as the 
violation of the oath, a breach of solemn compact ; but these are 
not the acts which most especially call out the modem higher-law 
conscientiousness. It rather chooses to exercise itself upon 
those outer relations that involve the greatest difficulty in their 
political or social settlement. And hence it is, that this depart- 
ment of casuistical ethics is now, as it was in the Apostle's 
time, and ever will be while self-righteousness exists upon the 
earth, the fruitful field of endless abstract disputation, or what 
the sacred writer so significantly characterizes as logomachies, 
or strifes of words. It is, at all events, a peculiar trait of our 
own age and land. The straying conscience sees, or thinks it 
sees, the exact right and wrong of acts and relations involving 
the most uncertain and complicated expediences. It sees dis- 
tinctly the dim, the obscure, the far ofl; It is, in other words, 
employing the inner light to see what it cannot see, what it was 
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not made to soe. It is straining the inner eye to behold objects 
tluit Ho quite bojond its range, and thus blinding it to those 
tliat a|>[)roach the nearest to its appointed healthy vision. 

^ And this thought is the key to what might otherwise seem 
a wondrous mystery. If conscience is only to see directly, or 
intuitively, what lies witliin the soul itself, or what we have 
called the subjective state, if she sees this by her own light, 
and without the aid of any reasoning from abroad, just as the 
bodily eye sees colors, or the aesthetic taste perceives beauty or 
deformity, — if this be so, why does it make such strange mis- 
takes ? ^Miy does it so much overlook what lies nearest to it, 
and right before it, in its own sphere, and on its own plane ? 
How is it that men can be so mistaken, so widely mistaken, as to 
the state and temper of their own souls, .... and 'know^not what 
manner of spirit they are of ? This is indeed a marvel, an 
astonishing marvel. And yet the explanation comes directly 
from the phenomena we have been laboring to set forth as the 
main moral miscliief of our times. 

^^ ' They that look out of the windows shall be darkened.' It 
is, we admit, but an accommodation of Scripture intended for 
another purpose, but we may employ it as presenting the 
briefest illustration of our idea. It is this continual outgazing 
of the soul into the field of objective or extrinsic relation that 
has bleared the eye of the conscience, and dimmed the true 
inner light. Had it been ever faithfully employed within its 
own province, it would have been indeed *the candle of the 
Lord searching all the deep places of the spirit.' It would 
have lit up all ' its chambers of imagery ' with a pure and 
growing illumination, driving out the malign shadows like evil 
birds that cannot bear the day. But in the other process the 
soul is ever growing darker and darker. Men have looked 
abroad until they can no longer see themselves ; and hence 
this exceeding conscientiousness — where conscientiousness 
strictly has little or no place — in the region of outward po- 
litical relations 

" ' Blessed is the man,' says Socrates, ra avrov irpdrroiVj ^ who 
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minds his own affairs/ The maxim may seem, at first, to have 
a selfish or unsocial aspect, but it is pregnant with the holiest 
meaning. It is very similar to that of the Apostle, ' Let each 
man study to be quiet and do his own business.' In both 
there is enjoined the care of the spiritual state, the inner com- 
monweciUh of each man's own soul, as the necessary preparation 
for any good he may ever do, or any true conscientiousness he 
may exercise, in his outward political or social relations. 

^ A striking evidence that there must be something spurious 
in tibis outward conscientiousness, arises from the fact of its 
endless differences, so irreconcilable, yet all presenting equal 
chdms to whatever merit there may be in this poor virtue of 
smcerity. We need not chai^ any of them with downright 
hypocrisy. There is an easier solution of the mystery in the 
blinding effects of this continual roaming of the conscience 
outside of its appointed bounds. Yes, all are sincere — equally 
sincere. What an enthusiastic zeal for principle, what a de- 
voted love of righteousness pervades the ranks of all parties ! 
And so, too, every class of reformers are sincere, however much 
they may impugn the sincerity of all patriots and reformers 
except themselves. Who that is familiar with the literature 
of platforms and resolutions can have any doubt of this ? Even 
lynch-law mobs are sincere — very sincere. What an irre- 
pressible love of justice fills their souls ! how intense the 
working of their ' higher law ! ' how very honest their fanatical 
hatred of fanaticism ! Who are not sincere ? If that saves 
us, then, indeed, are there few that be lost. A higher ethical 
authority than Wayland or Paley assures us that * every way 
of man is right in his own eyes, but the Lord trieth the spirits.' 
There must be, then, a standard ' which is higher than the 
highest.' There is a law, a true objective written law, by 
which the conscience is to be judged, and its moral character 
— as a good or bad conscience — definitively determined. 

" Our modem society is certainly presenting, in this respect, 
a most remarkable spectacle. We are all so burdened with 
responsibility. Each man, and each woman, too, is responsible 
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for every Bociul evil, and every political measure. TVliat is 
Htill more strange, the pressure on the conscience is generally 
in proi>ortion to the remoteness of the cause. Not only, too, is 
there this responsibility for far-off sins, but each man is bur- 
dened with the comparative deadness of his neighbor's con- 
science. He is distressed that his clergyman does not every 
Sabbath bear his testimony against the particular offence, 
which seems to him to involve the essence of all evil. He 
will not hold Christian communion with such an offender. He 
will not commune with the man who would commune with 
him. Nay more, such is his moral heroism, he will not com- 
mune with the man who will not condemn the man who is 
willing to commune with him ; and so on ad infinitum. Such 
a conscience is like the fabled house of the nursery rhymes. 
There is no end to its spacious stories, or the heavy bales 
of conscientiousness with which each department is crowded 
almost to bursting. 

** We are not making light of sacred matters. They do so 
who present the human conscience in a manner so different 
from that of the Divine Word. In the Scriptures, feiithful 
self-searching, penitential self-humiliation, is set forth as its 
chief, if not its only office. In the modern reform, it becomes 
only another name for the most bitter railing against other 
men and other consciences. They make light of this sacred 
faculty of the soul who are ever allowing it to roam abroad, to 
the neglect of that spiritual home which God has entrusted to 
its care, and for which He has given it so full and dear a 
directory. They make light of it who, in the luxury of a false 
conscientiousness, hold themselves responsible for every thing 
but that for which alone a man is truly responsible, his con^ 
scierice itself, or the state of soul which gives moral character 
to all outward acts. 

" But what a melancholy contrast to this universal sense of 
responsibility is presented in the actual condition of the world ! 
How full of conscience, and yet how full of crime ! How full 
of patriotism, and yet, from the politician's own showing, how 
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fearful the amount and steady increase of political corruption I 
The most direful passions, too, are called out, and all in the 
name of truth and righteousness. How different from the spirit 
of the New Testament I How refreshing, after having listened 
to the heated harangues of one of our reform conventions, to 
turn to the pages of Paul and John ! It is like emerging from 
the suffocating atmosphere of the sultry vault into the pure 
and balmy air of heaven. How serene the repose of the Scrip- 
tures to one who turns away in weariness from these chafing 
logomachies, these fierce battles of the spirit, in which, could 
we only see the invisible essences of things, there might be 
discerned a more bitter enmity, a more malignant strife of soul, 
than ever rose up to Heaven's eye from the blood-stained fields 
of the Crimea.'* 

Lewis seems to us to have in biblical criticism the most 
appropriate field for his endowments and attainments ; and we 
regret not to find more of literary criticism from his pen, as the 
full exertion of his powers in this, would have secured for him 
the more earnest attention in that higher field. This little frag- 
ment is all that we have met with : 

" In the old mythologies. Night is the mother of Day ; and 
hence the epithets poetry has ever conferred upon her, — 
Sacred Night, Divine Night, Holy Night, most Venerable and 
Religious Night. But not only has she been regarded as the 
mythological mother of creation, but as ever the nurse of the 
purest emotions and the truest thoughts. On this account the 
Greek poets gave her that beautiful n^xao^, Euphrone — indi- 
cating the season of good feeling, — the hour of hope, of calm yet 
joyous contemplation. It is true, the inspired description of the 
heavenly state says, * There shaU be no night there.^ But in 
our present imperfect being, the idea of the highest earthly 
bliss would be marred by its absence from the picture. As yet 
we cannot dispense with the shade. The 

Sacred high eternal noon, 

is for beings of another order and another life ; and, however 
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much we may admire the pure sublimity of this fine line of 
Duddridpfo, we fet;l that we must be endowed with new emo- 
tions before we oould truly enjoy the never to be remitted 
splendor of such a state as it describes. 

^ AhlK>ugh affected by particular circumstances, and expres- 
soil with great variety of imagery, there has been a wonderful 
harmony in the spiritual conceptions, which the contemplation 
of night has ever called forth. We have, therefore, thought 
it might interest our readers to present a few of the most strik- 
ing night-scenes from ancient and modem poets. The first 
from our portfolio, of course, is Homer's. The selection is 
from the close of the eighth book of the Hiad. Its introduc- 
tion partakes of the warlike cliaracter of the poem, but softened 
into that holy calmness which the scene ever assumes, whatever 
may be the circumstances in which it is presented. We give 
Po|>e's splendid translation, although some might prefer the 
more accurate version of Cowper : 

' As when the moon, refhlgent lamp of night. 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roU, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies.' 

• 

" But neither Pope nor Cowper can be said to have caught the 
spirit of the original as well as the old ballad version of Chap- 
man: 

' As when about the silver moon, when air is tree fh>m winde, 
And stars shine clearo, to whose sweet beams high prospects and 

the brows 
Of all steep hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for shows ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy to glitter in their sight, — 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light. 
And all the signs in heaven are seen, that glad the shepherd heart.' 
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** Apollonias Bbodius, in the ArgonaiUica, presents a greater 
diversity of imagery. He has not in view, like Homer, the 
unity of a single scene, but calls up similar emotions by a dis- 
persed variety of the most impressive pictures. We present a 
translation, which, if it have no other merit, may at least be 
said to be almost word for word : 

' Now Night had thrown her shadow o'er the earth. 
Far out at sea the sailors stood and gazed 
On wheeling Arctos and Orion's stars. 
The traveller longed to hear the "warder's voice 
Invite to rest; and even the mother's eyes 
That drowsy hour pressed downwards, as she watched 
By her dead child. The watch-dog's voice was mute : 
The city's thronging noise had died away. 
And stillness reigned o'er all the shaded realm, 
Save in Medea's restless soul.' 

" Virgil closely imitates the Greek poet in the designed con- 
trast, if not in his scenery. Even those may appreciate its 
exceedingly liquid flow, who are compelled to resort to the 
translation for its meaning. 

' Nox erat, et placidnm carpebat fessa soporem 
Ck)rpora per terras, sylvseque, et sieva quierant 
Aequora : cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu : 
Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pictseque volucres 
Qufleque lacus late liqnidos, quseque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno positas sub nocte silenti, 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 
At non infelix Dido.'— JSwad, Lib. iv. 

* T was dead of night, when wearied bodies close 
Their eyes in balmy sleep, and soft repose. 
The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 
No murmuring tides disturb the gentle floods; 
The stars in silent order moved around, . 
And peace with downy wings was brooding on the ground. 
The flocks and herds and particolored fowl. 
Which haunt the woods, or swim the seedy pool, 
Stretched on the quiet earth securely lay. 
Forgetting the past labors of the day; — 
All but unhappy Dido.' 

33 
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** Dryden is very far from doing justice to 'Virgil in tbe trans- 
lation of this {Musagc ; and yet we mast say the original, much 
as it luis been praised, falL» greatly short of the exquisite de- 
scription by A|>olloniud. How much does that most impressive 
image in the sixth line of the Grecian poet exceed any effect 
pHxluced by Virgil's picUt volucreSy or * particolored fowl,' how- 
ever ornate the language and liquid the melody of his highly- 
wrought lines. 

** But Byron, — shall we risk the criticism, — Byron, in our 
judgment, surpasses every example we have quoted, and even 
had we added, as we might have done, Shakspeare and Milton 
to the list : 

* T was midnight. On the moontains brown 
The cold, round moon shone deeply down; 
Blac rolled the waters ; blue the sky 
Spread like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light. 
So wildly, spiritually bright. 
Who ever gazed upon them shining. 
And turned to earth without repining? 
The sea on cither shore lay there. 
Culm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And scarce the foam the pebbles shook. 
That murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillowed on the waves; 
The banners drooped along their staves ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke. 
Save where the watch his signal spoke; 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill 
And echo answered fh)m the hill.' 

" Our concluding example is from the Scriptures. We chal- 
lenge not for it a superiority simply on the ground of its in- 
spiration. Every reader may judge for himself, how immeas- 
urably it excels anything of the kind to be found in ancient or 
modern poetry. How full of natural sublimity, and at the 
same time how profoundly impressive the moral lesson of this 
night-scene from Job ! — 



•o" 



* In thoughts from visions of the night. 
When deep sleep falleth upon men. 
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' Fear came apon me, and trembling. 
And made all my bones to shake. 
Then a Spirit passed before my face; 
The hair of my flesh rose up. 
It stood. An image was before mine eyes, 
And yet I could not discern the form thereof. 
There was silence — 
And yet I heard a voice, saying, — 
Shall a mortal be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker? ' " 

The opinions of Lewis, now to be presented, may give some 
idea of the system of truth which gives unity to his writings. 
The reader should bear in mind that these opinions in this 
somewhat aphoristic form, as severed from their contexts, are 
deprived of their illustration and argument where in some cases 
both are required, and where in others they give to the enunci- 
ation of some familiar, undisputed truth, unwonted clearness 
and power ; and that their selection, their combination and ar- 
rangement, made by a single mind, shares in the peculiarities 
and imperfections of its judgment. Were it our sole aim to 
illustrate the literary merit of the writings from which these 
opinions have been compiled, it would be putting them to a test 
unreasonably severe to print these pages ; but beyond and above 
this, we would thus bring the authority of his name to uphold 
some truths too faintly affirmed or too often denied. 

I. 

The necessary idea of God is the ground of all Truth. 

11. 

Truth is inseparable from ihaaght. Thought is inseparable 
from a thinker. The first is inconceivable without the second. 
The second is inconceivable without the third. There are 
certain truths which the laws of our minds, out of which we 
cannot think, compel us to regard as independent of time, and 
space, and all created things ; in other words, as necessary and 
eternal Necessary and eternal truth cannot be conceived of 
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bj us except as necessary and eternal thought ; necessary and 
eternal thought is inconceivable by us except in connection 
with an eternal thinker, or rather with an eternal intelligence. 
If we think steadily upon it, we shall find that by the laws 
of our own minds we cannot take the one without taking the 
other. But we are compelled to take the one, therefore we 
must take the other. If we sever the chain, all collapses and 
falls to the ground, the first proposition as well as the second. 
The word truth lases its meaning, and only gets vitality again 
by ooimccting it with thought and mindL 

in. 

The doctrines of an immutable standard of morals and of an 
immutable standard of taste, must go together. Both are neces- 
sarily and consistently rejected by the atheist, and both should 
be strenuously maintained by all consistent theists. Physical, 
moral, intellectual, and religious beauty, although not the same, 
can all be traced to one conmion foundation. All are har- 
monies ; all spring from one root, and all are alike unmeaning 
notions, unless connected with that idea of Grod in which the 
Beautiful, the Righteous, and the Grood — to koXof, to dyo^ov, 
TO StK(uov*-are all embraced. 

IV. 

The Divine Character is the ground of the Divine Law. 

V. 

If in Grod's government s^n is not punished for its intrinsic 
demerit, there are no grounds on which it can properly be pun- 
ished at all. In regard to the universal spiritual law of God, 
a universe of beings who are just kept from overt acts by the 
in terrorem principle of punishment, are already intrinsically 
sinners, and have already incurred the penalty. 

VI. 

The Divine Mercy has no meaning separate from the Divine 
Justice. 
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vn. 

It is the glory of the gospel that God is irapairrp'o^ — that 
he can be propitiated ; while the awful sacrifice by which it is 
accomplished levels in the dust all the pride of human virtue, 
and all the lofly aspirations of human philosophy. It relieves 
the penitent and believing spirit &om that gloomy sentiment of 
the Grecian poet, which has ever weighed so heavily on the 
dark heathen mind — 

while yet it gives no countenance to that false, presumptuous 
belief in the Divine placability on which some lay so much 
stress. With such it is not the Divine mercy they would exalt, 
but rather that idol attribute of their own imaginations so well 
expressed by the Greek word pa^fiia, that sluggish indolence, 
indifierence, or good nature, — to use a common expression, — 
which constitutes the prime attribute of the Deity of the 
ancient Epicurean, and the modem sentimentalist. 

vin. 
The Divine Justice is the ground of Human Law. 

nc 

A denial of punishment, as based upon intrinsic desert, 
must be a denial of such intrinsic desert itself, and results in the 
position that what is styled sin, is a disease, a nuisance, a 
political mischief, a mere state to be regretted. 

z. 

Our first ideas of law, of punishment, of justice and desert, 
do necessarily receive their first objective suggestions and illus- 
trations from earthly laws and earthly tribunals. The latter 
are the necessary chronological antecedents through which the 
former are developed. The lower law and the lower justice 
are the first media through which the higher are necessarily 
read and contemplated. If the former are held to have no ref- 

83* 
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crence to desert or retribution as the ground of punishment, 
such will Dccesjs^arily be the first, and because the first, the most 
lasting impress^ion connected with the term as used of the gov- 
ernment of God. If our earliest conceptions of human law 
should lead us habitually to regard it as having strictly no moral 
cliaracter, the soul is just in a proper condition to receive the 
doctrine that what is called the divine government is merely a 
scheme of physical laws for physical ends, punishing, as is com- 
monly said, by necessary physical consequences, and with noth- 
ing strictly of a penal, retributive, avenging character, as those 
terms have ever been used in human language. If the one 
lius no other and no higher aim than what is usually styled ex- 
pediency, the conceptions of the other will partake of the same 
cliaracter ; and thus, in place of a true morality, the Epicurean 
doctrine that happiness instead of right, or happiness as synony- 
mous with right, is the end of being, becomes the law of the 
universe. There is, in other words, nowhere any right except 
success in the attainment of the greatest amount of ^pleasing 
sensattons ;* there is no wrong except an intellectual mistake 
as to the method by which this attainment can be secured ; there 
is no other punishment than the physical ill consequences of 
such mistake, producing a reform consisting in the rectification 
of such error ; there are not only no acts, but also no stcUes of 
soul, which, in themselves, and irrespective of consequences, 
have an eternal right or wrong ; there is strictly no morality, 
no desert, no retribution, and of course no genuine conviction 
of sin, in the universe. 

Those who deny the doctrine of retribution and desert as an 
element of human justice, seldom stop short of the same denial 
in regard to the divine government Some expressly repudi- 
ate the words penal and punishment, as conveying false ideas 
and openly and boldly avow the safe keeping of the criminal 
and his reformation to be the only grounds on which society can 
employ towards him any violence or constraint; with them 
crime is disease and punishment is cure, not only on earth, but 
throughout the universe. 
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XI. 

We cannot sufficiently estimate the Law's educating power 
for good or evil. Although justice is most highly useful to 
preserve society, yef in fact the great end of society itself, is 
the conservation of justice, and in that the conservation of our 
moral nature. It is not merely to preserve the social peace, to 
maintain personal rights, to secure property, but above all 
these to school the moral sense, to train the soul to reverence 
for law as law, and to a constant contemplation of moral ideas, 
through those temporal forms, which God in the divine insti- 
tution of government intended as real, although imperfect types, 
of a higher law and a Holier Justice. 

XII. 

Where human law is treated with contempt, positive Divine 
law is ever less honored. 

XIII. 

Morality is something absolute, or an end in itself, to be 
sought and upheld for its own sake. 

XIV. 

A sound moral sense is a higher good, and more to be 
desired by every rational being than any amount of happiness. 

XV. 

Every man must act according to his convictions. But here 
is not his chief accountability. There is another, which in the 
clamor about all kinds of outward responsibilities, is hardly 
thought of, but which the Scriptures make all in all. It is a 
man's responsibility for his feelings, his states of soul, his con- 
victions, yea, his conscience itself. 

XVI. 

The anatomist or physiologist traces the movements of the 
complex animal economy when once set in motion, but the 
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mvstory cTon of animal life escapes their keenest investiga- 
tions : even k> maj the metaphysician trace the operations of the 
HKil in a(*tion ; he may unfohl the laws and the phenomena of in- 
tellect ; but tluit dee))er and more powerfhl moral nature which 
commands the intellect, which forms the essence of the soul, 
which determines its condition in the scale of being, is lefl un- 
vii^ited and unexplored. Notwithstanding the absurd attempts 
to resolve it into the calculations of the understanding, or into a 
mere department of sensation, or an unmeaning theory of 
blind sentiments and instincts, that part of us which lies be- 
neath sensation and reflection, and thoughts and feelings, and 
the deductions of the reasoning faculty, that more mysterious 
essence which controls all their movements, and imparts to aU 
of them their character, has never been ftilly explored by any 
who discard from their philosophy an implicit submission to 

tlie guidance of revelation. 

xvn. 

There are truths which experience awakens the soul to find 
within itself as among the conditions of its own being. There 
is a consciousness that the relation, which these ideas bear to 
the mind, difiers in some way from that of truths of fact and 
experience, and that when suggested by the latter, instead of 
any new knowledge from without being acquired, the soul is 
only revealed to itself and awakened to a perception of its own 
previous possessions. Numbers have a real existence in the 
soul, not as mere umbne or conceptual images, the way in 
which any outward thing may be said to be in the mind, but as 
part of its own most interior furniture, without which it could 
not be a rational soul, but only a sensitive life, — belonging to 
mind, in fact, just as truly and inseparably as figurative forms 
belong to matter, or forms of motion to any idea that we can 
have of life. * 

XVIII. 

Those affirmations which the immutable laws of our own 
souls compel us to make, form not only our highest, but our only 
idea of truth. 
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XIX. 

If there are ideas which are not conventional, ideas eternal 
and immutable, which the soul knows as such, or knows them 
not at all, and never can acquire from any foreign source, 
in respect to these, language must be our clearest and most 
trustworthy guide. Outward forms, or the names of things, 
are but the smallest part of a language. They are but the 
external drapery varying in every age and nation, but within 
and beneath all, there is the soul, which in all languages, utters 
the same spiritual voice. The soul of language being an ema- 
nation from the human soul, must, therefore, be the best inter- 
preter of its intuitive ideas. 

XX. 

What are words — we speak not now of sounds or articulate 
enunciations, ovo/xara or pi^/xaro, but of the higher term, Xoyot — 
what are words in this sense, but outward expressions of the 
inward logical necessities of our own minds ? And what can 
be stronger proof for us than those affirmations, which the 
immutable higher laws of our own souls compel us to make, 
in respect to what is included or not included in a certain idea ? 
Whatever belongs to the idea is necessary ; so, on the other 
hand, whatever is necessary pertains to an idea, and the exclu- 
sion of any part involves for our minds a logical contradiction. 
The naming of them, therefore, cannot be arbitrary, except so 
far as mere outward sound is concerned. There are certain 
ideas which are not dependent on language, but language on 
them. The idea which calls for the name is implanted by God 
as one of the fixed parts of our being. 

XXI. 

There are three energies of the soul ideally distinct There 
is that within us. which takes notice of appearances or phe- 
nomena. There is another which takes cognition of things 
and events. There is another power of the spirit which occu- 
pies itself with the meaning of things. Thus we have appear- 
ances, things, and the meaning or reason of things ; we have 
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the phenomenal, the natnra], the supernatural ; we have the 
present, the temiwral, the eternal. Appearances haye con- 
struction in Ppace and time, although without some other 
faculty than the sense they would come and go isolated and 
unrememhercd. Things and events are connected by the 
notions, cause and substance, into a system we call nature ; but 
without some other faculty than the understanding, it would 
liave only a scientific value, raising no question of a higher 
interest, and doing nothing to answer such a question when 
raised in some other way. But there is an operation of the 
soul, which, however obscure in some, and however limited in 
all of us, does to some extent comprehend sense and nature, or 
at least awaken the interest which demands such compre- 
hension in order to give meaning and reason to appearances 
and things. 

We might vary the view by presenting it in the form of the 
three great questions in regard to the universe of being, — The 
what? The how? and The why? — The tI and the ori, and 
the &ori. The sense and the understanding would try to find 
an answer to the first, understanding and reason to the sec- 
ond, and the reason, especially the moral reason, to the third ; 
and this answer in its most comprehending terms would be 
given in the words, God, the Soul, and Immortality. 

In regard to the first of these, or the Great Eeason of 
Keasons, the scientific understanding might likewise attempt, 
and does attempt, the solution ; but it would ever bring it under 
the how, the irois, instead of the Siort of the universe. It has 
ever been inquiring whence came nature and the world, and 
how do they exist, or trying to explain the fact (ort) that they 
do exist ; but ever as questions of curious or scientific interest 
In such inquiries the understanding seeks its Grod, but it never 
gets anything more than a first cause, a first power, a first 
mover, a developing principle, taken, too, at last, as a neces- 
sary notion of the wearied mind, and although assumed as a 
beginning of nature, yet never in fact regarded as out of nature. 

The true meaning of the universe is a question put by the 
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moral reason. Reason and conscience ask what is the design 
of all designs, going clear out of nature into some acknowledged 
region beyond and above it. Here even reason requires aid 
from above, and it is at last * by faith we know that the worlds 
were made by the word of Grod,' and for his glory were they 
made. 

XXII. 

Materialism in respect to man, is atheism in respect to the 
universe. The views entertained in the one case will ever 
run parallel with those entertained in the other. There is a 
doctrine which regards all the phenomena of spirituality as 
but the results of the material organization of our finite micro- 
cosm. Such a view cannot long be held without transferring, 
in the end, the same conception to all the phenomena of the 
great world around us. This is atheism. Or if the notion of 
something to which we give the name of God, comes in at all, 
it can only be, legitimately, as the last product, — if there ever 
is any such last and perfect product, — of nature and matter 
working up through seminary gas, fluid, solid, vegetable, ani- 
mal, to the human vitality, and thus, finally, to Deity itself. 
But as this term includes, by logical necessity, the idea of the 
highest and most perfect, it, of course, is never reached, and 
never can be reached, in this eternally moving and eternally 
unfinished progression. 

XXIII. 

There is a doctrine which might seem, at first view, the very 
reverse of the preceding. It would regard all the phenomena 
of materiality, and, in fact, its very crrcXcxcto, or reality, as but 
the outward evolution of spirit. In the cant of a certain mystic 
school, soul is the interior, of which body is the necessary ex- 
terior or ultimate. This carried out to the universe, is Panthe- 
ism, or that revived modern Gnosticism which now charms so 
many minds by its false show of spirituality. As the human 
body, in this scheme, is the exterior, the ultimate, the outgrowth 
and correspondence of the soul, so the visible universe accord- 
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inglj is the necessary correspondence, emanation, or outgrowth 
of God. In other words, it is his body regarded as a necessarj 
manifestation of the outworking spirit. The world is, there- 
fons not his voluntary work, or creative act, as the Bible plainly 
teaches, but comes from him by natural law or development, 
ju:«t as the plant grows out of the seed and the soil. In the 
one case, all is matter; in the other, oZ? is souL A mighty differ- 
ence it would seem. The latter claims to be infinitely removed 
from the gross materialism, of which it asserts itself to be the 
only true antagonist It affects a wondrous spirituality. And 
yot, in fact, both views come in the end to just the same thing. 
]^>th alike deny the true idea of Grod by confounding him with 
the universe. 

There is an aspect of this philosophy which indignantly 
spurns the name of materialism ; it would even seem to ape 
the highest spirituality ; it talks boastingly of faith, and de- 
claims agiunst sensualism, and yet, after all, makes out man to 
be but a microscopic lens, refracting and transmitting the pano- 
rama of nature, and has, even for its highest thought of God, 
nothing more than the idea of the wind-harp, or organ, through 
which is ever pouring the eternal anthem of the universe. 

xxrv. 

The Understanding and the Reason have each their Deity, 
but with this immense difference. In the judgment of the one, 
God is for the universe ; in the a priori demand of the other, 
the universe is for God. In the one the Deity is needed as the 
first term in the infinite series, or as some assumed unknown 
quantity without which it could not be mathematically summed, 
or as some first mover, without which the dynamical problem 
cannot be solved. The pantheistic understanding, too, accord- 
ing to the one or the other aspect of its most ancient philosophy, 
requires a similar conception, either as the starting principle 
of the world's outgrowth, or as its terminating development. In 
all these cases, when once brought in it is needed no more 
for any moral or religious ends. God is for the universe. 
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Reason and the conscience, on the other hand, reverse this en- 
tirely. They demand the idea of a God, such as revelation 
more clearly presents, who is not only beginning, but end, who 
is Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, by whom, and 
through whom, and for whom, are all things, and who * for his 
own eternal glory, hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.' 
It is only in the doctrine of a priori moral decrees that we es- 
cape that iron-bound fatalism which the superficial sciolist is so 
fond of charging upon the creed most opposed to his own. The 
reason finds refuge in the supernatural, not regarded as some- 
thing away at the end of nature, and thus, in fact, a continua- 
tion of it, but as everywhere above, or as reigning high over 
nature in all its extent of time and space. 

And thus, too, can the human soul alone truly comprehend • 
itself. So far as humanity is nature, and nothing more, it comes 
and goes like all other nature ; it is yiyvofievov koI airoWv/jievov ; 
it is bom, and perishes, just like all other physical powers. But 
as belonging also to the supernatural, it has immortality, and as 
thus connected with the Father of Spirits, all things are for it, 
as one of the ends, or rather as included in the great end for 
which nature and the world were made. 

XXV. 

There are times when the bare thought that Grod is, comes 
home to the soul with a power and a fiash of light which gives a 
new illumination and a more vivid interest to every other moral 
truth. He who thinks most deeply, and has the most intimate 
acquaintance with human nature, as exhibited in his own heart, 
will be the most apt to resolve all unbelief into Atheism. 

XXVI. 

The next great battle-ground of infidelity will not be the 
Scriptures. What faith there may remain will be summoned 
to defend the very being of a Grod — the great truth involving 
every other moral and religious truth. 

84 
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xxvn. 

Docft the mind revolt at the thought of seeking religion for 
its utility instead of its intrinsic excellenoe ? The same feel- 
ing, though perhaps in a less degree, should exist in relation to 
the claims of science. 

XXTIII. 

The true idea of Education is catholic, in distinction from 
wliat is partial in human pursuit . • . There is knowledge which, 
to a greater or less extent, is for all men as men, for all ages, 
yea, for all worlds of rational beings. Each particular world 
in the universe may be supposed to have its own botany, its 
own geology, its own mineralogy, its own natural history ; but a 
spiritual necessity, a behest of the reason, compels us to say 
that in all worlds there must be the same logic, the same gram- 
mar, or universal laws of language, whether by sounds or signs, 
the same laws of thinking, the same geometry, the same pure 
mathematics,' the same ultimate rules of taste, the same prin- 
ciples of art, the same elements of the beautiful, the same sbs- 
tlietic and moral philosophy. In other words, the good, the 
beautiful, the true in themselves must be essentially the same 
for all rational souls, and cannot even be conceived of as hav- 
ing a diversity for different parts of the universe. 

XXIX. 

Science commits suicide when it separates itself from religi- 
ous belief. Poetry, Philosophy, Art, all that is spiritual in 
eloquence, all that is inspiring in nature, all that is stimulating 
and elevating even in Science, are inseparable eventually from 
religion, even as religion is inseparable from revelation. 



Facts alone can never make a science. The most accurate 
description of a plant, of a bird, of a fish, or a mineral, is not 
science. It is only an enumeration of facts. It is yet only 
historioj and not scierUicu So also the most ingenious classifica- 
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tion or arrangement of such facts is not science, because it has 
not yet risen to the dignity of a law. There may be nothing 
in all this that unites itself with the soul's own necessary think- 
ing, so as to suggest that conception of the necessary and the 
universal, which is inseparable from the idea of science, and 
without which knowledge can never rise abote sense and 
memory, 

XXXI. 

With many scientific men, so called, law is but another 
name for generalization. It is not the cause, but the effect of 
phenomena. It is not the expression of the thought of mind, 
finite or infinite, and thus a living energy distinct from the facts, 
but merely an order of events. By the same dead process they 
might just as well make language a 'generalization from letters 
and syllables ; and the thought which speech conveys, but the 
summation of series of aerial undulations. 

xxxn. 

Laws themselves may be regarded as facts, and thus grouped 
into higher classifications suggestive of higher laws, and so on, 
until the mind reaches out to some great principle, uniting not 
only all facts, but all' departments of science, all thinking into a 
catholic unity, which is fully believed and acted upon, even 
though never reached or expected to be reached by any scien- 
tific induction. It is a faith which goes beyond sense, or any 
knowledge which is but a generalizing and classifying of the 
facts of sense. It is to this unity all true science tends, and it 
is alone as it has this direction and this spirit that it deserves 
the name. 

xxxin. 

There are facts, laws, principles. By the latter are meant 
those thoughts of the universal mind, of which the second may 
be regarded as the words, and the first the letters through which 
they are articulated. There is an intense interest in the ques- 
tion, Whcd is it ? its class., its order, its outward description, and 
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hrnce iu scientific name ? Tlierc is a higher interest in the 
qtK*8tion, How is it ? its law, its cause, its efiect, its outward 
eiK-rgizing life ? There is a still higher interest in the inquiry, 
}Miy is it ? Wliy is it so in itself ? Why is it so in its relations 
to otlier things? Why is it so in its relations to the Great 
Whole, of which, however minute it maj be, it forms a neces- 
sary part ? Above all. Why is that Great Whole itself, whose 
ground, end, or destiny, is the ultimate inquiry which makes 
the real value of every lower question ? It is this mode of 
thinking that brings in the moral and theological as those upper 
departments of scientific inquiry which give interest and value 
to all below. 

XXXIV. 

lliere is a darkness in nature, there ever will be darkness 
in nature, growing ever the more we explore her by her own 
light alone. ' Grod meant it should be so — we may reverently 
say it — to drive us to himself without this endless circuitous 
mode of seeking him. 

XXXV. 

We know nothing of origin except from a Divine Revelation. 
Of the origin of our planet, of the origin of life upon it, and of 
the origin of man, we must have a revelation from the Creator 
himself, or remain in impenetrable ignorance. 

XXXVI. 

There are two positions which are out of harmony both for 
the reason and the imagination : the astoundingly supernatural 
in the creation of man, the unbroken natural in all Grod's 
dealings with him since. One or the other of these must be 
given up. The human race is uncreated, or He who made it 
can speak to it, and does sometimes speak to it. Nature is 
from eternity, or it may be interrupted, and has been inter- 
rupted, in time. The rejection of the supernatural all the way 
up to creation, is the rejection of creation itself, both for man 
and the world. 
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XXXVII. 



All skepticism maj be ultimatelj resolved into a misgiving 
as to the real existence of anything strictlj supematuraL 



xxxvin. 



Revelation is the great first supernatural &ct of fiicts ; the 
sohd ground of credence in all other supematuraL 



XXXIX. 

The Bible is to be interpreted, not reconciled with anything 
but itself — the very thought is almost equivalent to a rejection* 

XL. 

No book is so purely human as the Bible ; there is no one 
in which the actors are so purely men. Its language, idioms, 
figures, are all addressed to our most intense, and therefore 
most universal humanity. This is proof of its divinity. Noth- 
ing but an inspiration in the human breathing through it, pene- 
trating and sounding every part of it, could have so brought 
out the human. 

XLI. 

As the divine to the human nature in Christ, so is the di- 
vine thought, the divine life in the Scriptures to their human 
form. In both we have the infinite in the finite, the divine in 
the human, the ineffable in the forms of sense, the essential as 
exhibited in the phenomenal, — the absolute, the eternal, the 
unconditioned as represented in the relative, the temporal, the 
flowing images of time and space. 

XLn. 

The language of Scripture, as well as the thought, is strictly 
designed by the Divine Wisdom. The supernatural impulse, 
though distinct and special in itself, and having a special pur- 
pose, yet works in perfect harmony with the laws that connect 
utterance, conception and emotion. And yet there is a reason 

84* 
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for every metaphor, for every mode of speech, for every pecu- 
liarity of 8tyle, that grows out of the individual mode of feeling 
and conceiving. Such metaphors and peculiar modes of 
91K*ech, therefore, instead of being overlooked as no part of the 
true word, or treated as mere matters of rhetorical criticism, 
may oftentimes require the deepest study as manifesting the 
divine no less in the manner of utterance than in the matter. 
Yet still, these conceptions have their true and orderly growth 
in the human soul, and aHer the laws of the human souL If 
God employs true human language, he employs also the human 
images tliat lie at the foundation of such language, — nay, 
more, the feelings, whether naturally existing, or supematurally 
aroused, that gave to birth such images and conceptions. The 
dignity of revelation is no more impaired by the one sup- 
position than by the other. The opposite view seems to take 
high ground, and to honor the Bible, by depressing the mental 
condition of the medium. It gives, however, the lowest and 
loosest results; for by denying any fixed and fundamental 
conception having a natural and therefore determinable place 
in the mind of the sacred writer, it becomes the cause of all 
looseness and arbitrariness in the conception of the interpreter. 

XLin. 

The language of Scripture, the very words, the very figures 
outwardly used, yea, the etymological metaphors contained in 
the wordsybe they ever so interior, are all inspired. They are 
the specially designed products of emotions, supematurally 
inbreathed, these becoming outward in thoughts, and these, 
again, having their ultimate outward forms in words and figures 
as truly designed in the workings of this chain, and thus as 
truly inspired, as the thoughts of which these words are the 
express image, and the inspired emotions in which both thoughts 
and images had their birth. The supernatural action begin- 
ning with the most interior spirituality, ends with language as 
the last outward result. It is a product of a series, yet, as 
such product representative of the entire spiritual action that 
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has terminated in it, and having something corresponding to 
every step of such spiritual action in the whole course of its 
procession from the primal generative emotion to the ultimate 
sound or sign. It is all here, and a devout study of the 
language, aided by the spirit that gave it, will carry back 
the soul &om the words to the images, from the images to 
the thoughts, from the thoughts to the spiritual emotions, or to 
communion with the living word from whence the whole sacred 
fountain has flowed. 

XLIV. 

The Bible is not mere ink and parchment: it has been 
written on the heart of the Church, and thus has been from 
age to age, the living as well as the uttered word. 

XLV. 

The Almighty alone exists per se. The true dignity and 
woith of every created thing and of every created intelligence, 
is found in its settled relations to the organisms of which it is 
a more immediate member, and in the relations of that or- 
ganism to higher, and so on evermore as we ascend upward in 
the vast scale of organized being. 

XL VI. 

How did Christianity enhance the importance of the indi- 
vidual man ? Manifestly by revealing a higher organism than 
those social or political systems, which it was never intended to 
supersede, the higher organism of the Church, that celestial 
TToAxrev/Aa or citizenship, which was to have its place among 
visible societies on earth, whilst its Head abode in heaven. It 
was the introduction of a new and higher order of organic life, 
to resist more effectually than the others could do, that princi- 
ple of death, or tendency to decomposition which had been 
introduced by human depravity, and which ever threatens to 
resolve society into a disorganized mass of separate, selfish, 
individual right-asserting and warring atoms. 
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XLTH. 

Tlie doctrines of the Church maj be regarded as contained 
not merely in symbolical writings and dogmatic statements, or 
in the decisions of ecclesiastical bodies, articles of faith, and the 
writings of theologians, but also, and in some respects more 
properly, in forms of worship, in prayers, in hynms, in books 
of devotion and experimental religion. Here we have what 
may be called the living doctrine. 

XLvm. 

The soul may be subjectively in harmony with the truth, so 
as cordially to embrace it in its creed before scientific knowl- 
edge, or an objective presentation of it to the speculative reason. 
It may have the life before it possesses a clear apprehension 
of the doctrine. 

XLIX. 

Christianity is a life, in distinction both from truth and 
external order. Between Christ and every Christian there is 
a real union, and of course all Christians hold to each other the 
relation of a real, and not merely a figurative or moral broth- 
erhood, — a brotherhood as. intimate, if not more so, than any 
natural affinity, because they all live one common life in dis- 
tinction from maintaining common truths, or thinking common 
thoughts, or professing common feelings. 

L. 

All who recognize each other as Chiistians in the same con- 
venient locality, should worship Clu*ist together, and should 
act together as one visible organization against the world. 

LI. 

The serious student of the Bible must see that its great his- 
torical idea is, the world for the Church, and not the Church 
for the world, which is the favorite notion of modem secu- 
larized Christianity. 
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LII. 

The Written Word — the Incarnate Word — it is no mere 
fanciful or verbal analogy that connects these two ideas. 
This is shown by the fact that there are passages of Scripture 
where it is difficult to distinguish between them, or to deter- 
mine with certainty that one of them is the exclusive sense, or 
that both are not comprehended in one essential and insepa- 
rable significance. 

Lni. 

In the first great article of our religion, we are taught to 
recognize three distinct personalities, and the same nature ; in 
the second, we have a still deeper mystery, the union of two 
distinct natures in one person. 

LIV. 

Doubtless the union of the divine and human nature in the 
one person of Christ, may be regarded as preeminently the 
mystery of Christianity. The doctrine of a plurality of hypos- 
tases in the Divine nature, does not transcend the reason, as is 
shown by the fact, that, independently of the written revelation, 
it has been a favorite hypothesis of minds that had meditated 
most deeply on the necessary conditions of the Divine nature. 
But the doctrine of the God-man, of the Divine not simply su- 
peradded to, or in connection with, either as a temporary or 
abiding indwelling, but as forming one person with the human, 
yet remaining Divine — this baffles reason. 

LV. 

They deceive themselves, who imagine that the real ground 
of their objections to the doctrine of the Trinity is its repug- 
nance to reason. The real difficulty lies in a different quarter, 
namely, in the connection which this doctrine has with the 
atonement, and the light in which, when thus connected, it pre- 
sents to us the deep sinfulness and perilous condition of hu- 
manity. 
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rn. 

If He who died on Calvary was in very deed the only be- 
gotten Son of Grod, existing before all worlds, and the Maker 
of all worlds ; if this death and these sufferings were truly 
expiatory ; if without the shedding of that blood there could 
have been no remission of any, even the least sin — how awful 
a book is the Bible I how fearful are its doctrines ! how can 
we escape if we neglect so great a salvation. If Christ be 
God, then surely man was lost, hopelessly last, without his me- 
diation. In the light of this truth, how infinitely magnified 
the value of the soul, yet when viewed in another aspect, how 
utterly out of place the common cant respecting the dignity 
and purity of human nature I Surely, beyond all conception 
must that nature have been stained and polluted with sin, 
which, even in the holiest of men, required for its cleansing 
expiation nothing less than the life-blood of incarnate Deity. 

Lvn. 

There are some truths of such a nature that they reject all 
compromising partnership, and sternly refuse all modifications 
that might seem in the least to detract from their absolute con- 
clusiveness. They are wholly true or wholly false. They are 
supreme, controlling all related truths, or they are the most 
baseless of all delusions. The doctrine of justification through 
faith in the blood of Christ, is one of these. The doctrine is 
true in the highest sense, in a sense far beyond any conceptions 
we have ever formed, or it is whoUy false. There can be no 
middle ground here. There is no space on which we can 
stand between the Socinian, who wholly rejects, and the rigid 
view of Augustine and the Reformers, the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith only in the blood of Christ, as the sole ground of 
our acceptance by God, to the utter exclusion of all works, and 
with the necessary implication of hopeless ruin for the whole 
race had such a sacrifice never been offered. 
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LVni. 

The feeling of the need of expiation was in some obscure 
way expressed in all the religions of antiquity. The true and 
perfect mode forms that peculiar doctrine of Christianity which 
distinguishes it &om all others, and the belief in which, either in 
the substance or the type, has been, in all ages, the essential 
element of the righteousness which is by faith. 

LVIX. 

The New Testament not obscurely teaches, that a most im- 
portant part of Christ's work was "the redemption of the 
body" as weU^as of the soul. If there is anything in Chris- 
tianity fundamental, it is this. With its rejection must go all 
that has ever been regarded as distinctive in the creed, as well 
as in the philosophy of the Church. 

It has, we trust, been made apparent, that the writer of the 
treatise on " The Six Days of Creation," has such endowments 
as should secure for that volume whatever of authority it can 
reasonably derive from its authorship ; and such, too, as should 
secure the most earnest heed to all his contributions to sacred 
criticism. Believing this the appropriate field for his genius, 
we cannot but indulge the hope — much as we prize what he 
has accomplished in other departments of literature — that to 
it he will consecrate the remainder of his life. Though his 
years tend to their allotted bound, he may yet achieve much ; 
for he has but to bind together for others, the sheaves he has 
reaped for himself. What he has already done is indeed much. 
His treatise on Plato inaugurated a new era in classical crit- 
icism in this country, and we do not doubt that other writings 
of his are destined to do the same in biblical criticism. 

Of that criticism which collates manuscripts, and decides on 
various readings, or is busied with archaeological matters, or 
preaches dull homilies from the text, there is no lack ; but of 
the highest order of criticism, as applied to the Scriptures, how 
little there is I It is true enough, that with the Bible before 
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them, oven stupid intellects wiU sometimes glow with a transient 
illumination, tluit weak men will saj strong things, and dull 
men bright tilings; but the qualities really pre-requisite for 
sacred criticism are exceedingly rare, and the combination of 
them in one person rarer stilL Many seem to suppose that 
the art of reading the Scriptures in the original, of necessity 
renders a man competent to their criticism ; but tens of thou- 
sands liave parsed the finest passages in Paradise Lost, or the 
S(>a<ons, whose critical judgment as to their excellence, if 
indeed they can be said ever to have had any, would neither 
be valued by themselves or by anybody else ; and if this be 
true of them as to classics in their own tongue, far more would 
it be true of such, had they an equally good grammatical 
knowledge of writings in foreign and ancient tongues. For 
fine criticism, surely something more is required than such 
knowledge as plodding dulness may attain by spelling-book, 
grammar and lexicon. For such criticism there is required a 
nice insight into the power of words ; but by this is meant 
something much beyond the reach of mere pedants, though 
such knowledge as theirs has constituted the entire staple of 
some scholars of celebrity. The wide difference between the 
classes of minds here in view, is seen in Milton and Bentley, 
as illustrated in the ridiculous revision by the latter of Paradise 
Lost. The union of the higher and lower knowledge is quite 
possible, as is seen in Milton and Gray, in Arnold and Lewis. 
The merely pedantic or lexicographic knowledge is of no avail 
in sacred criticism, save as one means to its end, the higher 
knowledge. Where it constitutes the ultimate achievement of a 
critic, it is merely pernicious, and when critics of this grade sit 
in judgment on the decisions of men of a higher order, as — to 
repeat our illustration — Bentley did on the finest passages of 
Milton, the results are laughable or deplorable. It may seem 
to some that the deepest insight into the power of words might 
belong to a mind observant, retentive, acute no doubt, but per- 
haps of very narrow compass ; but language is so mysterious an 
emanation of the soul, is such a reflex of our humanity, that 
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its entire mastery has been attained only hj men of the highest 
intellects and of the very widest range of thought. The power 
spoken of is strong presumptive evidence of force of intellect, 
and can hardly exist without great acuteness of perception, and 
a wide range of sympathy. It is not an acquisition, but a gift. 
In Lewis it is mnate. It was bom with him, as power to mark 
and appreciate the harmonies of sounds was bom with Mozart. 
This gif^ has not been left to rust unused, nor has it been 
spoiled in cultivation. It has been most assiduously, thoroughly, 
felicitously cherished, trained, developed, and applied.^ In 
seizing upon universal intuitive ideas, and tracing them in hu- 
man speech, his strong common sense, his logical acumen and 
universal learning work in perfect harmony with subtlety of 
philological insight He has also the power of putting him- 
self in magnetic conununication, as it were, with souls of men 



1 No one can study the Dissertations in the Treatise on Plato, and not be struck 
with this. The eighteenth, on the Distinction between \Ay05 and ov6fJMy con- 
tains, witliin the compass of four or five pages, the pith of much that has been 
written on Words in the fifteen years since it was published. The twenty-fourth, 
on the Platonic use of ctfii and yiyvofuUf — the one, in its highest sense, express- 
ing essential, eternal, necessary, self-existent, independent, uncaused being or 
essence, having no dependence on time and space, the other expressing phenom- 
enal, temporal, contingent, dq[>endent being, generated in time and space, — is 
one of the very finest of the illustrations of the higher uses of philology. Prof. 
Woolsey, referring to the ** valuable remarks on the very important distinction" 
between these words " In their strict philosophical use," adds, ** which is, how- 
ever, as might be expected, not always strictly observed." In this he is antici- 
pated by his author, who says, on page 174 : ** It must not be expected always to 
find these two verbs used with philological precision even in Plato." We refer 
also to the sixty-eighth, on The Moral Significance of the Greek Words for the 
Four Cardinal Virtues; and to pages 217, 218; to page 325; and to the fortieth 
dissertation, on the word iiro8toiro/i*»60/ucu. Prof. W. says he sees " no so very 
great strength of meaning" in it, and refers to passages where it is used with less 
of significance than in those cited. The composition of the word, and its use, as 
cited by him, Justify the author; and the argument that it is sometimes used with 
lees meaning, merely shows that this word shares in the fate of sacred terms which 
in every language are used with meanings below their highest, and tend to sink 
towards meaninglesness. As illustrations of this tendency now, take the terms 
inspiration, revelation, sin even, which may be found with difflerences of power 
on the same page. Illustration of Scripture words, though this is not marked by 
the critic, is a striking feature in that volume. This abounds in Lewis' writings, 
and make them invaluable to divines. His writings overflow with it. See the 
notes to his volume on Inspiration, and on Creation. 

35 
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irf Other race.s of other ages, of other modes of thought, and 
forms of language — doubtless through some verj peculiar gift, 
but not without the utmost patience of study and thought — and 
of tracing out and comprehending their emotions and ideas, 
both in their causes and in their results, as embodied in their 
utterance or illustrated in their lives. This quality, which so 
eminently fits liim to interpret the thoughts of past ages, appears 
in his Essays on the Astronomical Ideas of the Ancients, on 
Niunes for the Soul, on the Spirituality of the Old Testament, 
and indeed in many of his writings.^ In his volume on Creation, 
illustrations of it may be found in the chapters proving the 
Antiquity of the Mosaic Record, tracing the derivation of the 
heathen Cosmogonies from it, elucidating the old Idea of Cre- 
ation as a Genesis or growth, and unfolding the Time-Thought 
of the ancient world. 

Of his spirituality, that highest of all qualities in an inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture, without which all other qualities are 
worse than useless, nothing need be said after the citations 
already made from his writings. Nor will our limits allow us 
to say more than that he possesses in an eminent degree the 
power to grasp the Scriptures in their unity of design and 
truth, and the power to unfold their bearings upon our whole 
life, individual and social, domestic and public. Something of 
that which might have been said of him, as an interpreter of 
the Sacred Books, has been rendered needless by his recent 
volume on Inspiration. On that theme, — so difficult that had 
he failed in its treatment it need have shaken no man's confi- 
dence in his genius, — on that theme which has so thoroughly 
engaged the intellect of the Church from the first, he has 
written in entire accordance with the belief of the Church uni- 
versal, and yet has brought to its elucidation — to repeat the 
admirable judgment concerning it already cited — "a method 

1 In the treatise on Plato it is illustrated by the Essays On the Ancient Doc- 
trine of the Four Elements; On the Ancient Maxim, De Nihilo nihil; and by- 
several others. A somewhat complete list of the writings of Lewis may be 
found appended to the sketch of his life in Duyckinck's Cyclopedia. 
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the most spiritual, the most erudite, the most philosophical, that 
has ever been applied to it." When the many centuries are 
recalled to mind in which the theme of that volume has been 
revolved in the Church, it will appear that the force of language 
can hardly go beyond the praise of this criticism ; and yet it is 
just. The opinions from that volume, embodied in these pages, 
are so ultimate that human thought will never go beyond them* 
Its historical argument is mathematically clear, precise, and 
sure. The treatment of this part of the subject might have been 
expanded, the whole Scripture might have been viewed from 
this stand-point, but artistically the book would have been less 
perfect for this. Its style is faultless. The style of Lewis is 
marked by what some would call the common, others the un- 
common merits of clearness and precision, and in estimating 
these qualities in his case the depth and difficulty of many of 
his thoughts must be taken into account It has also the merit, 
on account of which some would pronounce it perfect, of at- 
tracting little or no attention to itself. It awes, enkindles, 
instructs, without suggesting itself. It is eloquent, producing 
the very rarest effects of eloquence, yet is not thought of as 
such. A remarkable evidence of this is, that in one fuU review 
of his volume on Inspiration, by a critic anxious and earnest to 
make known its merits, there is not an allusion to the style. 
The critic seems unconscious that it has any style. This pecu- 
liarity of style, of which the highest illustration is the Scripture 
itself, many critics think its highest possible excellence. There 
is, however, a quality higher still, though in its perfection never 
separate from the former. It is that of life. It makes a style, 
in distinction from the clear, the chaste, the ornate, the forcible, 
or any of the varieties which rhetoricians make, a living style. 
Of this, again, the Scriptures ave beyond and above all com- 
parison the highest illustration. In virtue of this quality, 
wliicli in some measure presupposes all minor excellences of 
style, a few human writings — how very few — in prose, where 
perfection is much rarer than in poetry, not more than two or 
three in a century — are immortal. The book we speak of is 
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00 vital in eveiy part, that we are persuaded it will never die. 
lu intensity of life triumphs over what in other of its author's 
writing!) is an excellence so prominent and recurrent that para- 
doxically it may be called a blemish. Lewis is one of those 
very few writers at whose touch the soul awakes. He brings 
not fuel, which, after a time, the intellect may ignite, if it be 
not smothered with it, but the Promethean fire which kindles 
fire. In a good sense, therefore, his books are unreadable 
books ; for on opening them, almost at once is met some prin- 
ciple so finely conceived and clearly said that the quickened and 
delighted mind seizes upon it as on a blazing torch, and passes 
with it far away from the book into realms of thought before 
dim with shadows. So the book is laid down and taken up 
again, to be again laid down, till it seems as if it would never 
suffer itself to be finished ; and this influence is not exhausted 
by repeated perusals. We cannot dose its pages forever, say- 
ing it has no more to say to as. Of his last book, too, this is 
true ; yet it carries the reader with it, without pausing, fi*om be- 
ginning to end. Passages abound in it which fasten themselves 
upon the soul, which awaken it to long and intense reflection ; 
but meditation upon them is reserved for its second or third 
reading. The book is an admirable introduction to the Scriptures 
themselves. Taking the place of none of the really good books 
intended for that end, occupying ground heretofore occupied by 
none, it will itself never be superseded, but will hold a place 
among sacred classics while language endures. 

From writings less accessible to the public than this, following 
the plan heretofore pursued, of giving our readers some means 
of judging for themselves of the accuracy of our criticisms, we 
present a few extracts ; confident that while they do not pre- 
sent in the fullest degree all the traits of which we have 
spoken, as indeed it were not possible for a few extracts to do, 
apart from the manner in which they illustrate the qualities 
of their author, they will be felt to have a great value in 
' themselves. The first, broken away from an essay on Human 
Justice, or Grovemment a Moral Power, ends, as it commences, 
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somewhat abruptly. It is an exposition of the passage where 
Paul speaks of 

THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OP GOVERNMENT. 

" * Dearly beloved, avenge not yburselves (fxrj cavrovs ckSi- 
icowT€s), for it is written, vengeance is mine : ' — (ifwl iKSucrja-K.) 
How often is this text quoted to show * the error of those who/ 
in the language of a writer in the Democratic Review, * would 
grasp the awful power of retributive justice, and drag it down 
fix)m the high and holy sphere to which it belongs, into the 
lower regions of human poUty — thereby giving to earthly 
rulers, under the notion of a divine right, not only to protect 
society, but also to punish what they may view as moral guilt.' 
Truly it might seem so, had the apostle gone no farther ; but 
how little is it generally adverted to, that closely following this, 
and in close and necessary connection with it, is the very pas- 
sage which most conclusively proves the divine and retributive 
authority of the magistrate as the minister of God. * Ven- 
geance is the Lord's,' says the apostle ; but then, after a brief 
exhortation to abstinence from individual righting of wrongs, 
and as a reason for it, he' immediately proceeds exegetically to 
show how, and through what means, this vengeance of the 
Lord's is exercised upon actual outward crimes upon the earth ; 
as a part, though a far lower part, of that great administration 
of justice which embraces both worlds. 

" * Let every soul,' he immediately proceeds, * be subject to 
the powers that are over us. For the authority is not, except 
from God. And even the present existing authorities are ap- 
pointed of God. So that he that resisteth the authority, resisteth 
the ordinance of God. For magistrates are not a terror to the 
good, but to the wicked. Wouldst thou then not be afraid of 
the aathorit|^, do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise 
of the same. For he is God's minister to thee. But if thou 
doest evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sward in vain ; for 
he ia Gad's minister, an avenger (IkSckos) upon him that doeth 

85* 
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^ It is quite oommon, on qnestions of this kind, to set off the 
New Testament against the Old ; but here both breathe the 
same spirit. In both, the divine authoiitj of the lawful magis- 
trate, as a minister of God, is not so much taught in the waj 
of a new truth, as it is assumed as one long established and 
acknowledged. Among all nations, Gentile as well as Jewish, 
tlie judgeship has ever been esteemed a sacred office, and he 
who held it, even ranking among the ministers of religion, 
as Dit$ immartalihus proximi tunt magistnttuBj says Cicero. 
^ And Jchoshaphat said unto the judges, Take heed what ye 
do; for ye judge not for man simply, but for the Lord. 
And now let the Feab of God be upon yon, for with the 
Lord your God there is no injustice.' — 2d Ghnm. xix. 6, 7. 
The same idea is presented in the general directions given 
to magistrates, Deut. L 17 : ' Ye shall not respect persons in 
judgment ; the cause of the small and the great alike shall ye 
hear ; ye shall not be afraid of the £ace of man, for the judgment 
is God's/ 

^ It is not extravagant to suppose, that the apostle had these 
and similar places of the Old Testament in view when he made 
the declaration on which we are conimenting. This remark- 
able passage in Romans is introduced by him both as a motive 
and as a reason for individual forbearance. It most certainly 
assumes to set forth the true power of the magistrate, the sanc- 
tions of his authority, and the grounds on which he is to be 
obeyed. He is the minister of Grod ; and so, some would say, 
is every thing in the natural world ; can we suppose then Paul 
made these solenm declarations, in the connection in which 
they stand, with no higher sense than might be true of the wave 
that cast him on the shores of Melita ? Can it be possible that 
he would thus have trifled with his readers, by meaning no more 
than a physical power, when he calls it a ^ fear to tho^wicked, and 
a praise to those who do good ' ? The moral aspect pervades 
every part The ideas of desert, and of moral guilt, as the 
ground of punishment, meet us in almost every word. How 
little, on the other hand, does it savor of, or rather, how utterly 
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alien is the whole spirit of the passage to, those ideas of expe- 
diencjy of convenience, of the merely economical authority of 
the magistrate as the majority's servant, to which some would 
give the chief place in criminal jurisprudence. ' For he is the 
avenger ' (JbSuco^), the same radical, which, in the verse intro- 
ducing the whole passage, is applied to Grod (c/ju>t iKSuo^cri?), 
^ vengeance is mine.' It is, therefore, the same vengeance, the 
same in kind, though lower in degree, and in application. It 
contains the same essential idea ; an idea which is not in nature, 
nor in physical laws, nor in expediency. It is an idea which 
must belong to a true morality, and in whatever system it is 
not acknowledged, there this word has no real application. 
Such a system is merely physical, under whatever disguises it 
may seek to present the appearance of belonging to a higher 
department. The most rude and imperfect administration into 
which the idea of desert truly enters, is better entitled to the 
name, moral, than any scheme, however apparently refined and 
civilized, that rejects it ... . 

<^ The then existing authorities spoken of are doubtless those 
of the Boman Empire in its various departments. This fact is 
sometimes adduced in argument from two opposite motives. 
One class of writers would urge it in support of the higher 
sense ; for the purpose of showing, a fortiori, that the divine 
sanction was essential to the idea of present governments, be- 
cause it had been declared to belong even to one of the worst of 
past times. K the Boman authorities were ordained of Grod, much 
more, would they say, should we regard in this light the magis- 
tracy of modem Christian countries. Others would contend 
that the very fact of this being thus spoken of the wicked and 
corrupt Boman powers, as they are pleased to style them, shows 
that it was never intended to be taken in that higher sense 
which is maintained by the former class. Both, we conceive, 
in certain respects, to be wrong. We do not think that the 
apostle had in his mind the a fortiori Yiew ; and much less 
that he meant to reason so absurdly, as by the particular in- 
stance to abate the force of his own general proposition. There 
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U, besides, upon the minds of many, a popular delusion in 
reference to the civil condition of the world at that time. The 
imagination is filled with the thoughts of Tiberius^ and Caligula, 
and Nero ; whereas, it was not so much Caesar, as the Roman 
State and its collective authorities, to which allusion is made. 
This state, and these authorities, imperfect as they might be, 
were the grand conservatories of the justice and order of the 
world. The city Rome, or the immediate contiguity of the 
palace, was the chief seat of those tyrannies and cruelties which 
stand out so prominently on the page of history. The great 
mass of the people, in the different departments of the Empire, 
were as well governed under a Nero as under a Vespasian, or 
a Trajan, or even an Antonine, with all his stoical philosophy. 
The general and ordinary administration of justice was little 
affected by the personal wickedness of the emperor. In 
the age in which St Paul wrote, the Roman Empire was, in 
general, under a system of law administered on as pure prin- 
ciples as even now prevail in most parts of the civilized world. 
When the immediate passions and jealousies of the great were not 
concerned (which they in general gratified within the circle of 
their own aristocratic class), crime was, for the most part, impar- 
tially punished, and innocence protected in its rights. Indeed, 
in the abstract, the laws of the worst men, and even their ab- 
stract administration of justice, may be safely trusted, as being 
mainly founded on the sound principles of the moral sense, in 
all cases where individual feeling or interest does not controL 
If this had not been the case in the Roman Empire, the apostle 
would never have thus spoken of the then magistracy as ^ a 
terror to evil-doers and a praise to them that do well.' .... 

'^ Besides, the Roman Empire was a collection of states, each 
of which retained, in a great measure, its own laws and its 
own system of jurisprudence, which had come down from the 
ancestral times. It is evident, then, that the apostle had refer- 
ence, not to Caesar, but to something far higher, which no 
Ca3sar and no people had ever created, or could ever destroy ; 
which lived on, and was destined to live on, amid all the oou- 
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vulsions of Roman despotism, or of that Gothic turbulence by 
which it was to be succeeded. 

" We have here to do simply with the general position, — the 
state as a power ordained of God, — ^without pretending to decide 
some difficult questions which grow out of it. We believe that 
there are extremes, which, although they may be called states 
and governments, are really not entitled to the name. The 
essential idea may be lost in two ways, namely, by substituting 
in place of true law the unchecked will of a despot, or the un- 
restrained passions of a mass or mob. But where the state prac- 
tically ends, and what may be justly styled a mere aggregated 
mass begins, it does not belong to our present argument to 
decide : although we think there are certain principles on 
which this matter admits of a tolerably accurate determination. 
Neither would we meddle with the question of the right to 
revolutionize, or violently modify the forms of government. 
Even through all such changes the state ever survives. The 
political life which now flows in our own civil institutions, ap- 
parently so young in respect to their outward forms, may be 
shown to be older than the Norman Conquest, and in some re- 
spects to have been derived even from the old Boman State. 
However this may be, it does not affect the position, that in 
all established governments based upon law, and carrying on a 
regular administration of justice under acknowledged religious 
sanctions, there is a branch — it may be a very inferior and 
imperfect one, yet still a branch of the great law system of the 
universe — exercising a moral power, not given generally, like 
the laws of nature, but specially bestowed, as upon a divine in- 
stitution ; and that thus the magistrate is truly a minister of God, 
wielding a retributive power — 2k3iicos tw to kojcov irpacra-ovTi 
— * an AVENGER upon Mm that doeth evil' In other words, 
he punishes crimes because they are wicked and wrong. 

^ Does any one say that this is extreme doctrine — it may be 
well worth inquiring, whether it may not be safer than that 
other extreme, into which our own age, and especially our own 
country, is so inclined to run. An affected reverence, and an 
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nndbigolsed irrcligion, are both striving to carry to the widest 
extent the separation between the human and divine, the moral 
and the economical, the political and the religious. The danger 
lA increased by the fact, that along with this, a spurious phi- 
losophy, assuming to be transcendental, is producing the same 
mischief by a seemingly contrary process, viz., by confounding 
them all indiscriminately together. This latter class profess 
to have an extraordinary faith in morality, in the Eternal, the 
religious, the absolute, the ideal They adore the ^ holiness of 
nature ; ' they reverence the human as the divine, or rather ' the 
divine in the human;' they are very fond of all 'high and 
holy principles.' But, study their system as far as it can be 
studied or understood, and it comes out that morality and 
nature, physical laws and moral laws, religion and science, 
grace and philosophy, spirit and matter, gravitation and holi- 
ness, heaven and earth, God and man, are all one ; and all is 
nature ; and the fear of Grod is the adoration of the universe." 

ON THE TWENTT-EIGHTH CHAPTER OF JOB. 

^ In this chapter we have a splendid and graphic comparison 
of natural science with a higher knowledge, which the author 
styles wisdom, and makes synonymous with the fear of the 
Lord. Every student of the Bible knows that this is the He- 
brew phrase for religion, including all which enters into the 
modem idea of the term, when taken in its most general accep- 
tation, as expressive of the whole relation of man to Grod. We 
have, in this chapter, one of the most interesting and sublime 
portions of Holy Writ To be ignorant of it is no less an 
impeachment of taste than of piety. Aside from the deep 
solemnity of its religious bearings, the whole passage is un- 
doubtedly calculated to draw forth the warmest admiration of 
the mere critical scholar, or the mere man of taste ; but there 
may be a doubt whether such a one would not feel something 
like disappointment at the manner of its termination, and be 
ready to imagine that there was a falling off from the high 
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ground the writer had assumed in the preceding verses. He 
would expect something which, according to his view, would 
better correspond to that elevation of thought which had pre- 
viously been sustained; that this path, so little known, and 
which the keenest eye had failed to discover, would have led 
to some different termination ; that this wisdom, the place of 
which is inquired for by so many animated interrogatories, and 
in comparison with which the most precious productions of the 
earth are represented as valueless, would on its disclosure have 
appeared worthy of all this grandeur of description, and would 
have brought to light some deeply hidden knowledge, of which 
the human mind had long been in search, and which was most 
essential to its happiness; that this something, which had 
been hid from the eyes of all living, of whose fame destruction 
and death had scarcely heard, would have indeed appeared an 
object worthy of the keenest search and most laborious inves- 
tigation ; that it would have proved some notable discovery in 
physical science, some mysterious secret which had escaped the 
earnest search of the alchemist, and which would turn all our 
dross to gold, or some long hidden principle applicable to the 
political condition of mankind, and which would banish misery 
and discontent from the earth. These might be some of the 
&Qcies which would cross the mind of one who was reading the 
passage for the first time, and was but little familiar with the 
spirit and nature of the volume which contained it. There is, 
indeed, something humbling to the human intellect, but, at the 
same time, when viewed in a proper state of mind, an awful 
grandeur in the final disclosure, that ^the fear of the Lord 
that is wisdom' the highest, and in respect to its superlative 
importance, and the deep darkness of the soul without it, the 
only wisdom. 

" The chapter commences by calling the attention to some 
of the most obscure departments of physical science, and which 
remain,.even amid all the progress of modern discovery, almost 
as much unexplored as in the days of Job. . . . But, were 
the whole vast mine of natural science fairly laid open to view, 
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and the clear light of day poured in upon its long concealed 
rocestteis still would the eoul remain unsatisfied. It would still 
feel tliat it possessed only an accumulation of physical fsucts 
and of laws, which had no real or necessary existence except 
as the products of their generalization ; that the efficient 
causes (if any such existed except the first great cause) were 
Ft ill beyond its grasp ; that the end was not yet ; that the 
p<'url of great price was as remote as ever from the track of 
its discovery. It would still, in the language of the passage, 
n't urn upon itself, again and again, with the anxious inquiry, 
^ Where then shall wisdom be found, and where is this place of 
understanding ? ' The books of nature, to which the attention 
has been confined, return him no satisfactory answer. The 
deep saith. It is not in me. The sea saith, It is not in me. 
Destruction and death say, We have just heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. It is only when, wearied with the 
search, it turns from the book of nature to the book of reve- 
lation, that it receives an answer to the inquiry ; and the soul 
is only satisfied when, with the submission and docility of a 
true disciple of the school of heaven, it bows to the declaration, 
that ' the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.' Divest this sub- 
lime passage of its Oriental imagery, and bring it into modem 
language, and we have the great truth expressed — religion is 
the only true and eternal science. 

^^ The same lesson is taught, and the same contrast presented, 
in the Nineteenth Psalm. No reader can avoid being struck 
with its unusual and apparently abrupt division. The transi- 
tion is so sudden, from the description of the highest natural 
phenomena of creation, to the moral law, statutes, and judg- 
ments of the Deity. * The heavens are telling the glory of 
God — Day unto day uttereth speech — night unto night 
showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard. Their line has gone forth unto the 
ends of the world, and among them hath he set a tabernacle for 
the sun. His going forth is from the end of the heavens, and 
his circuit unto the ends thereof, and there is nothing hid 
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&om his heat' To one unaccustomed to the study and the 
spirit of the Bible^ how strange would seem the transition which 
immediately follows : * The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul. The testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart. The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. The fear of the Lord is dean, enduring 
forever. The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. More to be desired are they than gold ; and in the 
keeping of them there is great reward.' A celebrated Biblical 
critic thinks that in this division of the Psalm there is a falling 
off from the grandeur of the commencement. The student 
whose mind has been imbued with the true philosophy of the 
Bible, will feel that the writer, instead of falling, has most 
sublimely ascended by a climax unsurpassed even in the Scrip- 
tures for beauty and moral grandeur, although none have ever 
used this figure with more effect than the Hebrew poets." 

In Lewis' Essay on the Spirituality of Job — a massive and 
masterly fragment — there is disclosed the very rare quality 
of keenness to discern, and skill to trace, the finest threads of the 
sensibilities, the interblending relations of feelings and thoughts, 
of thoughts and feelings. Li psychological insight, aiding a 
true critical insight to seize upon the leading ideas of the char- 
acter, this fragment may be placed beside Goethe's criticism 
on Hamlet ; but such insight as that of Lewis into a soul such 
as that of the Idumean sage, in which there is the breath of 
the eastern and the primeval world, and in which the human 
spirit is moved upon by the breath of the divine, is beyond 
Gk>ethe, though — within the sphere of mere human emotion 
— perhaps the greatest of critics. 

This fragment has all the excellences of the highest order 
of criticism, — the believing instinct looking for high truths, — 
strong common sense logically trained and philosophically de- 
veloped, — true psychological insight, — clear views of the 
man in his relations to his time, — a comprehensive idea of the 
unity of all Scripture, and of the harmonious revealing more 

36 
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and more of its tmtbt,— artistic oonceptiQii of Uie plan of the 
dnuno, — elegance and eloquence. Even its profusion of classical 
quotations is in harmony with this antique poem, whidi breathes 
something of the universal breath of the world's earlier ages. 

The class of critics to which the critic himself belongs, in 
virtue of a believing instinct, without which even orthodox 
inteqireters slide down unconsdouslj into low rationalizing 
exegesis, appears from the opening paragraph. 

'^ Critics of the nnevangelical or Grotian class generally pro- 
fess tt> be, beyond all other expositors, free from any bias that 
may lead to results not sanctioned by the most legitimate prin- 
ciples of hermcneudcs. And yet it may be maintained, that 
even they, with all their boasted claims to ^edmess and freedom 
from prejudice, do actually start with a prejudged theory, 
which modifies, controls, and in many cases suggests, the very 
interpretations on which they so strongly insist, as arising 
directly from the usus loqueruUj or strict philological examina- 
tion of the text. They too, we nuuntain, have their prejudged 
theory. They start with the assumption, that neither the 
writer of the Book of Job, whoever he may have been, nor the 
age, nor the country in which he lived, could have had any idea 
of a future, separate, spiritual state of existence, much less of 
any future judgment, much less of any resurrection of the body, 
and still less of any divine Redeemer to appear in the flesh. 

^^ By the light of this theory, opposed as it is to what we 
know of the most ancient nations mentioned in pro&ne history, 
must its advocates, of course, decide all questions of probability. 
When, therefore, they meet with passages which, as far as 
grammatical interpretation is alone concerned, may present 
either a spiritual or a naturalistic aspect according to the side 
from whence they are viewed, such interpreters do not hesitate 
to adopt the latter as the most easy, the most obvious, the most in 
accordance with what they assume to be the usus loquendi of 
the writer and of the age in which he lived. What makes this, 
in some respects, the more strange, is the fact, that such an 
nnevangelical view is held the more firmly by those, who insist 
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upon bringing down the date of the book to the latest period ; 
even to the time when, according to another of their favorite 
theories, the Jews themselves began to learn the doctrine of a 
future life from the nations among whom they had been led 
captive. These nations, too, they can believe, had long been 
in possession of it, whilst the chosen people of God liad nevei? 
risen above the grossest materialistic belief in our merest ani- 
mal existence, and had never exhibited the least trace of that, 
which forms the first essential element of spiritual religion." 

His power as a philosophical reasoner is illustrated by the 
following passage: 

" We may keep very far from that extreme, which finds 
almost any doctrine of the New Testament in the Book of Job, 
and yet believe, both from external and internal evidence, that 
it manifests a higher spirituality than has generally been con- 
ceded to it. The internal evidence of this kind may be con- 
cisely presented under three heads. 

"1st Its pure moral theism^ embracing such sublime views 
of the Divine purity, holiness, and uncompromising righteous- 
ness, as have never, in any other age or country y been found 
associated with materialism in respect to man, 

" 2d. The positive doctrine of a spiritual world, as presented 
in the introductory chapters; and to which we may rightly 
attach a similar inferential scholium, namely, that the belief in 
angels, or sons of God, and ministering spirits, and evil demons, 
has never since been found joined with that remaining dogma 
of the Sadducean creed, which denies a separate spiritual life 
of the human soul, 

^^ 3rd. The revelation of an antagonism going on in this spir- 
itual world for the trial of our moral integrity ; which repre^ 
sentation necessarily suggests the correlative idea of some great 
beneficent heavenly power, contending on our behalf against the 
evil adversary ; thus making probable, what have been regarded 
as Job's allusions to a Redeemer or Messiah ; and also render- 
ing easy of belief the supposition, that he sometimes speaks of 
deliverances, connected with another state of existence." 
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Jlis critical &cultj appears, as he thus seizes npon the 
artii^tic idea of the drama : 

^ The true key of the poem, we assame, is most naturally to 
be sought in the first two chapters. Nothing could seem at 
first view, and on almost any view, to be fairer than such a 
position as this ; and yet it has been strangely overlooked by 
almost all who have written on the book. In these introduc- 
tory chapters there can be no doubt of an intention to bring 
before the mind in some way vivid ideas of invisible or spirit- 
ual beings and of a spiritual world. This would seem clear 
enough as a fact in itself, whatever we may think of the manner 
of making the representation ; whether we regard it as sub- 
jective, or objective, as mythical, or reaL The poem most 
strikingly commences with the supernatural, the superhuman, 
and the unearthly. It also most impressively closes in the 
same remarkable manner. It is not easy, therefore, nor natural 
to suppose that the intervening parts suddenly lose every trace 
of this character, and have reference only to etaiMy trials, 
earifdy retributions, earthly vindications of the divine justice, 
and contain only a sort of Confucian morality, presenting the 
merest earthly manifestations of man's highest accountabilities. 
Again, it is hard to believe that the writer meant to represent 
the great evil spiritual being as playing so important a part in 
these impressive opening scenes, and then that there should 
not be the least allusion to him in anything that follows." . . . 

^ In the view we have thus presented of the book, it would 
indeed be — what it has so often been styled, without much 
meaning — a grand drama^ or rather epic, — a most sublime 
poetical representation, in which revelation withdraws the 
curtain from one scene in that universal battle {fiaxf o^ovaros) 
between good and evil, and -between good and evil powers, 
which has been going on from the creation. In this sacred 
Iliad, if we may so speak of it, the field of the strife may be 
said to lie in the hopes and fears and faith of the tempted sufferer. 
The prize of victory is his moral integrity, in view of all the 
influences that might be brought to bear upon it both from the 
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good and evil department of the spiritual or superhuman world. 
There is a more than Homeric grandeur of conception here. 
The w^Xjuv proposed in this spiritual dywv is something far 
transcending that of the ordinary heroic 

aXXa TTcpl ilrvxjlj^ fjiApvavrat aJ^fM/aTOUO^'^Iliadj xxii. 161. 

^^ Again, this grand conflict necessarily suggests the idea of 
two chief antagonistic powers essentially pertaining to it. In 
respect to one of these, the introduction or argument of the 
poem leaves no doubt. It is Satan, the old adversary, the 
enemy of man, the accuser, who is represented as roving to 
and fro in the earth in search of the victims of his never-sleep- 
ing malice. Who then can he the other, but He who, as we have 
good reason to believe, is repeatedly alluded to throughout the 
book ? Who else can it be but Satan's ancient and everlasting 
opponent ? — The Only Begotten among the Sons of God — 
The Angel of the Presence — The Guardian Angel of the 
people of Grod in all ages — The Goel, or the Near Kinsman 
— The Angel Mediator — The Interpreter — The Witness on 
high — The Friend of Man — The Divine Redeemer, whose 
incarnation was promised away back in the very beginning of 
the roll of revelation, — HE * whose delight had ever been 
with the sons of men, rejoicing always in the habitable parts of 
the earth,' — HE whose theophany at some future period was 
the theme of obscure tradition all over the eastern world, — 
HE in whom, unless we are to discard the express testimony 
of the very men commissioned by our Lord for the very pur- 
pose of declaring the truth respecting himself, the most an- 
cient patriarchs did, in some shadowy, it may be, and yet con- 
soling form, hope and believe." 

The argument which vindicates the spirituality of the Book 
of Job, is an on-flowing, deepening, expanding argument ; like 
that of the Six Days of Creation. In each a logic never los- 
ing sight of, always tending to, one end, pervades all its philos- 

86* 
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ophj, all its philological criddsm. The extracts made are 
conformed to one aim, and that without affecting their individ- 
ual character. Looked at withoat reference to the scope of 
the essay, thej are perfect in themselves ; yet they are as per- 
fect, looked at with reference to that aim. In the volume, and 
in this essay, there is a protean skill, ever varying its shape, 
but ever advancing to one result, and giving to eadi a marked 
unity of effect As farther illustrating this, we make another 
citation. It also illustrates the writer^s mode of starting fixMn 
some admitted truth, and winding along to a higher truth. 
That which he asks to have conceded, is ever something which 
cannot in reason be denied; and, being conceded, the next 
concession asked for is equally reasonable. Thus, arm in arm 
with the sage, reasoning as we walk along, we ascend the height 
whence the whole subject lies open before us, the mount of 
vision whither our persuasive guide had meant to bring us, 
and has been bringing us at every step. 

^ Without asserting that the doctrine of a future life dis- 
tinctly conceived was the formal, habitual belief of Job and 
his immediate contemporaries, we may, at leasts regard him as 
having occasionally recurring to his mind some such hope as 
Paul says the patriarchs possessed, when they called themselves 
pilgrims and sojourners upon earth, thereby professing to seek 
an unearthly abidtnff-placej a city with foundations; which 
hope was grounded mainly on those ofi-repeated declarations, 
with one of which Christ confounded the Sadducees, — ^ de- 
cause He vku not ashamed to be called their GodJ With them 
a spiritual theism and a moral providence were connected with 
the hope of an abiding life for man ; which hope necessarily 
grows out of the sense of such a relation to the Eternal One. 
So our Saviour taught the neologists of his day, when from 
one of the most common texts of the Old Testament, chosen 
because it was so common, and not because it contained any 
peculiarly recondite meaning, he showed the inseparable union 
of these truths with any scheme which had the least claim to 
be called a spiritual religion. Such a connection is also taught 
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bj reason, and by that which is higher than reason, the human 
conscience. It maj, therefore, be maintained, that it is not 
improhcMe that the soul of Job (even on the supposition that 
he lived in the days of the patriarchs) did at times, in the 
midst of afflictions, so adapted to drive him out of all earthly 
expectations, and in view of the dark dispensations of God in 
this world, revert to a more spiritual hope, although such* hope 
might be of the most shadowy kind, and almost instantly lose 
itself again in the gloom of his desponding spirit. We say, 
then, that it is improbable, in view of all the considerations 
suggested, that Job should, under no circumstances, make allu- 
sion to the hope of another life. 

^ Our second proposition is, that it is a sttU more tmprohahle 
view, which represents him (according to Bosenmiiller and 
others) as expressly denying it ; and not only that, but also as 
using terms which would seem to imply, that the thought could 
not be for a moment entertained, and should it ever occur to 
the mind, must be silenced by the strongest form of negation. 
We may have doubts about the distinctness and firmness of his 
&ith ; but the supposition that would make him a dogmatic 
materialist, a stubborn denier of any spirituality in man, or of 
any connection with an unseen world beyond what belongs to 
the lowest animality, — this, we say, ought to transcend the 
credulity even of the most stubborn rationalist. 

"' The third proposition is, that both these improbabilities are 
greatiy enhanced, even on the reasoning of the neological in- 
terpreters themselves, in view of that theory which brings 
down the writing of the book, if not the life of Job himself, to 
the later age of the Jewish state, or to a time near or subse- 
quent to the Babylonish captivity. 

^ Our ideas of a future life, generally, as one doctrine, and of 
the resurrection of the body as another, are usually kept toler- 
ably distinct It was not so, however, in the time of our 
Saviour. He himself, in his reply to the Sadducees, did not 
deem it necessary to view separately the then existing spiritual 
state of the Old Testament saints (as affirmed by him), and 
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their more distinct and higher life after the general resurrec- 
tion. Tliere was, doubtless, still more of this blending of the 
two ideas, or rather this dim accompaniment of the latter was 
ptill more obi^curelj apprehended, if at all, in the earlier periods 
of the Old Testament history. And yet the idea once received 
of a renewed life for the spirit, ti^ would seem to be mast natu- 
raUff foUowed by a shadowy hope^ thai the body also mighty in 
some wayy be a partaker of the same. It seems difficult on any 
other ground to account for the early and universal care mani- 
fested in the embalming, careful sepulture, and solemn funeral 
rites, which have ever attended the last disposal of the pow 
remains of our corporeal humanity.'' 

Adequately to illustrate the psychological power of this 
fragment, would be to cite the larger part of it It shows a 
quick and piercing insight into the quick-shifting, various 
moods of the agonized, desponding, believing soul of the hero 
of the drama. As the writer says, the discourses of Job par- 
take largely of the nature of soliloquies ; in them well con- 
nected trains of thought, regular transitions, are not to be 
looked for ; nor are they to be interpreted by the principles and 
rules of a direct, uninterrupted logical or rhetorical discourse. 

^ Mingled with appeals, now to Gk>d, and again to his inter- 
locutors, together with occasional direct notices of their ail- 
ments, there is, throughout, a continued communing with his 
own soul, and with the wondrous thoughts concerning his own 
present and future destiny, which Grod's dealings were suggest- 
ing to him. He turns them over and over ; surveys them in 
many varied aspects, — now in the shade of his despondency, 
and again in the light of his hope. The transitions, of course, 
are sudden, apparently abrupt, sometimes seemingly contradic- 
tory ; and in this lies much of the dramatic power of the un- 
known author of this wondrous production." 

The criticism manifests a true insight into the spiritual ideas 
of the early world ; and in this point of view, as in every point 
of view, will repay intense and thoughtful study. The criti- 
cism is no less than a grand argument, wrought with dialectic 
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tact and power, in support of a proposition, vital to belief in 
the Scriptures, a proposition whose importance is indicated in 
the foUowing question, for which the introduction prepares from 
afar, and which is the key-note of the criticism : 

^ What faith can stand the shock, or rather, who can have 
anj faith in revelation at all, if he is compelled to believe that 
those who are called God's chosen people, and even the most 
pious among them, were for so many centuries the veriest mate- 
rialists, or annihilationists, destitute of the first elements of any- 
thing like spiritual religion, in perfect ignorance of any key to 
the mysteries of Grod's providence or of his moral justice, in- 
ferior, in this respect, not only to all the other nations of 
antiquity, but even to the savage tribes of our own continent ; 
— in short with no more conception of another life, or of the 
eternal moved ideas, that have no true existence apart from ity 
than the beasts that perish ? " 

Against the low idea of the spirituality of the Hebrew 
Scriptures held by a large class of commentators, Lewis has 
contended on various occasions. The spirit, imbued with his 
reasonings, is proof against all that has been urged by this 
school of criticism, though embracing great names, and though 
its errors have been sown broadcast in volumes read by tens 
of thousands. That which Lewis has written bearing on this 
subject, if printed together, would make a volume. And a 
smaller volume might be made in the same way on the spirit- 
ual illumination of the ancient world, on Natural Religion the 
Remains of Primitive Revelation. 

Interspersed through the fragment on Job, are passages 
worthy of the weightiest names in the church. In verification 
of this we submit our last citation. To the concluding page we 
ask the reader^s earnest attention, it being, so fiu* as our knowl- 
edge goes, the highest critical word ever pronounced with refer- 
ence to the Scripture, Speaking of the modified aspects under 
which it was held, the circumstances to which are to be ascribed 
its growth and development in the world, he says : 
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**OF THE ANCIENT BELIEF IN A FUTURE STATE, 

^ There may be traced, we think, two several kinds, or rather 
grades of belief. There was,^r<<, the common creed, or rather 
Mentiment, of which we have spoken as being universal in the 
age of Job. It was the bare notion of a continued spiritual 
existence after the dissolution of the body. This was in some 
unknown, though generaUj imagined subterranean locality. 
It was thought of by means of conceptions derived, in a great 
measure, from the impressive phenomena of the dying hour, 
and of the grave, or funereal rites, and therefore tinged with 
many sombre and fear-inspiring shades. To this extent, at 
least, the dogma of a ghostly world seems to have been held, 
semper^ unique et ab omnibus. Pages of antiquarian research 
could produce no surer conviction of its universaiityy than the 
repeated Homeric expression, #cXvra IBv^a vtKpSxv — The re- 
nownedj the far famed nations of the dead of whom all have 
heard — who were everjrwhere the subjects of religious rites, 
and addressed with sacrifices and supplications. 

^ Again, there was, in the second place, what may be styled 
the occasional or individual belief, brought out by peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; and, though naturally connected with the first, 
yet still held as a matter of experience or personal interest, 
rather than as part of some universal tradition, which the indi- 
vidual soul holds, not so much of itself, as through its partici- 
pation in the common mind of the nation or period. This mere 
personal belief, thus manifesting itself in occasional hopes and 
fears, brought out by inward workings, or prompted by out- 
ward suggestions, may be the commencement of a new modifi- 
cation, which becomes afterwards more and more common 
among reflecting souls, and in this way finally assumes the form 
of a settled and universal creed. It is first the strong desire, 
having its birth in their souls, and then the incipient belief, that, 
from the prison of Hades, undesirable even for the good, there 
would yet be a deliverance to some better state. In minds of 
a certain cast, this might give rise to the idea of a metempsy- 
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chosis, or a continual transition to a higher and still higher con- 
dition of corporeal being. In others it would assume a more 
spiritual or transcendental aspect ; as in the Platonic idea of 
an existence, which although not wholly disembodied, recedes 
more and more from matter, in its approach to a reunion with 
the universal mind. Others again, possessing more of the 
devout than philosophical temperament, and living nearer to 
the stream of pidmitive revelation, would give this hope more 
of a moral aspect ; they would connect it with the idea of a 
general future judgment. The death of the body, and the 
imprisonment in Sheol being regarded mainly as a moral 
penalty, their hope of deliverance from it would assume the 
form of a new life, to be shared by the body, in some unknown 
isles of the blest, or in some celestial region, or in some future 
renovation of the earth on which we dwell. 

" Such prayers, and hopes, and ejaculations, as those of Job, 
may have been the germ of what afterwards became a common 
idea, assuming a statement more and more definite, until finally 
it grew into that doctrine of a resurrection, which is obscurely 
hinted at in some of the Psalms, and in Isaiah ; which is so man- 
ifestly taught by Daniel ; which undoubtedly existed among the 
Jews at the coming of our Saviour ; and to which, finally, Christ 
gave his sanction, as to a truth, not then first taught by him, 
but which had for ages been known in the Eastern world. 

" Mr. Barnes asks. Can we believe that Gk)d would reveal 
such a doctrine to an Arabian sage ? Whi/ not f Although 
his question, we think, is an absurd one, yet still we say, why 
not ? Why not to an Arabian, as well as to some Babylonian 
or Chaldean sage or sages, from whom the unevangelical com- 
mentators contend the Jews derived the doctrines of a future 
life and of the resurrection of the body ? The important ques- 
tion is not to whom God first revealed it, or whether he ever 
expressly revealed it at all to certain individuals, but how we 
are to account for its being in our world as a fact, which reve- 
lation acknowledges, when it comes to speak in the most direct 
terms about it, and on which acknowledged fact its subsequent 
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oommunicatiofiB do seem most evident! j to proceed. The trath 
roust have had a heginning somewhere and at some time. It 
n^quires no verj profound rationalizing to show, that it must 
have heen small before it was large ; and if the Chaldeans gen- 
erally, or even the Chaldean sages, had it as an acknowledged 
dogma at the time of the captivity, it must certainly have been 
growing for many centuries at least It must have been gather- 
ing strength from thoee more remote periods, when it had its 
origin, perhaps in ejaculations, and sighs, and hopes, and prayers 
brought out by peculiar circumstances in God's providence, 
such as now surrounded Job, and which may have been de- 
signed for the very purpose of thus giving the initiative to this 
great doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. Or it may have 
been the result of some early, special inspiration; and this 
term may be used of just such a state of things as we have 
supposed in the other case. It may not have been by way of 
a formal dogma historically viewed, or regarded as oracularly 
announced. Although not revealed in any prophetic ecstasy, 
or in any vision of the seer, or by any voice from the shrine, 
yet it may have been truly inspired by being gently breathed 
into the souls of tried and suffering saints, in the sore travail 
of whose earth-wearied spirits it was bom into the world ; not 
in the form of a dogma, precise and well defined, but rather as 
an embryo or germinal sentiment, at first faint and obscure, 
though afterwards unfolded more and more, until it became 
part of the common mind, and grew up into an established and 
universal article of faith. 

" Such questions, as this of Mr. Barnes, seem to proceed 
from what we must deem erroneous views both of the matter 
and manner of revelation. No one can produce a passage from 
the Scriptures, — the challenge is made in reference to the 
New Testament as well as the Old, — in which the resurrection^ 
or even the future life, is presented as a newly announced truth, 
then formally proclaimed, and treated as something unknown 
before. The same may he said of almost aU the great truths of 
religion. They have either been in the world from the begin- 
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ning, or they have thus come into it in the course of the provi- 
dence of God introducing them historically in some known or 
unknown way, and then treating them as known grounds of 
appeal in the written word. This is certainly true of the 
great and fundamental articles of the divine existence, of the 
divine moral government, and of the general doctrine of a sep- 
arate spiritual life of the dead. The first two are assumed 
throughout the Scriptures. The third, if it did not exist from 
the beginning, is at least presented in the Old Testament in its 
incipient growth ; in the hopes of the pilgrim patriarchs ; — 
in the common popular language respecting the dead, who are 
gathered to the congregation of their fathers ; in the appar- 
ently casual, yet on that account the more significant mention 
of the popular belief of some kind of intercourse with departed 
spirits ; and in the superstitious regard for a certain class, by 
whom, it was supposed, such intercourse could be maintained. 
To one who views this doctrine from a still higher ground, it 
manifests itself in those highly spiritual ideas of the divine 
moral government, and in those sublime expressions of faith in 
the eternal righteousness, which have no meaning when the 
rationalist forces them down to a connection with the idea of a 
mere animal existence of the briefest kind for man. And 
finally it reveals itself in the praises and prayers of God's 
beloved saints, growing clearer, and loftier, and more animated, 
until we come down to the manifestation of the Desire of all 
nations, and to those teachings of the New Testament, in which 
the spiritual life is everywhere assumed as something long 
previously maintained, whilst it is nowhere announced, as that 
which was utterly unknown before. 

" We may say the same of the primitive dogma of sacrifice, 
and of the need of some form of expiation for acceptance with 
God. So also of that most solemn of all doctrines, without 
which all the rest, even the being of God and the question of a 
future life lose all their interest for the soul, — we mean the 
fundamental truth, that man, frail and finite as he is, is the sub- 
ject of a moral law connecting him with the infinite and eternal 
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Jiistico, ami impnrtin^ to }m actions an incalculable importance, 
which must extend far iK'youd the brief period of his present 
phenomenal existence. 

*• l^/r*/^ Mc7J, it mny be asked, does the BlUe most truly reveal f 
We answer^ Jesus Christ and Him crucified, as the great fact, 
tchirh gives its highest meaning to every other Jact and doctrine. 
It wa^ not tlic knowK»dge of sin, of wrath, of the need of expi- 
ation. It was not tlie atonement as a doctrine, nor the redemp- 
tion, nor the moral law, nor the resurrection, nor the life to 
come. It was no one of these as an abstract dogma. It was 
tlie person imd life of the incarnate Redeemer. — lie of 
wliom Closes in the law, and the prophets did write, and of 
wliom evangc»lists and a])ostles testitied. It was Jesus the 
Messiah, the Kxpiator, the Mediator, the Redeemer, and who 
embraces all these doctrines in himeelf, when he is called the 
Peace, the Redemption, the Way, the Truth, the Resurrection, 
and the Life." 



It is the strange delusion of some, that belief in the Scrip- 
tures shackles the intellect; and so pertinaciously do they 
insist upon this, that they even cause some, who hold the 
Scriptures to be a revelation, to feel as if the freest, mightiest, 
highest movements of the mind, were incompatible with faith. 
This delusion — so opposed to facts — springs in part from a 
mistake as to the relative rank of believing and of reasoning. 
Some belief is a condition precedent to all reasoning. And as 
from belief reasoning proceeds, so in belief reasoning ends. It 
is the sphere of belief to which reasoning aspires, and there, in 
something higher than itself, its joumeyings would end. Belief 
is the assent of the heart conjoining with the perceptions of the 
mind, — of the heart, which is more spiritual, more ultimate in 
its decisions than the intellect, and without whose assent the 
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intellect finds no rest in its conclusions. The intellect is dis- 
cursive, vagrant, fitted to chase the changing phenomena of a 
fleeting world, and only through the aid of the heart can it lay' 
hold upon eternal, immutable truth. 

There is a world of truth and being whose creator is Christ 
It exists because He existed. Over its gateway are inscribed 
conditions of belief similar to those over the gateway of that 
world into which man is naturally bom. This Christ-created 
world of truth and being throws its light athwart that world 
into which man is naturally bom. It intensifies its light and 
its darkness. Everywhere it interposes its powers and its 
facts ; so that he, who knows nothing of this Christ-created 
world, is hopelessly confused and confounded in the attempt to 
comprehend, what else had been in some measure compre- 
hensible. Plato reasoned well on life and being when as yet 
this new world had not come down from heaven ; but if, while 
it encompassed him on every side, he were to try to reason 
now, though he closed his eyes to its presence, he would reason 
no better than the blind Pagans in Christendom reason now. 
There can now be no right reasoning on tlie problems of life 
and being without right believing; and hence it is, that the vis- 
ions of so many philosophers are as wild, as bewildering, as 
worthless, as evanescent, as those of the Hasheesh, and their 
speculations sound like the dialectics of the underwitted, the sen- 
timental reveries of mildly-struck lunatics, or the haughty rav- 
ings of exalted madmen. It is not belief in those great truths, 
which in Scripture stand out as its own troths amid, and apart 
from, others which it takes for granted as discernible by the 
mind ; it is not belief in truths which without revelation neither 
man nor angel could have divined, which in any degree hinders 
the freest, mightiest movements of the reasoning. If reasoning 
within the high sphere of Christian thought be constrained, it is 
only because of the want of perfect belief. He who does not 
believe, cannot reason. He who half unconsciously mistrusts, 
fears to reason. He who unconsciously but half believes, rea- 
sons where he should not reason. If faith be entire, then thought 
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id free, and tliought la not given to problems where thought 
uvails not. 

There cxm be no |>hilo:rOphj worthy of the name of which 
reveUition is not the life. As Lewis has said, ^ Without reve- 
lation, all philosophy inevitably terminates in a dark wilderness 
of bkepticism." Even Socrates, finding nothing else on which 
he could rest his teachings, was compelled to rest them on tra- 
ditions, in which his heart felt and revered something of pri- 
meval revelation ; although for him no history disclosed its 
tnie origin. As truth can be known to be in philosophy only 
when revelation sanctions it, as the great problems of philoso- 
phy must be settled by revelation, as the Scripture is a reveal- 
ing light before which the fallacies of error appear as they are, 
as faith is the evidence of things not seen, therefore it must be 
tliat it is the believing spirit which looks most wisely into the 
things of nature, and into those truths which pertain to the 
soul, to immortality, and to GkxL Without faith there can be 
no wisdom. 

There are some men who seem bom to search into moral and 
philosophical truth. They are endowed with that clear, exact, 
logical intellect, whose processes are so cohering and far-reach- 
ing that it naturally loves to unfold itself through severest 
mathematical studies. They are bom mathematicians — as 
Plato was bom, as Kepler, as Pascal. Such mathematicians^ 
when their souls are touched with fire from above, are true 
poets, hearing in numbers something typical of worlds above 
the senses, beholding in them an unveiling of truth, a veiling of 
mystery. The mind thus mathematical and poetical, is the true 
philosophic mind. The logic of this philosopher is controlling. 
How far soever he may mount to the empyrean of thought, he 
climbs step by step, as the mathematician climbs step by step 
the heights of the visible heavens. Like the mathematician, he 
can mark each step of the ascent. In him there is no mysti- 
cism, though he stand face to face with all mystery. He knows 
the unknown from the known, and is as sure of his ground in 
the highest problems of philosophy as in the highest problems 
of mathematics. 
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For the wisest investigation of the highest problems of 
thought, a mathematical mind mathematicallj trained is pre- 
requisite, and with this an especial training at the feet of those 
Grecian sages whom the Western nations honor as the pioneers 
of their philosophic thought. But neither by the sages of 
Greece, nor when with their culture was combined the higher 
wisdom of the Fathers, nor by the acuteness of the Schoolmen, 
were these problems definitely and forever solved. They are 
world-problems ; and soluble, if at all, only by the world-mind. 
The European intellect, however disciplined by the Grecian, 
however it rise, through the aid of sages and saints, to a plane 
higher than that on which they stood, is not competent to the 
work. Into the rill of Grecian thought, widening and deep- 
ening into the river of European thought, must the Euphrates 
fiow, before the stream becomes oceanic, and sweeps around 
the world. 

The man most truly wise must be deeply and reverently 
wise in the Scriptures. Pedantry here will not avail at all. 
With thorough philological training there must be an intellect 
that can wield the knowledge which the pedant helplessly 
parades — a soul vitally, magnetically imbued alike with the 
genius of the Hebrew and the Greek, which is able to pierce 
into the inner life of words, the conceptions and modes of 
thinking of other races and ages, and to commune in spirit and 
in truth with the great seers of Scripture. In these qualities 
over which we have thus rapidly glanced, Lewis has few peers 
among the living or the dead. In the wide realms of mind 
there are many mansions ; there, to the elect teachers of hu- 
manity, Grod appoints to each his place. In the sky of thought 
he sets his stars, and it becometh us to mark fiis ordaining will, 
which maketh one star to differ from another star in glory. 
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physical treatise, and the charm of its rhetoric is not less noticeable. Prof. Shedd never puts his 
cret^d under a bushel, but there ere few students of any sect or class that will not derive great as- 
sistance fh>m his labors. — UnivtraodiBt Qmarterly, 

It bean the Impress of an elegant as well as hi^Iy philosophical mind. — Boston Recorder, 

OUTIiINES OF A STSTEMATIO BHETOBIO. From the German 
of Dr. Frakcis Tukremin, by William G. T. Shedd. Third and Kevised 
Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the translator, pp. 216. 12mo. 75 cts. 

Advanced students will find it well worthy of perusaL The ad<9tion of its leading ideas would 
ennoble the aW of rhetoric Into a science, the practice of speaking into a virtue, and would clothe 
the whole subject in our schools and colleges with a Aresh and vital interest — .SibttotAeoa 
Sacra. 

Every minister and theological processor (In composition and rhetoric especially) should read 
it. A more thorough and suggestive, and, in the main, sewMe view of the subject is hardly to be 
found. The central idea of Theremin's theory is, that Eloquence is a Virtue, and he who reads 
this little tKM>k win be sure to receive an impulse In tlie direction of masculine thou^tfUl dia* 
course. — iXmgregatioHol Herald, 
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AlTBEaiiEN ON DANTEL AND THE REVELATION. Tran*. 
lated by Rev. Adolph Sapliir. 490 pp. Sl.iiO. 

** It is refreshing to one> spirit to receive a book of this kind from Germany. . • . • Th« 
Prophecies of Daniel and of John have long been the sport of unbelieving criticism; and if 
their authority, as tlie products of Divine inspiration, could have been overthrown by learning 
and ingenuity and industry, this would long since have been accomplished. Undismayed by 
the long array of learned names against him, Auberlen, comparatively a young Mrriter, has 
undertaken the defence of these books, and has manfUlIy AilfiUed his task." [See notice In 
Bib. Sacra, vol. 12, page 643 sq. 

HENDEBSON'S COMMENTAB7 ON THE MINOB FBO- 
PlIETS. 490 pp. 8vo. $3.00. 

The only critical Commentary on the subject accessible to English students. A work car&- 
fiiUy prepared by an able scholar 

JAHN'S BIBIiIGAIi ABCHiEOIiOQY. Translated, with Additions, 
by Prof. Thomas C. Upham. 573 pp. 8vo. $1.75. 

Tliis is a standard work in its department. It is a very excellent book for Sabbath school 
teachers and advanced classes. There are probably none superior within the same compass. 

SCHAUFFIiEB'S MEDITATIONS ON THE LAST DAYS OF 
CHllIST. 439 pp. 12mo. $1.00. 

The first sixteen chapters of the book consist of Meditations on the last days of Christ, 
preached in the midst of plague and death, by Rev. Mr. Schauffler, at Constantinople; the second 
part, of eight sermons on the 17th chapter of John, and is a practical exposition of that chapter, 

VENEMA'S INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. Translated by Ekv. 
A. W. BROWif, Edinburgh. 532 pp. 8vo. Fine edition. $1.50. 

** It must be admitted, that Venema had far more independence, both of thought and styl« 
than belonged to many of his contemporaries. The perusal of Venema's treatise cannot fiiit, 
vc think, to awaken • spirit of Biblical investigation, and to illustrate the importance of an ac- 
curate and well-balanced theological system.** — [Bib. Sac, January, 1854. 

BUSSELL'S PULPIT ELOCUTION. Comprising Remarks on th« 
Effect of Manner in Public Discourse ; the Elements of Elocution applied to 
the Reading of the Scriptures, Hymns and Sermons; with observations on the 
Principles of Gesture ; and a Selection of Exercises in Reading and Speaking. 
With an Introduction by rROF. £. A. Pabk and Rby. E. N. Kirk. 413 pp. 
12mo. Second edition. $1.00. 

** Mr. Russel is known as one of the masters of elocutionary science in the United States. lie 
has labored long, skilf\tlly, and successfully in that most interesting field, and has acquired an 
honored name among the teachers and writers upon rherotic It is one of the most thorough 
publications upon the subject, and is admirably addressed to the correction of the various de- 
fects which diminish the influence of pulpit discourses. It Im already an established authority 
in many places."— [Literary World. 

ADDBESSES OF KEV. DBS. STUBTEVANT AND STEABNS 
at the Anniversary of the American Congregational Unipn, May 1855. 25 cts. 

NEMESIS SACBA. A series of Inquiries, Philosophical and Critical, intc 
the Scripture Doctrine of Retribution on Earth. 550 pp. $2.75. 

The design of this work is to show that God not only chastises his friends In love, but also 
punishes Uiem in anger, while on earth. This is attempted to be shown partiy from reason, bul 
chiefly from revelation. The argument fK>m revelation consists in detailing tiie history of Adam, 
Abraham, Lot, Jacob and his sons, Moses, the Judges, Eli, David, Solomon, and others, an^ 
tracing the connection between their lu^rings and their sini.— JSA. ^Socro, 1859L 
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BI3I«E HISTOBY OF FRAYISB. By V. A. Goodbich. S84 ppi 
I'iiiio. 91.00. 

Tlir atm t>f thU little Tolumc Is to eonbady an aecoant of the dclightftil and snccettAiI Inteiw 
e i.irMT tif brlicvrri with hvaren i«tr M.nir fbur thaiuaiKl yvars. Tho auUior haf iudulKed a 
f --i ilf al In namUiTc, opmalng and cxplainlnc the circiunstaneea which gave Urth to tha 
•«. itviaI prayera. 

n:3TOBIOAIi DEVBIiOFMENT OF SFECUIiATIVS FEI- 
I.iiSorilV FliOM KANT TO 1IK(.KL. From the Gcrm:in of Dix. 11.11. 
( iiALYiiAKi'i*. With an lutrudactury ICute by iSiK Willia>i Uamiltux. 
l\ul. 12mo. 91.2&. 

'I'hiice who are In aearrh of knowlrdire on thif perplexed ralject, withont harin* time to ia- 
^ •-<ti|{mle llie iNri^f'.nal wmrrri for iufuruiatiou, will rvceiTc great aaaiitance from thia caieftal, thor* 
w.j\\ and pt'rspiruooi analjrvi*. — [liihiiral Rrpertorj and Princeton Bavicw, April, USL 

S*^' alav notice uf lliii work ou page (33 of Dib. Sac, July, 1854. 

VIWET'8 HISTORY OF FRENCH UTEBATURB XBT THE 
KKillTKKXTU (tLMUUY. &L3pp. *1.7&. 

WORKS OF UBONARD WOODS, D. D. 6 vols. 8vo. SIOOO. 

Viil«. I.. II. and 111., l^tiirva.*- Vol. IV., LcttMra and Eaaaji.— Vol. Y. — Eaaaja and 8» 

niona. A new edition, ou tujicrlor paper. 

COMBiENTARY ON THE EFISTIiE TO THE ROMANS. By 
l*uop. M. 8TCAUT. Third edition. Revised l>y Prof. B. D. C. Bobbins. 1 vol. 
12mo. i>i>. &I4. 81 6U. 

We heartilj eommend thii work to all itudenta of the Bible. Tlie prodaction of one of th« 
flnt liil»li<>al srholara of our age, on the moat important of all the doctrinal booka of the New Te«» 
taiupiit, it deaerrea the careful studj, not onljr of thoae wlio agree with Prof. Stuart la Ua^Theor 
literal and Exi*iretiral principles, but of thoae who eameatly diaaent from acme of hia vieva la 
bolli rv<iN.'Cta.— U'atchjiian ami Ittjieetor. 

COMBiENTARY ON THE EPISTIiE TO THE HEBREW^S. B; 
I'liuv. AI. fiiTUAUT. Third edition. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.76. 

STUART'S MISCEIiIiANIES. pp 3i». 12mo. 75 cents. 

CosiKMTM. — I. Ix'ttera to l>r. Channli'g on the Trinity. — II. Two Sermnna on the Atone* 
nn-nt — III. Sarramental 8<>nium on the I^Ainb of God.— IV. Dedication Sermon — Real 
(Mirintinnity.— V. Letter to Dr. Channiug on Keligiuus Liberty. — VL Supplemeutaiy Kotee 
antl I'uatkciipta. 

STUART'S QREEK GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
l>IALK(n\ Second edition. 8vo. S1.37. 

Tlii< Ik the chrapeat work on this subject published in thia country. 

STUART'S HINTS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPH- 
i:( V. pp.146. 12mo. 33 cento. 

CODEX VATICANUS H KAINH AIAdHKH. Novum Testamentum 
(iraece, ex antiquissimo Codioe Yaticano edidit Angelas Mains, S. B. £ Card. 
8vo. «!2.50. 

Professor Tischendorf and Dr. Tregelles ascribe Ita date aa early aa to the middle of the fourth 
century. It haa generally been held to be the most venerable manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment. It has been guarded with great vigilance by the authorities of the Vatican. A thorough 
collation, even, has never before been permitted, though often sought. The present work isaa 
exact rcprinL q 
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THEOIjOGIA OEBMAinCA. Which setteth forth many fair lineaments 
of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely things touching a Perfect Life. 
Edited by Dr. Ffeiffer, from the only complete manuscript yet known. 
Translated from the German by Susanna Winkworth. With a Preface by 
the Rev. Charles Kinqsley, Rector of Eversley ; and a Letter to the Trans- 
lator, by the Chevalier Bunsen, D. D , D. C. L., etc. ; and an Introduction 
by Prop. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. 275 pp. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 : calf, S2 00. 

This treatise was discovered by Luther, who first brought it into notice by an edition which 
he published in 1516, of which he says : " And I will say, though it be boasting of myself, and 
* I speak as a foot,' that, next to the Bible and St. Augustine, no book hath ever come into my 
hands whence I have learnt, or would wish to learn, more of what God and Christ, and man, 
and all things, are.** 

** The times and the circumstances in which this most rich, thoughtful, and spiritually 
quickening little treatise was produced, — the national and ecclesiastical tendencies and influ- 
ences which invested its author, and which gave tone, direction, and pressure to his thoughts, 
— are smply and well set forth In the preface by Miss Winkworth, and the letter of Bunsen. 
The treatise itself is richly deserving of the eulogies upon it so emphatically and aifecttonatdy 
uttered by Prof. Stowe and Mr. Kingslcy, and, long before them, by Luther, who said tliat it 
had profited him ' more than any otlier book, save only the Bible and the works of Augustine.* 
Sin, as a universal disease and defilement of the nature of man ; Christ, as an indwelling life, 
light, and heavenly power ; Holiness, as the utmost good for the soul ; and Heaven, as the 
state or place of the consummation of this holiness, with the consequent vision of God, and 
the ineffable joy and peace,— these are the theme of the book. Audit has the grand, and in 
this day the so rare and almost singular merit, of having been prompted by a real and deep relig- 
ious experience, and of having been written, not with outward assistance, but with the enthu- 
siasm, the spiritual wisdom, and the immense inward freedom and energy, of a soul itself con- 
scious of union with Christ, and exulting in the sense of being made, tlxrough him, * a partaker 
of the Divine nature.' 

** Those who have known the most of Christ will value most this " golden treaUse." Those 
irhose experience of tlie divine truth has been deepest and most central will find the most in 
it to instruct and to quicken them. To such it will be an invaluable volume worth thousands 
upon thousands of modem scientific or hortatory essays upon ** Religion made easy.** 

** It is printed by Mr. Draper, at the Andover press, in the old English style, with beauUAil 
careftdness and skill, and is sent, post paid, to all who remit to him one dollar.** — [Independent. 

The work is at once a literary curiosity and a theological gem.— [Puritan Recorder. 

This little volume which is brought out in antique type, is, apart fW>m its intrinsic value, a 
euriosity of literature. It may be regarded as the harbinger of the Protestant Reformation. — 
[Evening Traveller. 

WBITHTQS OF PBOPBSSOB B. B. EDWABDS. With a Memoir 
by Professor Edwards A. Park. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.00. 

These works consist of seven Sermons, sixteen Essays, Addresses and Lectures, and a Me- 
moir by Professor Park. 

EBSKXNTB ON THE UTTEBNAIi EVIDENOB FOB THE 
TIIUTU OF REVEALED RELIGION. Third American, from tlie Fifth 
Eilinburgh Edition. 139 pp. 16mo. 50 cents. 

" Tlic entire treatise cannot fail to commend the positions which It advocates to intelligent 
and considcmte ni:nds. It is one of the best, perhaps tuk best, of ail the discussions of ti>» 
momentous subject." —[Congregationalist. 

** This argument of Erskine for the Internal Evidence of the Truth of Revealed Religion, is 
tlic mo.st compact, naturol and convincing we liave ever read from any author." — [Chris. Chron. 

" Xo man ought to consider himself as having studied theology, unless he has read, and pon- 
d«yed, and read again, ' Erskine on the Internal Evide.tce.' " — [The Independent 

THE AITGEIi OVEB TEE BIQHT SHOULDER. By the author 
of'* Sunny 8idc.'* 29 pp, ^6mo. 20 cents. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACBA AND BIBIiICAIi BKPOSPFOBT. 
K. A. J'auk ftnd 8. II. Taylor, Editon. l*abliBhed at Andover on the fint 
of Jannar}', April, J11I7 and October. 

Karh nnmbrr mntaliu aboat 2!S psffpt, makliif a Tolaine of SOO page* yearly. This work b 
lanrrr. tij murr than in) PM** P*"' Tolume than anj other religion* quarterly in the country. 

This RrTlrw if editrd by Prof. E. A. Park, of the Theological Seminary, and 8. 11. Taykw, 
I.I.. !>.. nt l*hiinpe Academy, Andorer. Among Its regular contributor!, are eminent seholaia 
rtHinrrtrd with Tarlnua theoln^cal and eollcfriate iniitihitinns of the United States. Its pages 
« ill W rnrirhed by such cnntribntitms from Foreign Misaionaiies in tiie East as may lllustiala 
the Itiiilical iU-ctird t and also by such essays ftom distinguished naturalists as msj elucidals 
tiir airnvmrnt between Rcimce and Religion. It Is the organ of no clique or party, but ahns 
ti> rxiiibit the bniad scriptural riews ot truth, and to cherish a catholic spirit among the ooa- 
flirting srhnnis nf erangelical dirines. 

** t^untiims itf philoMiphy and the analysis of language, of Btbllea! and literary criticism, of 
the r<>n*titiiti«ni and \i9e of the Church of Christ, of practical morality and evangelical rclij^oo, 
of tHtiliral ge«>cniphy and the interpretation of prt^hecy, and the relation of Science to Beligion, 
Ingvthrr with rmple literary Inti-*11gf>nce. both foreign and domesUc.**— these mske up the 
matter of each number, and cannut (ail to interest Christian Scholars, Clergymen and Laymen. 

X « r Mi •• — f 4U)n per annum. A discount of SS per cent will be made to those who pay 
•TKicTLT la ADTAifCB, and recclre the numbers directly fhmi the offlee of publication, post- 
age r XFAiDw When supplied by agents, $3,50, In adrance 1 otherwise N 00. 

PonC»VA*~~'^* postage is flTO cents per numlier, or twen^oenti per jrear, to anj* pait 
of the United Slates. 

TZ8TI1C0NT OT THX PBX88. 

The articles, treating of interesting themes nseftil to the general scholar as well as the theolo- 
ffian, Ailly sustam the Tery high character of this quarterly, which, restricted to no sect, and 
broad In its range of thought and instruction, has commended itself to the best minds in our 
own and fbreign lands. [Boston Courier. 

This, as IS well known, is the great religious Quarterly of New England, if not of the conn- 
try, and IS held in high estimation in England and Germany as the principal oiigan of biblical 
and philological criticism in the English language. 

This work as now conducted, desenres a large and generous patronage fh>m clergymen of all 
denominations. [Puritan Recorder. 

Ko Parish is either poor or rich enough to be able to do without its benefit to its pastor. 
(Congregationahst. 

Iin)£!X TO THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND BIBIiICAIi 
KEI»OSirORY, Volumes 1 to 13 (from 1844 to 1856.) Containing an Index 
of >Sul:ijt>ctfl and Authors, a Topical Index, and a list of Scripture Texts. Pa- 
per covers, 81.75 i cloth, 82.00; half goat, 82.50. 

BIBIiICAIi BEFOSITOB7, First Series, comprising the twelve Tolnmes 
from the commencement of the work to 1838. The first four volumes contain 
each four numbers ; the succeeding eight volumes, two numbers each. A few 
sets only remain. 

The Biblical Repository was commenced at Andover, in 1831. The present series of the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra was commenced in 1K44. The two periodicals were united in 1851. The volume 
ol the combined periodicals for the present year (1858) is the for^-sixth of the Biblical Repos- 
itory and the fifteenth of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 



VIEW OP ANDOVER. A finely executed Lithographic View of An- 
dover, on a sheet 18 by 24 inches, exclusive of the margm. 

The sheet contains a view of the Town from the west, and an enlarged delineation of the 
Zritenuy Institutions in th« border. II will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of $1,S& 
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Floase return promptly. 




